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Two Time-Proven Antioxidants I 





THERE IS NO BETTER ANTIOXIDANT THAN 





THERMOFLEX A 


TO PREVENT FLEX CRACKING 


For many applications where 


the service is less severe 


AKROFLEX CD 


gives excellent flex-cracking resistance 
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News about 


B. F. Goodrich Chemical raw materials 


Reg. U.S. Pat. Off 


( 500d-rite 








good cure 
for scorch problems 


Vultrol gives you good protection against Good-rite Vultrol requires no special 
scorching incompounding naturalandGRS __handling, is supplied as a free-flowing flake. 
rubbers. It is an efficient retarder at process- _—It is economical and easy to use. For com- 
ing temperatures, a mild activator at curing _ plete information, please write Dept. CL-6, 
temperatures. B. F. Goodrich Chemical Company, Rose 


Building, Cleveland 15, Ohio. Cableaddress: 


Vultrol is a particularly effective ingredi- ; ' 
Goodchemco.InCanada:Kitchener, Ontario, 


entin compounds loaded withhighabrasion 
furnace blacks, and offers advantages with B. F. Goodrich Chemical Company 
many other highly loaded and highly accel- A Division of The 8. F. Geodtich Company 


erated compounds. 
P ee , e 
Vultrol is very effective in recovering aged ood-rite 
uncured, scorched, or bin cured stocks. It 
prevents further scorch during processing 


of these stocks, and does not interfere with ~ ; 4 4 . 
their final cures. 


Reg. U.S. Pat. Of, 


GEON polyvinyl materials « HYCAR American rubber and latex « GOOD-RITE chemicals and plasticizers « HARMON colors 
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New Recipes for Better Rubber Products 
from PHILBLACK Research! 


“Some like it hot .. . some like 
it cold!” Rubber, one of the most 
versatile of materials, can be com- 
pounded to provide widely vary- 
ing characteristics. Some manu- 
facturers need high hot tensile . .. 
others are more concerned with 
hysteresis. Still others must have 
hardness, abrasion resistance, 
good electrical conductivity, proc- 
essability . . . or combination of 
these qualities. What are your 
specific requirements? 

Whatever your needs, Philblack 
can help. The four Philblacks, 
each with its individual character- 
istics, give desirable adaptability 
in rubber recipes. 

For years Phillips experts have 


been working with carbon blacks 





and rubber, trying different reci- 
pes to achieve specified results 

. checking the effects of aging, 
abrasion and flexing on rubber 
products . . . discovering and im- 


proving methods of processing. 








This backlog of knowledge is 
available to Phillips customers. 
For full information about the 
Philblacks and for expert, prac- 


tical advice on your special prob- 





lems, consult your Philblack rep- 


resentative. 











Know the Philblatks/ KNOW WHAT THEY’LL DO FOR YOU! 


Philblack | ISAF Intermediate Super Abrasion Furnace Black 
Ideal for smooth tubing, accurate molding, satiny Superior abrasion resistance at moderate cost. 
finish. Mixes easily. High, hot tensile. Disperses Very high resistance to cuts and cracks. More 
heat. Non-staining. = tread miles at high speeds. 


Philblack A FEF Fast Extrusion Furnace Black 








Philblack E SAF Super Abrasion Furnace Black 

Toughest black on the market. Extreme abrasion 
resistance. Withstands aging, cracking, cutting 
and chipping. 


Philblack O HAF High Abrasion Furnace Black 
For long, durable life. Good electrical conduc- 
tivity. Excellent flex. Fine dispersion. 








Philli PHILLIPS CHEMICAL COMPANY, Rubber Chemicals Division, 318 Water St., Akron 8, Ohio. Export Sales: 80 Broadway, New York 5, N. Y. 
(66) West Coast: Harwick Standard Chemical Company, Los Angeles, California. Canada: H. L. Blachford, Ltd., Montreal and Toronto. 
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POLYGARD 


chemical stabilizer for GR-S 


A NATURAL... 





for keeping White rubber WHITE « Light rubber LIGHT 


POLYGARD? is a chemical stabilizer for nonstaining 
and nondiscoloring GR-S. It keeps light rubber light 
—gives superior color stability to your product. 
Specifically designed to prevent staining and dis- 
coloring, POLYGARD gives excellent resistance to 
aging. It also prevents viscosity changes and gel in- 
crease during drying and high temperature processing. 


pw 


POLYGARD stabilized polymers are used for 
whitewall tires, shoe soling, tiling, hospital sheeting, 
sponge rubber, wire insulation, and many other prod- 
ucts. Since POLYGARD stabilized GR-S rubber is 
fully equivalent to staining type GR-S you can now 
use nonstaining GR-S in both white and black side- 
wall tires as well as in other products across the board. 





Sj Division of United States Rubber Company 
Naugatuck, Connecticut 


BRANCHES: Akron ¢ Boston « Charlotte « 


June, 1955 


Chicago e Los Angeles « Memphis 


us 


NewYork « Philadelphia e IN CANADA: Naugatuck Chemicals, Elmira, Ontario 
Rubber Chemicals * Synthetic Rubber + Plastics * Agricultural Chemicals * Reclaimed Rubber » Latices + 


Cable Address: Rubexport, N. Y. 
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AN EXTRA MEASURE 
OF PROTECTION 


is assured with ogg ®> 


ance one of rubber’s arch enemies — oxidation — has long been a problem for 
compounders. New and better antioxidants and more accurate methods of evalu- 
ating their effectiveness are under constant development. 





One of the more recently developed methods is the “creep” test. In this test, the 
elongation with time of a rubber ring under constant heat and stress is measured. 
This “creep” indicates the relative stress decay of the sample. This test is currently 
considered the most reliable yet developed, particularly for vulcanizates of the 
styrene-type rubbers. 

And it is in the “creep” test that both “hot” and “cold” rubbers protected with WING- 
STAY S, exhibit up to 15 times more age-resistance than when not protected. These 
same rubbers also appear up to three times more stable than when protected with 
another nonstaining antioxidant. 

WING-STAyY S is a liquid phenol-styrene copolymer. It specifically and effectively 
retards the detrimental action of oxygen. It is easily incorporated and highly resis- 
tant to heat, sunlight and extraction by water. It protects against degradation 
without odor, migration or discoloration. 


Details on the PLIOFLEX rubbers —the general- 
purpose synthetics now manufactured by Goodyear Ta iree- We 
—protected by WING-STay S, or on WING-STAY S Cc ‘ 


for incorporation in other rubbers, are yours by GOODY F AR 


writing to: 


DIVISION 


Goodyear, Chemical Division, Akron 16, Ohio 





Chemigum, Pliobond, Pliofiex, Pliolite, Plio-Tuf, Pliovic, Wing-Stay— T.M,’s The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company, Akron, Ohio 





The finest Chemicals for Industry -CHEMIGUM - PLIOBOND - PLIOFLEX - PLIOLITE - PLIO-TUF - PLIOVIC - WING-CHEMICALS 





WING-STAY S—another quality product of Goodyear Chemical Division 


. 


. 


AVERAGE CREEP AVERAGE CREEP 
Coro RueBer Gum Stocxs—Cureo 60 Min.@ 285°F. Hor RuaesBer Gum Stocks—Curen 60 Min. @ 285°F. 


RUBBER CONTAINING J RUBBER CONTAINING ricer eee 
ANTIOXIOANT “A” WING -STAVS } 


RUBBER CONTAINING 
WING -STayY S 


PERCENT CREEP 
PERCENT CREEP 


12 
HOURS @ 120°C. 














“CREEP” TEST— 

(see charts) shows that 
WING-STAY S stretches the life of 
rubber up to 15 times over that of unprotected 
rubber—is up to three times more 
effective than another non- 
staining antioxidant. 
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For example — CRUDE RUBBER 


For the best crude rubber connections in 

the world—look to Muehlstein! Muehlstein, 
with central offices in New York and London 
and direct agents in every corner of the globe 
provides a constant flow of information on the 
best crude rubber offerings. Simply contact 
any Muehlstein office. 





You'll also find Muehlstein helpful on all 
types of Synthetic Rubber. A complete 
technical staff and laboratory facilities are 
available through home or regional offices. 


And remember, other Muehlstein products 
include: REPROCESSED PLASTICS * SCRAP RUBBER 
Harp RussBer Dust * SYNTHETIC RUBBER 





CRUDE RUBBER - SYNTHETIC RUBBER « SCRAP RUBBER - HARD RUBBER DUST: PLASTIC SCR 


Boston « Los Angeles - London - Toront 


: + Chica . 
REGIONAL OFFICES: Akron go . Les Angeles - Jersey cit 


WAREHOUSES: Akron + Chicago + Boston 








tire retardant 


Chlorowax has been used extensively for adding CHARACTERISTICS 

fire-retardant qualities to rubber, paint, plastics, 

and other ordinarily combustible materials. Our CHLOROWAX 70 CHLOROWAX 40 

technical staff has co-operated in many of these utente) (liquid) 

successful developments and will be glad to work 

with you. Melting point. . . . . 95-110 C...... — 

Besides adding fire retardance, Chlorowax 70 ee 3 

can provide these additional benefits: Particle size. . . . . 90% through SO mesh . .  — 

Solubility in water . . . Insoluble. . . . . ° . . Insoluble 


Reinforces GR-S, nitrile and neoprene poly- 
mers. Light color also makes it ideal for reinforcing Toxicity .... .. . Non-toxic... . . . . Non-toxic 
white rubber stocks. 


can . . DOR rs sae Gl LS OO 0 we, te aaa ee 
Plasticizer at rubber processing temperatures. 

Aids processing characteristics without bloom or Chlorine content (%) 68-73... .. « 40-42 

exudation from the surface. Viscosity (poises at'25°C) . 5 4. 4 ss se 6 « @ BORZS 


Aids faster incorporation of high pig- 
ment loadings. Chlorowax 40 functions effectively 
as a nonflammable rubber plasticizer. 


Evaporation rate (gm per sq cm per hr at 100 C) 0.000004 


For more facts on Chlorowax, write for new 


hi © 
bulletin, Chlorowax in Flame Retardant Rubber DIAmCND Dia mond 
Compounds. DIAMOND ALKALI COMPANY, Chlo- e 
Chemicals 


rinated Products Division, 300 Union Commerce 
Building, Cleveland 14, Ohio. 
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NACCONATES 


These simple facts are important to every 
present and potential user of di-isocyanates: 


National Aniline through Allied Chemical 
resources is basic in every essential raw ma- 
terial needed for the manufacture of di-iso- 
cyanates . . . hydrocarbons, nitric and sul- 
phuric acids, hydrogen, chlorine, carbon 
monoxide, alkalis, aromatic solvents, etc. To 
our knowledge, no other producer enjoys 





National Aniline and Allied Chemical exper- 
ience in phosgene and diamine production 
spans over 35 years. To our knowledge, no 
comparable experience exists on the Amer- 
ican continent. 


We now have commercial-quantity produc- 
tion of Nacconate 80: can furnish other Nac- 
conates for commercial development work 
(See list below). Additional mass-production 


this advantage. plant facilities are now under construction. 


Now available for immediate delivery in commercial quantities 
from Buffalo, N. Y., subject to prior sale: 


National NACCONATE 80 Isomeric mixture of 80% 2, 4-tolylene 
di-isocyanate and 20% 2, 6-tolylene di-isocyanate 


Also available for commercial development work: 


National NACCONATE 65 Isomeric mixture of 65% 2, 4-tolylene 
di-isocyanate and 35% 2, 6-tolylene di-isocyanate 


National NACCONATE 100 2, 4-tolylene di-isocyanate 
National NACCONATE 200 3, 3’ bitolylene 4, 4di-isocyanate 


National NACCONATE 300 Diphenylmethane 4, 4-di-isocyanate 
We invite inquiries for samples, technical data and quotations. 


Watch the editorial and advertising pages of this publica- 
tion for additional information on National NACCONATES 





NATIONAL ANILINE DIVISION j{;,... 


ALLIED CHEMICAL & DYE CORPORATION 
40 RECTOR STREET, NEW YORK 6, N.Y. 


hemical | 
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Boston Providence Philadelphia Chicago San Francisco Portland, Ore. Greensboro Charlotte Richmond Atlanta Los Angeles Columbus, Ga. New Orlecns Chattanooga Toronto 
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* TRADE MARS, 








Your Huntington, Indiana 
Source for Adhesives and Coatings 
is now ready 


In effect, Angier’s modern facilities at its new midwestern plant 
are yours also. Because “custom” manufacturing of adhesives, coat- 
ings and sealants will go on there just as it has for over 20 years at 


the home plant in Cambridge, Mass. 


For a variety of reasons involving time and money, you may 
prefer the Huntington, Indiana location to the Cambridge location. 
Just remember that Angier is now able to make overnight delivery 


to all Eastern and Midwestern major cities. 





FOR EVERY 
INDUSTRY Will an adhesive or coating improve the end-use of your product 
Latest Developments or cut its production costs? Angier will find the answers for you in 
in Pressure Sensitive - ‘singly sl : 
surprisingly short time. 
Cements iii 






” ANGIER 
> PRODUCTS aa 


< 


Rubber, Latex and A e p 
Resin Cements ngier roducts 


Laminants and Sealants 


Call or write Dept.C at the nearest Angier Plant for personal 
attention. We will help you define your problem as well as 
solve it. Inquiring will not obligate you in any way. 






Tie Coats 
Resin Emulsions Main Plant: 120 POTTER STREET, CAMBRIDGE 42, MASS. 
© 1955 Angier Products, Inc. Midwestern Plant: Huntington, Indiana 
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PLASTICIZERS 
PROCESSING AIDS 
EXTENDERS 


FOR 
NEOPRENE 
NATURAL 








Send for 
INDONEX Technical 
Bulletin 13 


June, 1955 


PLASTICIZERS 


UNEXCELLED + ALL-PURPOSE 


BUTYL 
RECLAIM 





























INDOIL 








INDOIL CHEMICAL COMPANY 
910 South Michigan Avenue 
Chicago 80, Illinois 
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PIGMENT NO. 33 
be Conte 


VINYLS AND 
SYNTHETIC RUBBER 


Sample and technical data 
sent promptly on request 


SOUTHERN CLAYS, Ine. 
ieointren 
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SULPHUR IS PROCESSED BY STAUFFER 
FOR THE RUBBER INDUSTRY 


Offering special sulphurs to the rubber industry 
for over three decades, the Stauffer Chemical 
Company has developed a complete line to meet 
all demands. Carefully screened Stauffer sulphurs 
are available in a wide variety of mesh sizes for 
every rubber recipe. In addition, there are surface 
conditioned grades designed for special blending 
problems. 

Tire Brand is a commercial powdered sulphur for 
general vulcanization purposes. 

Tube Brand is a refined sulphur with a 99.8% purity 
to meet special or more exacting requirements. 
Special Flowers of Sulphur is a 30% insoluble sub- 
limed sulphur, economical where a degree of rubber 
insolubility is required. 

Crystex is a unique allotrope of sulphur, 85% insoluble 
in rubber or rubber solvents. It is used to prevent pre- 
vulcanization sulphur ‘bloom’. 


“SPECIAL 
FLOWERS OF 
SULPHUR 


380 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 
221 N. LaSalle Street, Chicago 1, Illinois - 636 California Street, San Francisco 8, California 


326 S. Main Street, Akron 8, Ohio * 824 Wilshire Boulevard, Los Angeles 14, Calif. 
8901 Hempstead Road, Houston 8, Texas * North Portland, Ore. 


STAUFFER 52 CHEMICALS 


June, 1955 





PRECISION CALENDERS 


Well in front of contemporary designs of machinery for the Rubber 
Industry, SHAW Calenders are the latest word for flawless production, 
complete reliability, and very long life. They are supplied with 3 or 4 
bowls for all types of Synthetic and Rubber materials. Among the many 
refinements included in the design of this outstanding machine are: 
bored and/or drilled rolls for heating and cooling, flood lubrication 
to the Roll Bearings, and hydraulically operated zero clearance. 


FRANCIS SHAW & COMPANY LIMITED MANCHESTER 141 ENGLAND 


LONDON OFFICE: 34 VICTORIA STREET LONDON Swi 


Enquiries to: 


FRANCIS SHAW (CANADA) LIMITED GRAHAM’S LANE BURLINGTON ONTARIO CANADA 


TELEPHONE: NELSON 4-2250 TELEGRAMS: CALENDER BURLINGTON ONTARIO 


820 
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MIXING OPERATIONS 





. and elimination 
of masterbatching 





with Superior Processing 


Reinforcing High Styrene Resin 


@ FASTER FUSION AT LOWER TEMPERATURES 
@ COOLER MIXING AND IMPROVED DISPERSION 
© BETTER PIGMENT WETTING 


Recommended especially for scorchy Neoprene and Natural Rubber 
compounds, and for all open-mill mixing 


Marbon “8000-A” resin fluxes rapidly at lower Marbon “8000-A” is a superior-processing resin 


temperatures (165-175 degrees F.) for improved with all the reinforcing properties of Marbon 
dispersion, shorter mixing cycles, cleaner, bright- 8000. Especially suitable for OPEN MILL mixing 
er colors, faster heat-plasticizing action with under marginal heat conditions, scorchy Neo- 
lowered power demand. prene or Natural Rubber compounds. 


WRITE “Joday FOR COMPLETE TECHNICAL LITERATURE 


44% MARBON CHEMICAL 


ee Division of BORG-WARNER 


VIZ GARY, INDIANA 


It BLENDS as it STRENGTHENS as it IMPROVES 
June, 1955 301 














Capacity ? 


_.. try PROTOX® Zinc oxides an 


You mix faster, turn out more zinc masterbatches per day, 
with Protox oxides than with conventional oxides. 


HERE ARE THE REASONS WHY: 


1. Protox oxides are up to 33° denser. 


In Banbury mixing, they drop to the bottom of the chamber 
where the rubber can best incorporate them. 


2. Protox oxides are wetted faster by all types of rubbers. 
The zine propionate coating, exclusively on Protox oxides, 
enables rubber to displace air quickly from the particles. 


3. Protox oxides disperse faster, more completely. 
Their coating definitely plasticizes the rubber, and increases 
the affinity of rubber for the particles. 

How much can you increase your mixing capacity with Pro- 
tox zinc oxides? Best way to find out is to take in a trial order 
now. 

*U.S. Patents 2, 303, 329 and 2, 303, 330 





THE NEW JERSEY ZINC COMPANY 


bbeoseryiseratarstaeramiw chia 


160 Front Street, New York 38, N. Y. = 
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Do you have a plasticizer 


cost problem? 






Let PITTSBURGH offer you 
some Real Savings 


Here's a new Pittsburgh development to help 
you reduce plasticizer costs without sacrificing 
plasticizer quality. Pittsburgh now offers you a 
blend of one-third Pittsburgh PX-114 (Decyl 
Butyl Phthalate) and two-thirds Pittsburgh 
PX-118 (IsoOctyl Decyl Phthalate). This blend 
provides almost exactly the same desirable prop- 
erties as DOP—but at appreciably lower cost. 
Pittsburgh Coke & Chemical has developed a 


number of these blends as a part of its continuing 
effort to provide you with better plasticizers at 
lower cost. We'll gladly help you explore the 
possibility of using blends to improve quality 
and reduce costs in production at your plant. 
If such savings are possible, we'll blend to your 
specifications in tank truck or tank car quantities. 


Let’s tackle your plasticizer cost problems. 
Call or write us today/ 








400K AT THIS PROPERTY COMPARISOV 


Property comparison below is based on 100 parts resin, 54 parts 
plasticizer and 3 parts stabilizer in each formulation. 
DOP %4-114 %-118 


Modulus (100%) 1600 1670 
Shore Hardness (10 Sec.) 78 80 
Clash-Berg, Tr, oC. —26°C —25°C 
A. C. Volatility (24 hrs./90°C) 5.0 5.0 
Oil Extraction (7 days/25°C) 1.4 1.5 
Gasoline Extraction (1 hr./25°C) 14.3% 12.0% 
Silicie Acid Test (24 hrs./60°C) 4.5 4.4 
Tensile Strength 3100 3050 
Ultimate Elongation 370 380 

















June, 1955 
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From friction tape 
fo conveyor belts... 


FABRICS FOR EVERY PURPOSE 


Imagine a vast array of fabric sample “‘swatches’’ spread over the 
product out-put and processing materials of the rubber 

industry and you have a practical idea of the range of fabric 
constructions available from Wellington Sears. 


You'd have to include sturdy cotton and 
high tenacity rayon belt and hose ducks... 
sheetings ...chafers... 

filament nylon... Army ducks 

spun rayon and nylon 

fabrics. These 

and many 

other cotton, 

synthetic 


and 

combination 

fabrics ina 

variety of weights and widths 
-all would be represented. 


Of course, what you won't see is the 

variety of fabrics not yet in existence — those we 

will develop for specific rubber-and-fabric 

problems of our customers. If you have such a problem, why 
not let Wellington Sears help you find the answer? 


Write us for illustrated booklet “Modern Textiles for Industry.” 


Wellington Sears 


A Subsidiary of West Point Manufacturing Company 


FIRST In Fabrics For Industry 


For Mechanical Goods, Coated Materials, Tires, 
Footwear and Other Rubber Products 


Wellington Sears Co., 65 Worth St., New York 13, N.Y. +* Atlanta * Boston « Chicago « Dallas * Detroit * Los Angeles * Philadelphia * San Francisco « St. Louis 
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KO-BLEND I. S. 


-.. eliminates sulfur bloom 
discoloration in white sidewalls 


Ko-Blend I. S. is the best way to protect against costly sulfur 
bloom in producing premium white sidewall tires. This pre- 
dispersed insoluble sulfur masterbatch eliminates bloom prob- 
lems completely and in addition reduces milling time. 

For further information write to The General Tire & Rubber 
Company, Chemical Division, Akron, Ohio, or our 
Sales Agents—Harwick Standard Chemical Co., U. S.A. 

R. M. Ferguson Co., Canada. 


Binney & Smith International Inc., Export. 


Creating Lrogress Through Chemisty 


General Tire also produces... 
Vygen* (Polyvinyl Chloride) * Gen-Flo* (Paint Latex) * Gen-Tac* (Vinyl Pyridine Latex) 
Kure-Blend MT" (Accelerator Masterbatch) 


Glykon* (Polyester Resin) © Polystop (GRS Shortstop) 


*T.M. G. T. & R. Co. 











Open Gap 47-Ton Belt Press for curing flat 


and V-type transmission belts. The moving 
platen is accurately machined from a roiled 
steel slab and is guided by long, full-round 
babbitted guides on the strain rods. Inter- 
mediate platen has drilled channels to pro- 
vide two heating circuits, one for each 
surface. For information on this or other 
presses for the rubber, plastics, wood- 
working or metalworking industries, 


write us today. 





kane 





Prelude to low-cost production 


When an R. D. Wood press swings into action, gratifying 
things happen to production costs. For, in most cases, production 
climbs to a new high and down-time for repairs approaches 
zero. The reason is the smooth, dependable performance 
of R. D. Wood presses—even under difficult conditions. 
\nd the reasons for this superior performance are the exacting 
standards set by R. D. Wood—in design, selection of materials, 


and craftsmanship. If your company’s theme is low-cost 


production, here is your prelude—ready made. 


















































oF R. DB. WOOD COMPANY 
VY PUBLIC LEDGER BUILDING e PHILADELPHIA 5, PENNSYLVANIA 


Representatives in Principal Cities 


MAKERS OF HYDRAULIC PRESSES AND VALVES @ FIRE HYDRANTS © CAST-IRON PIPE © GATE VALVES © GAS PRODUCERS © ACCUMULATORS 
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DUTREX 


PLASTICIZERS 
and EXTENDERS 


For GR-S and Natural Rubber For Butyl Rubber 
General purpose applications Dutrex 3] 
Dutrex 6 Dutrex 32 
Dutrex 7 
Dutrex 6H (SPX-97) For Nitrile Rubber 
Dutrex 20 Dutrex 21 
Dutrex 15E Dutrex 25 
Dutrex I5W 
Non-staining or light colored stocks For Neoprene W types 
Dutrex 39 Dutrex 6 
Dutrex 32 Dutrex 20 





SHELL 


50 West 50th Street, New York 20, New York 


SHELL OIL COMPANY \ GY 
W\\) / 


100 Bush Street, San Francisco 6, California 
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How this 


STAINLESS STEEL 
| WIRE CONE 


makes the 
cream line vanish 





@ All of the cream that used to rise to the top of a bottle 
of milk is still there. But now you can’t see it. Homogen- 
izing has permanently blended the cream into the milk. 


The heart of a homogenizer is a porous cone formed of 
crimped stainless steel wire through which the milk is 
forced at high pressure. 


Ordinary wire couldn’t take the combination of tight 
crimping and severe forming without fracturing. And 


| NATIONAL- | 


| STANDARD | 


j// 
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it was too unstable to avoid matting and distortion 
under the processing pressure. 


National-Standard research teams solved each of these 
problems so that the dairy industry could have better 
homogenizing equipment. And we stand ready at all 
times to work on any problem that will give you better 
and more versatile products made from wire, wire cloth 
or steel strip. Call us and see. 


NATIONAL-STANDARD COMPANY «+ NILES, MICHIGAN 
Tire Wire, Stainless, Fabricated Braids and Tape 

ATHENIA STEEL DIVISION + CLIFTON, N. J. 

Flat, High Carbon, Cold Rolled Spring Steel 

REYNOLDS WIRE DIVISION «+ DIXON, ILLINOIS 

Industrial Wire Cioth 

WAGNER LITHO MACHINERY DIVISION - JERSEY CITY, N. J. 
Special Machinery for Metal Decorating 

WORCESTER WIRE WORKS DIVISION + WORCESTER, MASS. 
Round and Shaped Steel Wire, Small Sizes 
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In putting rubber to work, scientists have succeeded in impart- 
ing to this versatile material a great variety of properties. The 
desirable characteristics in each case depending upon the prod- 
uct’s eventual use. In the application illustrated here, resistance 
to wear is, obviously, the prime consideration. Now look at the 
rubber tip on an ordinary pencil and consider that an eraser 
does its job by wearing away. Could anyone ask for a better 
example of versatility? 

Zine Oxide is a basic ingredient in nearly all products made 
from either natural or synthetic rubber compounds. ST. JOE 
lead-free ZINC OXIDES are produced by a unique electro- 
thermic method —a modification of the direct-from-ore, or 
American Process. Zinc Oxides thus produced combine most 
of the desirable properties of the American and French Process 
types. 

ST. JOE ZINC OXIDES are available in grades to fit most 
any need, and their uniform high quality accounts for their 
wide use by the country’s leading producers of rubber products. 


ST. JOSEPH LEAD CO. 


ST. JOE 
ZINC OXIDE 


in the picture 


Photo above: Tire for off-the-road service must resist cuts, 
snaps, tears and severest rock penetration. 

Below: Tractor pulling log arch drags 5-ton logs to truck 
loading points. 


250 PARK AVE. NEW YORK 7 Plant & Laboratory, Monaca (Josephtown) Pe. 
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No sign of checking. The rubber insulation on Surface checking is clearly evident in the rubber 
this wire contains Sunoco Anti-Chek. Compare covering of this wire —which does not contain 
it with the sample at the right. Sunoco Anti-Chek. 


STOP SURFACE CHECKING AND CRACKING 
WITH SUNOCO ANTI-CHEK 


Sunoco Anti-Chek is unique . . . there’s no other anti-checking 
wax like it. It’s a narrow-cut primary product, not a blend. It 
is completely controlled from crude oil to finished product by 
the same company that originally developed it. And it is made 
in the most flexible wax plant in the world. To you this means 
a completely uniform product that can be depended on for the 
same excellent results tomorrow, next year, 10 years from now! 











Sunoco Anti-Chek keeps black sidewalls 


smooth... even after prolonged storage. 





Technivapa Bulletin 





Detailed information on the many 
advantages of Sunoco Anti-Chek 
is given in a new technical bulletin. 
To get a copy, call your Sun Oil 
Company representative or write 
Dept. RW-6. 
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Notice the cracking and checking of the side- 
wall on this tire which does not contain 
Sunoco Anti-Chek. 





INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTS DEPARTMENT 
SUN OIL COMPANY »S(NOCd> 


PHILADELPHIA 3, PA. e SUN OIL COMPANY LTD., TORONTO & MONTREAL 


Refiners of famous High-Test Blue Sunoco Gasoline 




















INTEGRATED SERVICE 





RUBBER-PLASTICS - CHEMICALS 


MACHINERY & EQUIPMENT 
PLANT DESIGN & LAYOUT 
PROCESS ENGINEERING 
RAW MATERIAL SOURCES 


Also Representing 

BROCKTON TOOL COMPANY 

THE BLACK ROCK MFG. COMPANY 
PAUL TROESTER MASCHINENFABRIK 
LEONH. HERBERT MASCHINENFABRIK 
ALBERT-HARRIS, INCORPORATED 
INDUSTRIAL OVENS, INCORPORATED 


CONTINENTAL MACHINERY COMPANY, INC. 


AND ASSOCIATED ENGINEERS AND ARCHITECTS 


Telephone WOrth 2-1650 
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261 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


CABLE— “CONTIMAC” NEW YORK 
RUBBER WORLD 
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What's 
different 
about © 


HI-SIL... 

















In 1948, Columbia-Southern introduced the first fine particle RE xa 
reinforcing silica ever offered at reasonable cost. The original TABLE OF PROPERTIES 1 . 4 
Hi-Sil pigment is now designated as Hi-Sil 101. ee ; 
Since then, continued research and development has re- Color White White White 
sulted in our newest and best reinforcing silica .. . Hi-Sil 233. | Specific gravity 1.95 1.95 1.95 
Production economies in our new plant bring even further | Average particle size, microns 0.030 0.022 0.022 
savings over Hi-Sil 101 plus easy processing and considerably | B.E.T. surface area, sq. m./gm. | 110 150 160 
higher reinforcement, particularly in synthetics of all types. | Refractive index 1.44 1.46 LS 
For processers of silicone rubber, Hi-Sil X303, a high purity Oil absorption, Rub-in method | pm 
material, is available on a commercial scale. Hi-Sil X303 pbniahiiielna eee te - ™ 
definitely should be included in any of your silicone prod Atte aaa | i pe os 
pee Heat loss, 105° C. % | % 6% 
development work. Total ignition loss, 1200° C. 10% 10% | 10% | 
If you are concerned by the heightening interest in colored Si, | 85% | 87% 88% 
stocks, transparent rubber, or in the basic problem of superior Ca0 | m | 05% | | 
compounds at lowest cost, investigate Hi-Sil today. Fe,0, | 0.3% 0.2% | | 
The comparison of currently available Hi-Sils is given at Al,0, | 0.3% 0.6% | | 
the right. For further information, contact Department Hi-Sil NaC! | 1.9% 1% | 0.0475 
at our Pittsburgh address. a! L J 











COLUMBIA-SOUTHERN 
CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


SUBSIDIARY OF PITTSBURGH PLATE GLASS COMPANY 


ONE GATEWAY CENTER PITTSBURGH 22- PENNSYLVANIA 


bulletin oF 
ay economies 





DISTRICT OFFICES: Cincinnati * Charlotte * Chicago * Cleveland + Boston 
New York « St. Louis * Minneapolis * New Orleans * Dallas * Houston 
Pittsburgh * Philadelphia * San Francisco 


IN CANADA : Standard Chemical Limited and its Commercial Chemicals Division 
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bull’s-eye for quality 


This huge calciner represents just one step in 
the TITANOX quality story. In this mammoth 
rotary kiln, titanium hydrate is converted to 
titanium dioxide. Here are developed, through 
careful heat treatment, the unique optical prop- 
erties of TITANOX pigments— unsurpassed 
whitening, brightening and opacifying power. 

Subsequent operations add to these optical 
properties such desirable qualities as ease of 
dispersion and freedom from coarse particles. 

From the full lines of “‘pure’’ and composite 
TITANOX white pigments, you can select one or 
a combination to fit any of your pigmentation 
needs. Your TITANOX representative and our 
Technical Service Department are always ready 


to help you make the right choice. Titanium 
Pigment Corporation, 111 Broadway, New York 
6, N. Y.; Atlanta 2; Boston 6; Chicago 3; 
Cleveland 15; Los Angeles 22; Philadelphia 3; 
Pittsburgh 12; Portland 9, Ore.; San Francisco 
7. In Canada: Canadian Titanium Pigments 
Limited, Montreal 2; Toronto 1. 


TITANIUM PIGMENT CORPORATION 


Subsidiory of NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY 


RUBBER WORLD 
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“IT’S A PLEASURE ts a RO 


WORKING WITH WA > 4 i 
BEADS” ; 


“T like Detero Wax because— 


IT POURS easily—no messy 
flakes—will not stick in hot weather 
or hot mill rooms. Handles much 
more easily! 


IT MEASURES 050 easily and 
quickly—no “approximate” weights! 
IT DISPERSE S easily and uni- 


> 


formly—cuts mixing time! 


A message to the man who 
BUYS the wax at your plant: 
The man who uses DETERO WAX likes 
it because it makes his job easier — but 
DETERO WAX makes the product 
better, too. 


Detero Wax has been tried and tested 
in rubber formulations, and has been 
proven to give superior protection 
against weather and ozone. 











Specific wax blends for unusual rubber 
formulations can be beaded according to 
your specifications. 


Blended DETERO WAX BEADS speed and 
improve processing and improve the product. 


We have also developed special DETERO WAX 
BEADS for VINYL PLASTICS. LET US WORK 
WITH YOU—TO /MPROVE YOUR PRESENT 
PRODUCTS or in the DEVELOPMENT OF 
NEW PRODUCTS FOR SPECIAL REQUIRE- 
MENTS OR CONDITIONS. 


American Maintenance Supply Co. 
236 WEST NORTH AVENUE, CHICAGO, ILL. 
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PROCESS PATENT APPLIED FOR 
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Manufacturers of 
CANARY LINERS 


Mildew-proofing and Flame-proofing 
Cotton Fabrics as per Government 
Specifications. Write or Wire for Samples 











and Quotations. 


rue pean J. J. WHITE Products Co. 


pares 7000 UNION AVENUE 
CLEVELAND 5, OHIO 





CRUDE 
RUBBER 


SYNTHETIC 
RUBBER 


LIQUID 
LATEX 





Ee. P. LAMBERT CoO. 


FIRST NATIONAL TOWER AKRON 8, OHIO 
HEmlock 4-2188 


Member — Commodity Exchange, Inc.. 





COUMARONE RESINS 
ise Ui lemme &) 


= eee PLASTICIZERS 
SSS Se POWDERED RUBBER 
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for new equipment, spares or replac 





THERE IS A 


UNITED. 


service Lrved 


ROL! 







UNITED Service-Proved CRACKER ROLLS 


When you specify UNITED ROLLS, your complete 
satisfaction is guaranteed by over 50 years’ experience 
in the design and manufacture of rolls for practically 
every type of rolling application. Precision engineered 





to the specific requirement of the individual machine 
or equipment in which they are to be used, UNITED 
Service-Proved ROLLS are in use the world over by 


RUBBER processors of rubber, plastics, linoleum, paper, paint 

PLASTICS and scores of other metallic and non-metallic sub- 
stances. 

LINOLEUM 

TILE Specify UNITED ROLLS for new equipment, spares or 
replacements. The experience and advice of our rolls 

PAINT engineers is available without obligation. 

OR OTHER 

NON-METALLIC 


ENGINEERING AND 
FOUNDRY COMPANY 


PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA 


Plants at * Pittsburgh ® Vandergrift * Youngstown * Canton Designers and Builders of Ferrous and Non-Ferrous Rolling Mills, 
© Wilmington (Lobdell United Division) Mill Rolls, Auxiliary Mill and Processing Equipment, Presses and 
SUBSIDIARIES: Adamson United Company, Akron, Ohio other heavy machinery. Manufacturers of Iron, Nodular Iron and 


Stedman Foundry and Machine 


Company, Inc., Aurora, Indiana Steel Castings and Weldments. 
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TW 
Morris 


TRIMMING 
MACHINES 


The World’s Trimmers 









#5 
V-BELT 
TRIMMER 


"Morris TRIMMING MACHINES 


< 6301 WINTHROP AVENUE 
< CHICAGO 40, ILL., U.S.A. 





























HEVEATEX 


CORPORATION 


78 GOODYEAR AVENUE 
MELROSE 76, MASS. 


BRANCHES: CHICAGO, ILL. AKRON, O. DETROIT, MICH. LOS ANGELES, CAL 





Natural and Synthetic 


Latex and Latex Compounds 


for all purposes 
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Blacks 





KOSMOS 
BRANDS 








UNITED CARBON COMPANY, INC. 














Kosmos 50, Fast Extrusion Furnace 
Black (FEF), appeals most to compounders 
coping with processing and reinforcement 
problems. 


Kosmos 50 is peer among blacks when 
extrusion needs are greatest. It tubes fast, 
smooth, true to gauge and is consistent. 


Kosmos 50 has strength. It is a ‘‘nat- 
ural’’ for stepping up the processing and 
reinforcement of lesser reinforcing blacks. 
It blends perfectly with upper abrasion 
level blacks and eases their processing. 


For blacks with quality distinction go 
UNITED. Leaders in the rubber industry 
bank on UNITED blacks. Stay with them. 


UNITED CARBON COMPANY, INC. 


CHARLESTON 27, WEST VIRGINIA 


NEW YORK AKRON CHICAGO BOSTON MEMPHIS 























the ideal 
hot-weather 
4 combination 


in Channel Black Stocks and 
‘ Stocks with Low Black Loadings 


DPG and MBTS 


for low-cost acceleration... 
good processing... 
high modulus values in 
vulcanized rubber 


plus... 
RETARDER PD 


for processing safety under 
hot-weather conditions... 
effective protection against 
scorching 













For full information and samples, 
contact our sales representatives 
listed below. 


SALES REPRESENTATIVES AND WAREHOUSE 
STOCKS: Akron Chemical Company, Akron, Ohio + 
Ernest Jacoby and Company, Boston, Mass. » Herron 
& Meyer of Chicago, Ill. + H. M. Royal, Inc., Los 
Angeles, Calif. » H. M, Royal, Inc., Trenton, N. J. 
¢ In Canada: St. Lawrence Chemical Company, Ltd., 
Montreal and Toronto 
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RO Y LE 1A (22 cylinder bore) 


Spirod Extruding Machine with electric heating and high 
velocity evaporative cooling. An all-purpose 
extruding machine for processing 
rubber and plastics. 
Available in sizes 1 Yg‘’ through 


12" cylinder bore. 


Strainers, Cooling Troughs, Light 
Wire and Cable Capstans, 
Motorized Take-ups, 
Temperature Control Units. 


PIONEERED THE CONTINUOUS EXTRUSION PROCESS IN 





London, England Home Office Akron, Ohio Los Angeles, Ca! PATERSON 3 A NEW je RSEY 
Jemes Doy (Machinery) Ltd. V.M. Hovey J.W. VanRiper J.C. Clinefelter H. M. Royal, Inc. 
Hyde Pork 2430 - 0456 SHerwood 2-8262 SWondole 4-5020 LOgan 326) 


TESTOR IRE SPL 


CTICE”’® 
bleve LINE OF 


LEADERS IN THE FIELD 
For 
RESEARCH and 
MANUFACTURING 
DEPENDABILITY 


THE STAMFORD RUBBER SUPPLY COMPANY, STAMFORD, CONN. 
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RELIABLE ZINC OXIDES 


AZO-ZZZ-44 and AZO-ZZZ-55 assure good 
dispersion and easy processing because of their 
uniform particle size and absence of extreme fines. 
With AZO-ZZZ-11, 22, 33, (Acicular types) 

and special grades, a complete range of zinc oxides 
is offered for every rubber requirement. 


A RELIABLE SOURCE 


American Zine assures an uninterrupted supply 

of zinc oxide. Recent discovery and development 

of a new, large ore body, added to previous 
American Zinc reserves, provides sufficient ore to last 
many years at the current rate of production. 


\ °/ ( duz-aa 


’ 


A 


\ f \ 
rh hae" 


ZZ-55 


AMERICAN ZINC SALES COMPANY 


distributors for 


AMERICAN ZINC, LEAD & SMELTING COMPANY 
COLUMBUS, OHIO =* CHICAGO * ST. LOUIS * NEW YORK 











The soft, rubber-like characteristics of 
plastisols lend themselves to many 
applications: 


1. In the creation of a new 
product. 


Q 2. As an improved material 
for a current product. 


The toughness, chemical resistance, 
wear resistance, tear strength and 
permanent flexibility make these com- 
pounds outstanding as noise dead- 
eners, wire coatings, flexible molded 
parts, textile coatings, sealing com- 
pounds, glove coatings and in many 
other applications. 
If your product requires a soft plastic 
@ coating or a molded part, you should 
consider the use of vinyl plastisols. 


a 


Best Known Name In Plastisol” 


Upisen-Slandard Co 


225 Galveston Ave., Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 


WEW YORK OFFICE: 15 Pork Row, New York 38,6. Y 
CHICAGO OFFICE: 55 E. Washington Street, Chicage 2, Ili 
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Che Institution 
of the Rubber Industry 


LONDON 


The LR.I., which was founded in 1921, is now 
a great association of people engaged in all 
branches of the Rubber Industry. Its members 
include rubber producers, manufacturers, scien- 
tists, technologists, executives, students and 
others, in many countries of the world. 


It has reached its present position of authority 
and respect through the high standard it has set 
for the technical literature it publishes, the di- 
plomas it awards, and the meetings and confer- 
ences it organizes. 


In collaboration with other Societies, it aims to 
raise the standing of the Industry throughout the 
world by improving the technical qualifications 
of its personnel, extending the study of its raw 
materials, processes, and products, and by pro- 
moting the exchange of technical discovery and 
information by means of literature, conferences, 
and meetings. 


Membership of the Institution is open to all 
interested at an annual subscription of $7.50 
which entitles the member to receive the bi- 
monthly Transactions free of charge and to pur- 
chase other publications (such as the Annual Re- 
ports and Monographs) at reduced rates. It also 
serves to put him in touch with his colleagues 
and their work in other parts of the world and 
confers on him full rights to vote, to nomination 
for election to the Council and to participate in 
meetings and Conferences organized by the Insti- 
tution. 


Complete details are easily obtained 
by writing to: 


SECRETARY 


INSTITUTION OF THE RUBBER INDUSTRY 
12, WHITEHALL 
LONDON, S.W. 1, ENGLAND 
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when 


a manufacturer 

of rubber products 
thinks of supply... 

he should think of 
Shell Chemical 
Synthetic Rubber, 
available in several 
types, delivered 
promptly, by the bale 
or by the carload... 


Get in touch with Shell Chemical Corporation, Synthetic Rubber 
Sales Division, P. O. Box 216, Torrance, California 








SHELL CHEMICAL CORPORATION * 


— SYNTHETIC RUBBER SALES DIVISION 
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VULCACURE 


AQUEOUS SUSPENSIONS OF ULTRA ACCELERATORS, 
BY A NEW PROCESS, FOR LATEX COMPOUNDING 


VULCACURE ZM VULCACURE ZE 


50% Zinc Dimethyldithiocarbamate 50% Zinc Diethyldithiocarbamate 


VULCACURE ZB VULCACURE NB 


50% Zinc Dibutyldithiocarbamate 47% Sodium Dibutyldithiocarbamate 


PROVEN PRACTICAL AND ECONOMICAL 


PARTICLE SIZE BETTER THAN FORTY-EIGHT HOUR BALL MILLED DISPERSIONS 
® 


Our sales and technical staffs are at your disposal 


"Registered Trademark 


new ensLano OFFICE AE VA UI CAAA TCH VMI Um acesenTarive 


Alco Oil & Chemical Corp. H. M. Royal, | 
.M. , Inc. 


610 Industrial Trust Building ohne ° a Whse., 4814 Loma Vista Ave. 
ocala take Trenton Ave. and William St., Philadelphia 34, Pa. Ranayneneemied 
4 





MACHINERY and EQUIPMENT for RUBBER and PLASTICS 


VOLUME I—PRIMARY MACHINERY AND EQUIPMENT 


THE ONLY BOOK OF ITS KIND 


20 Complete Chapters, on Each of the Following Subjects 


. Mills . Press Accessories 14. Tire & Tube Machinery 
. Mill Accessories 9. Presses, Injection 15. Hose & Belting Machinery 


tinea . Molds & Mold Accessories es mastered 
. Calenders ccessories . Wire able Machinery 
. Extruders . TE Coeting enemy agepetet 18. Sole & Heel Machinery 


. Extruder Accessories . Pressure Vessels 19. Latex Machinery 
. Presses, Compression - . Heaters, Dryers and Coolers 20. Special Plastics Machinery 


PLEASE FILL IN AND MAIL WITH REMITTANCE OR WE WILL BILL YOU 
RUBBER WORLD, 386 Fourth Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 


Order for .copies of ‘“Ma- Name 
chinery & Equipment for Rubber 
& Plastics.” 
$15. in U.S.A. Street 
$16. Elsewhere City 


Firm 
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x-ray -Private-eye of guality control... 


You are looking at the beginning of a quality control step that used to take over four hours— 


now it’s done in six minutes! A specimen of Glidden Rutile Titanium Dioxide is being readied 





for exposure to 4 X-ray beams in the Diffractometer. The “magic eye” of this unit will determine 
the degree of rutilization in the pigment, then amplify, count and record the data. It’s all part 
of the extra care that Glidden takes to assure you the highest quality pigments — Rutile and 
Anatase Titanium and Cadmolith Reds and Yellows. Ask now for detailed information on these 


products of Glidden Planned Research. 


THE GLIDDEN COMPANY 


Chemicals * Pigments « Metals Division 
Baltimore, Maryland Collinsville, Illinois e Hammond, Indiana Scranton, Pa. 
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ARE OUR BASIC PRODUCT 


Blueprinted here are four of these ‘‘brain products” No matter how efficient individual production 
... each designed to assure the most efficient con- machines may be, their full value can not be real- 
version of raw or reclaim materials to finished or _jzed unless they are components of an overall plan. 
semifinished products. That's why these “ideas” were developed . . . and 
Developed from start to finish by F-B engineers, why they are so important. 
these setups are composed of production machines 
matched in capacity to prevent “choking” or 
“starving” of succeeding units. Production flows 
without costly interruption. Manual aid and super- can help you with a production layout to fit your 


vision are reduced to a minimum. individual needs. 


If you are thinking of modernizing or expand- 


ing your facilities, Farrel-Birmingham engineers 


FB-1012 


FARREL-BIRMINGHAM COMPANY, INC. 
ANSONIA, CONNECTICUT 


Plants: Ansonia and Derby, Conn., Buffalo and Rochester, N. Y. 
Sales Offices: Ansonia, Buffalo, New York, Akron, Chicago, 
Fayetteville (N. C.), Los Angeles, Houston 


F-B® PRODUCTION UNITS 


Banbury Mixers ¢ Plastica- 
tors « Pelletizers * Extruders 
¢ Calenders « Mixing, 
Grinding, Warming and 
Sheeting Mills * Refiners « 
Crackers * Washers ¢ Hose 
Machines ¢ Bale Cutters « 
Hydraulic Presses and 
Other Equipment for Pro- 
cessing Rubber and Plastic 
Materials 











VULCANIZED 
VEGETABLE OILS 


—RUBBER SUBSTITUTES— 


Types, grades and blends for every 
purpose, wherever Vulcanized 
Vegetable Oils can be used in pro- 
duction of Rubber Goods—be they 
Synthetic, Natural, or Reclaimed. 


A LONG ESTABLISHED AND 
PROVEN PRODUCT 





Represented by: 
HARWICK STANDARD CHEMICAL CO. 


Akron — Boston — Trenton — Chicago — Denver — Los Angeles 
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GREATER ECONOMY 
IN VINYL FILM LAMINATING 
INTEREST YOU? 


ARCCO C 510 Heat Seal Solution Laminant 
offers these advantages over direct calendering: 


Spreader knife application of base coat, any time prior 
to lamination, simplifying production schedules. 


Lamination and embossing accomplished in one pass, 
an important processing economy. 


Small orders easily processed without upsetting cal- 
ender schedules. 


Laminating with ARCCO C 510 eliminates necessity of 
making up small lots of coating compound. 


Non-reclaimable scrap vinyl compound eliminated. 


Greater versatility. Fabric base coated with ARCCO 
C 510 can be laminated to vinyl film ranging from .004” 
gauge to .020”. 


Other ARCCO Heat Seal Solutions and Emulsions pro- 
vide excellent adhesion to cotton, wool, rayon and 
leather, and can be tailor-made to meet your individual 
requirements. 


An ARCCO engineer will be glad to call and give you 
complete information about the characteristics and uses 
of ARCCO C 510 Heat Seal Solutions and Emulsions 
for vinyl films and as Heat Seal Coatings for fabrics. 


ARCCO offers a complete compounding service for 
emulsions, solutions and hot melts, both standard and 
specialized formulae. Feel free to consult our ARCCO 
Technical Service about your specific requirements. 





a 


_—fez> AMERICAN RESINOUS 
» CHEMICALS CORPORATION 


RESIN EMULSIONS, SOLUTIONS AND HOT MELTS FOR ADHE- 

SIVE BASES, BINDERS, COATINGS, SIZES AND SATURANTS 

GENERAL OFFICES: 103 FOSTER STREET, PEABODY, MASSACHUSETTS 
IN CANADA: American Resinou fC td 


s Chemicals of Canada, Ltd., 
20 Trent Ave., Toronto, Canada 


RUBBER WORLD 
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How long did it take... 


to get from here...to here? 








Answer: 27 years 


ANTIOXIDANTS 
Flectol* H 
NYoTit col i-> daa BB) 
Santoflex 75 
Santoflex AW 
Santowhite* Crystals 
Santowhite MK 
Santowhite L 
Santowhite Powder 
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Before electric headlights were intro- 
duced in 1913, night driving by feeble, 
undependable light was a hazardous 
venture. Further research led to the de- 
velopment of today’s high-performance 
sealed beam lights which became stand- 
ard equipment on 1940 cars. 


At the same time, the rubber industry 
was developing new and better ways 
to make rubber work harder. Partner 
in this development is Monsanto with 
its group of high-performance rubber 
chemicals which have done—and are 
still doing—so much to improve tires 
and other rubber products. 


For example, Monsanto Santocure was 
the original commercially produced sul- 
fenamide type accelerator and with 
Santocure NS is considered a standard 
of the rubber industry. Santocure NS 
has similar behavior in compounded 
rubbers as Santocure, and is character- 
ized by excellent delayed action which 
gives greater freedom from scorch. The 
amount of Santocure NS can generally 
be reduced about 10°) because of its 
greater strength. 


Write today, for your copy of catalog 
“Chemicals forthe Rubber Industry,”’ to 
MONSANTO CHEMICAL COMPANY, 
Rubber Chemicals Dept., 920 Brown 
Street, Akron 11, Ohio. 
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MONSANTO CHEMICALS FOR THE RUBBER INDUSTRY 


MERCAPTO 

ACCELERATORS 

Santocure* NS 

Santocure 

El-Sixty* 

Mertax (Purified Thiotax) 

Thiotax* (2-Mercapto- 
benzothiazole) 

Thiofide* |2,2'-dithiobis 
(benzothiazole) | 


Thiofide S (Seed Form) 
ALDEHYDE AMINE 

PNG GS 484-7010) 5) 

A-32 

A-100 

SPECIAL MATERIALS 
Thiocarbanilide (“A-1") 
Santovar*-A 

Sulfasan* R 

Insoluble Sulfur “60” 


ULTRA -ACCELERATORS 
FOR LATEX, ETC. 

R-2 Crystals 

RZ-50-A 

RZ-50-B 

Thivrad* (Tetramethyl- 
thiuram-disulfide) 

Mono Thiurad 
(Tetramethyl-thiuram- 
monosulfide) 


Ethyl Thiurad (Tetraethyl- 
thiuram-disulfide) 

GUANIDINE 
ACCELERATORS 

Diphenylguanidine 
(D.P.G.) 

Guantal* 


COLORS 
REODORANTS 






































































QUALITY PRODUCTS SINCE 1849 
Tools For Cementing f 
And Vulcanizing 
Tools in stock in all standard designs for work- 
ing rubber, leather, plastics, wire cloth, ete. 
Special rubber tools, molds and rolls made to 
order. Also steel letters, figures and dies for 
marking products and tools. Write for circulars. { 
specifically \ 
engineered to 
meet your needs 
TIRE FABRICS 
HOSE AND BELT DUCKS 
CHAFERS settee, 
YARNS * THREADS « CORDAGE oo y 
SHEETINGS « COATING : § 
FABRICS « DIVERSIFIED THOMASTON 
COTTON FABRICS : 
abr FLAT FACE 
We invite SINCE 1899 
your inquiries 
# PORCUPINE 
GIC HOGGSON & PETTIS MFG. CO. STITCHER 
141S Brewery St., New Haven 7, Conn. 
THOMASTON, GEORGIA * NEW YORK OFFICE: 40 WORTH STREET Pac. Coast: H. M. Royal, Inc., Los Angeles 
AKRON, OHIO OFFICE, 308 AKRON SAVINGS AND LOAN BUILDING 
—_ MACHINES for pipe lines that POT AL 
4 Campbell ROLLER DIE CUTTER, 
standard and heavy duty 
models. Die cuts many mater- 
ials, trims molded rubber 
goods. 
Campbell FOAM RUBBER SPLITTERD 
for natural and synthetic foam, 
other materials. Splits most stock 
to !/g'' thickness. 
«4 Campbell FOAM RUBBER 
CUSHION CUTTER : : 
or unrestri woofs m, air, or flui 
best for fabricating cush- For un ek pe igs te SoBe 
ioning and seating mater- in motion. 
ial and for leveling stock Complete 360° swing. The strength of pipe 
before splitting. with the flexibility of hose. Only four parts 
assure long wear, low maintenance. No 
Call, write or wite TODAY! ee ee 
« WRITE for full information and prices. 
Est. 1917 FLEXO SUPPLY CO. Inc. 
AND MACHINE CO. 
4651 PAGE BLVD. ST. LOUIS 13, MO. 
1734 FRONT ST., CUYAHOGA FALLS, 0. in Canada: S.A. ARMSTRONG, Ltd., 1400 O'Connor Dr., Toronto 13, Ont. 
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NOW 


in tank-car quantities 








HO-CH.CHCH.CH.CH.CH-OH 
0H A 


5 Ss 





° 
a long-chain polyol 
polyurethane resins and isocyanate foams 
for modified alkyd resins 
humectant-plasticizer applications 
The three hydroxyl groups of hexanetriol-], 2. 6 are readily 
esterified under normal cooking conditions. (lone or in combina- _.. write the CarBIpE Office nearest vou for the 
tion with other polyols, hexanetriol-1, 2, 6 reacts with dibasic technical bulletin on Triols (F-7779). Carpipe 
acids to make polyester resins and alkyd resins with greater also supplies pentanediol-1. 5 and 23 other glycols 


and polyglycols. In Canada: Carbide Chemicals 
Company, Division of Union Carbide Canada 
Limited. Montreal and Toronto. 


flexibility and increased compatibility with other resins. 
Hexanetriol-1, 2, 6 offers a new approach to the manufacture 
of polyurethane resins and isocyanate foams. Because of its 
configuration, limited hygroscopicity (about 40 per cent of 
glycerol), and solvent properties, it is effective as a humectant- 
plasticizer for water-dispersible resins. Hexanetriol-l, 2, 6 is 
now available in tank-car quantities. Order now and put 
this valuable triol to work for you. 


Specific Gravity at 20/20°C. 1.1063 
Boiling Point at 5mm. Hy b7e-¢. 
Vapor Pressure at 20°C. <0.01 mm. Hg 
Freezing Point........ .......Sets toa glass below -20°C. 
Solubility in Water at 20°C. . . Complete Carbide and Carbon Chemicals Company 
Wiesel 4 20°C 2581 cps A Division of 
iscosity ale ORE SICK. cps. Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation 
BE BOO: 86. corer uie ire 512 cps. 30 East 42nd Street [Tq New York 17, N.Y 
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Exclusive Agents for ~ 3 
RCMA RAY-BRAND i |) ae 
CENTRIFUGED LATEX ie 


RUBBER CORPORATION OF AMERICA 


Suppliers of: 


¢ GR-S Latex Concentrate 
* Latex Compounds 
* Synthetic Emulsions 
¢ Plastisols 
Consult our fully equipped laboratory 
for the answer to your problem. 


Write today to: 





SERVING $ RUBBER CORPORATION OF AMERICA 
AMERICAN INDUSTRY New South Road, Hicksville, N. Y. 
FOR A Sales Offices: 
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Trade Mark 


® 


100% ALL RUBBER 
SOLIDS 


Natural & synthetic rubbers in 
flowable form. 





Also special grades having superior compatibility 
with asphalt and polyethylene. 


TECHNICAL LABORATORY INFORMATION AND SAMPLES UPON YOUR REQUEST 












ORIGINATORS 
OF QUALITY 
DEPOLYMERIZED D P 4 PWINCORPORATED 


RUSSERS A Subsidiary of H. V. HARDMAN CO. 
571 SI RECT 


CORTLANDT 
SG eee ee 


“SINCE 1906” 
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Buy your Neoprene Grade 
magnesia from a SPECIALIST! 


will serve you with the widest range of quality magnesias: 


GENMAG TECHNICAL ) for excellent scorch 
EXTRA LIGHT CALCINED resistance, high tensile 
MAGNESIA and fast cures. 
GENMAG ML TECHNICAL Two good low-cost 
LIGHT 101 magnesia values 
HEAVY CALCINED for Filler, Corrective 
MAGNESITE— and Extender 
CARBONATE OF MAGNESIA, § d 
LIGHT— ine and pure 


GENERAL MAGNESITE AND MAGNESIA COMPANY 


Manufactured at: Plymouth Meeting, Penn., Phone: Plymouth Meeting 
3-2880, Mailing Address : Box 671, Norristown, Penn. 








1, SEAL RING — of 
special carbon- 
graphite. Eliminates 
packing and oiling. 











2. GUIDE — Also of 
carbon- graphite. 
Makes joint self- 
supporting. 











3. NIPPLE — Rotates 
with roll, seals 
against ring. 


4, SPRING — For 
initial seating only. 
In operation joint is 
pressure sealed. 























Internal 


For introducing steam and liquids into 
rotating rolls and cylinders, there’s 
nothing like the Johnson Joint above. 
It’s packless, self-lubricating, self-ad- 
justing, self-supporting. It has been 
adopted by dozens of machinery makers, and is finding 
new uses every day. 


Parts 


Type SB shown handles both steam and condensate through same 
head; also available for through flow service, and in sizes and styles 
for all operating conditions. Write for literature. 


rporation ” 


869 Wood St., Three Rivers, Mich. 
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A BANBURY INTERCHANGE 





By (SECO) 


> ESTABLISHED 1868 < 
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SAVES YOU 
WEEKS OF 


COSTLY & F 
OQUWUN TIME | 


— 





ye a“ Ready 
_ for 
Shipment 
/ 
\ TIME 1S MONEY 


(SECO) : ; 
A | } rebuilt Banbury body, now available on our Guar- 


ee anteed Interchange Plan, saves you money two ways— 


anaes 





@ Reduces to a minimum lost production through mixer down time. 
® Restores operating efficiency to new-equipment level. 





PARTS 
FOR ALL 
7) F 4 = 
MIXERS 
IN STOCK 





Both of these factors represent time, and time is money. 







SECO engineered rebuilding of Banbury bodies by skilled techni- 
cians, combined with material and construction improvements, 
assures you of top operating efficiency and dependability —backed by 
the guarantee of manufacturers of high-precision machinery since 
1S68. 

Your letter, wire or telephone call will bring one of our Engineers 
to vour plant—without cost or obligation—to give you the details 
of our Guaranteed Interchange Plan. 


SKINNER: ENGINE:COMPANY 


sen RUBBER MACHINERY DIVISION 


TELEPHONE ERIE 2-366! 
— ERIE 6:-PENNSYLVANIA 
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A New Low-Cost Huber Oil Furnace Black 


J. M. HUBER CORPORATION C(I 
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(General Purpose Furnace Black) 


Arogen GPF combines the best features of oil fur- 
nace blacks—high tensile and high tear properties, 
good reinforcement—with excellent processing 


characteristics...and all at low cost. 


Arogen GPF js an all-around utility black, equally 
good for tires and mechanical goods, with reinforc- 


ing properties superior to SRF grades. 


Commercial quantities of Arogen GPF are available 


now. Write today for working samples. 


100 PARK AVENUE « NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 


Manufacturers of Furnace Blacks, Channel Blacks, 
Rubber Clays, Rubber Chemicals 


AROMEX’ HAF ¢ AROMEX ISAF e AROMEX CF e AROMEX SAF 
WYEX (EPC) e MODULEX (HMF) e AROGEN (GPF) ¢ COLLOCARBS 
ARROW TX (MPC) e ESSEX (SRF) e AROVEL (FEF) 
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Status of Automation in the Rubber 
and Plastics Industries' 


By G. V. KULLGREN 
Hale & Kullgren. Inc.. Akron, O. 


The installation of mechanization and automatic Examples of automation or mechanization in vari- 
controls in the rubber and plastics industries has ous processes in the rubber industry and to a lesser 
been accelerated in recent years under the pressure extent in the plastics industry as well as some com- 
of keen competition and rising labor costs. Automa- ments on future automation possibilities are dis- 


tion also increases with continuous processing. cussed in this article. 

FOR the purpose of this paper automation will be As an example, tire plant productivity at the rate of 20 
considered as the application of automatic controls to to 25 pounds of finished tires produced per manhour 
mechanized processes. Mechanization is being developed worked in the plant bargaining unit used to be con- 
in many of the processes of the rubber industry, and sidered acceptable efficiency, but today some tire plants 
automatic controls will inevitably follow. operate above 45 pounds per manhour. A large part of 

As is the case in many industries, the installation of 

schanizati ‘ ‘ eee ce . . eae '1Presented before the Rubber & Plastics Subcommitiee, 
mechanization and automatic controls in the rubber in- A.LE.E., Akron. O., Apr. 4, 1955, See RUBBER WoRLD, May 
dustry has been accelerated in recent years under the 1955, p. 213, for other papers on program which are being 

i 1 ve . a published together with this one in booklet form by A.LE.E., 29 
pressure of keen competition and increasing labor costs. W. 39th St., New York, N.Y. 


Fig. |. Schematic diagram of modern rubber mill room showing mechanization and automation in the bulk han- 
dling of carbon black, pelletizing and conveying of raw rubber and mixed stock, and automatic weighing and 
conveying of compounding ingredients 
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this gain has been accomplished by mechanization; the 
balance has been obtained by industrial engineering 
changes such as job evaluation, methods-time-measure- 
ment, and incentive pay plans. 

Continuous-flow type of processes is usually more 
adaptable to automatic controls, and the use of automa- 
tion will increase as more processes are converted from 
batch type, “pick it up” and “lay it down” operations. 

I will try to recite examples of the installation of auto- 
mation or mechanization in the various processes of the 
rubber industry, and to a lesser extent the plastics indus- 
try, and also romance a little on future automation 
which could come about as a result of the economic 
pressures mentioned previously. 

The manufacturing of rubber products can be roughly 
divided into principal processes as follows: (1) raw ma- 
terial receiving and storage; (2) compounding and 
mixing; (3) stock preparation: (a) extrusion, (b) cal- 
endering: (4) preforming: (5) curing: (6) finishing, 
assembly, and packing: (7) warehousing and shipping. 


Raw Material Receiving and Storage 

In the department of raw material receiving and stor- 
age, some progress has been made toward eliminating 
the labor of unloading and transporting to storage. Many 
of the larger plants have facilities for receiving carbon 
black in bulk carload lots, using a large multi-compart- 
ment tank for storage prior to processing. A typical 
facility of this type is included in Figure 1. A carbon 
black storage tank at a Dayton Rubber Co. plant is 
shown in Figure 2. 

Such systems are often found in plants using 15 or 
more carloads of black per month and usually have ca- 
pacity for eight to 10 carloads of black. These systems 
are uSually operated from a central control pane! and 
use bucket and belt conveyors for transportation, or in 
a few cases, air conveyors. Surge tanks, located over the 
mixers, feed the scale hoppers that in turn discharge 
into the mixers. Various degrees of automatic controls 
are used, ranging from manually regulated weighing 
and dumping up to fully automatic sequence controls. 

These systems are fairly expensive; for example, one 
of this type with a distributing system to handle four 
Banbury mixers with automatic weighing equipment at 
the mixers can run in excess of $300,000 installed. Less 
elaborate systems are now being developed in coopera- 
tion with the carbon black manufacturers aimed toward 
justification by the small and medium sized plant. 

Zinc oxide, clay, and other pigments are handled in a 
similar manner in a few cases where the volume will 
justify expenditure for a bulk handling system. These 
and other dry pigments, however. are usually received 
and stored in drums or bags. These materials are usually 
dumped manually into bins or hoppers for compound- 
ing. Oils and other liquid materials are received in larger 
plants from tank cars or tank truck into a tank farm and 
transported to the mixers by means of pumps and heated 
pipes. This bulk handling system, of course, offers the 
advantages of minimum contamination and saving of 
drum expense and some labor. 

Ways and means of handling raw rubber in bulk form 
have been investigated superficially, but will probably 
be looked into more thoroughly now that the synthetic 
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plants will be privately owned and operated. It might be 
desirable in some instances to do some of the com- 
pounding at the synthetic rubber plant and then ship the 
compounded rubber in pellet form to the conversion 
plant, particularly if the material is adaptable to bulk 
transport. One reclaimer is now shipping reclaim rubber 
in pellet form by trailer truck, using air conveyors for 
loading and unloading. 


Compounding and Mixing 

The process of compounding and mixing offers con- 
siderable opportunity for automation in that the work 
on the rubber is performed mechanically, and it is nec- 
essary only to develop the proper transporting means 
between operations and apply automatic controls. This 
procedure has been accomplished to a great extent in 
some plants. The advantages are: (1) uniformity of 
mixed stock; (2) increased output since productivity is 
determined by mechanical capacity and not by human 
capacity; (3) labor saving. 

The principal operations in compounding and mixing 
consist of plastication (for natural rubber), compound- 
ing and mixing of a masterbatch (which usually contains 
all the materials except the curing agents such as sulfur 
and acceleration), cooling of the masterbatch stock after 
discharge from the mixer, then final compounding and 
mixing, cooling, and sheeting of the finished mixed stock 
prior to storage before calendering or extrusion. 


Rubber Breakdown and Handling 

Plastication of natural rubber in the larger plants is 
usually accomplished in a screw-type machine with an 
output of 7,000 to 10,000 pounds per hour. Hot bales of 
rubber are delivered to a bale cutter from an oven. The 
cutter divides the bale into segments small enough to 
feed properly into the 24-inch screw in the plasticator 
hopper. Mechanization, proper arrangement of equip- 
ment, and the use of some controls permit one man to 
operate both units. With synthetic rubber it is general 
practice in some plants to use the plasticator with regu- 
lar or hot GR-S, but with cold GR-S, plastication is 
usually done in the Banbury mixer. 

In some plants the processing of the stock from raw 
material storage to finished mixed stock, ready for ex- 
truding or calendering, is all mechanized and nearly 
automatic. Such a system is shown diagramatically in 
Figure 1. This system requires that all raw materials be 
served to the Banbury in a form suitable for automatic 
weighing. At the present time a common way to handle 
rubber for this purpose is in the form of pellets which 
requires that all of the raw rubbers be processed through 
some form of mechanical converter to get them into 
pellet form. 

The most accepted way of converting the raw rubber 
to pellet form is by the use of the Hale pelletizer head 
mounted on the delivery end of an extruder-type ma- 
chine. See Figure 3. As the pellets are discharged from 
the head, they can be coated with a wet or dry insulator 
such as soapstone. In the case of natural rubber, this 
conversion can be combined with the plastication op- 
eration. 

From the converter the material passes through a 
cooler and air conveyor into storage. From storage it is 
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delivered to blenders prior to mixing, as indicated in 
Figure 1. The methods of cooling, handling, and storing 
of pellets vary from plant to plant, and rubber being 
what it is, all of them have had some problems. 


Materials Handling and Weighing 


Other dry materials such as antioxidants, zine oxide, 
resins, etc., are usually received in sacks or drums and 
loaded into the compounding-system storage hoppers 
manually. In a system as shown, the Banbury is equipped 
with an automatic cycle controller which performs the 
functions of lowering and raising the ram, opening and 
closing the upper door, opening and closing the dis- 
charge door, and operating the feeders which deliver 
the various materials from the weigh hoppers. Each 
Banbury is also furnished with automatic scales for 
weighing the liquid materials and carbon blacks. These 
materials pass directly from the scale hopper into the 
mixer in response to signals from the controller. The 
balance of the materials, including rubbers and dry pig- 
ments, are preweighed in a central compounding system 
which will usually have capacity for serving two or more 
mixers, depending upon the speed of weighing in rela- 
tion to Banbury cycle time. It is not uncommon for a 
weighing system to be able to weigh out and deliver a 
batch for a #11 Banbury mixer in approximately 45 
seconds. If the mixers are operating on overall cycles of 
2-2'2 minutes, one system can easily take care of two 
mixers. 

In most of the systems in operation today, both the 
rubber and dry pigment scales are arranged to feed only 
one mixer, with the transfer of materials from the scale 
hopper to the Banbury being done by means of a belt. 
(See Figure 4.) It would seem desirable that in future 
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Fig. 2. Multi-compartment carbon black storage tank 
at a plant of Dayton Rubber Co. 





Fig. 3. Extruder-pelletizer with side-delivery head show- 
ing cut-off knives for producing pellets of raw rubber 





Fig. 4. Conveyor belt with side retainers for conveying rubber pellets and automatically weighed compounding 
ingredients to the Banbury mixer in a plant of The Ohio Rubber Co. 
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installations the transport of weighed charges from a 
central system be accomplished by a simple mechanized 
system of polished metal batch containers. Each con- 
tainer could be automatically cleaned prior to reuse to 
avoid contamination. This method also permits full 
utilization of the central compounding system since two 
or three containers would be held in readiness ahead of 
the mixer so that the compounding system would not 
have to synchronize exactly with the Banbury cycle. 

Some details of the system can, and do, cause occa- 
sional difficulties. Some of the pigments which are re- 
quired to fiow through the feeders into the weigh hop- 
pers of the compounding system are not always uniform 
and do not feed properly to the scale hoppers. Further 
work on inspection of materials received and specifica- 
tions to vendors will eventually eliminate this trouble. 

The batch discharge from the Banbury mixer is re- 
ceived into a large extruder equipped with a Hale pel- 
letizer head to form the pellets which are then cooled 
and conveyed through a system similar to the one de- 
scribed previously, into storage ahead of the final mix 
Banburys. 

Pellet storage is a litthe awkward in that the depth of 
pellets can usually not exceed two to three feet in order 
to avoid settling deformation and packing. The most 
common pellet handling and storage methods in use at 
the present time are: (1) individual batch buckets sup- 
ported either on trolley or roller conveyor: (2) wide, 
long belts with side retainers: (3) a vertical stack of 
shallow boxes, each box with a power-operated sliding 
bottom. (See Figure 5.) Any of these methods is ade- 
quate, and the selection of the method, of course, de- 
pends upon the particular application. 

The automation of the final mix Banburys requires 
considerably less equipment since these Banburys receive 
only previously mixed masterbatch in pellet form to 
which must be added a small amount of curing agents 
such as sulfur and accelerator. This conditions means 
that a central set of pellet weighing scales with associ- 
ated bins and feeders together with a simple central pig- 





Fig. 5. Shallow box with power-operated sliding bottom 
for rubber pellet storage and handling 
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Fig. 6. Extruder-slabber by Farrel-Birmingham. This 
machine delivers a strip 50 inches wide and handles the 
output of a +11 Banbury mixer in |!/. minutes 


ment compound system is all that is required in addition 
to the automatic cycle control for each mixer. Out of 
the final mix Banburys the stock can be discharged into 
an extruder slabber (Figure 6) which converts the stock 
into sheet for processing through a cooling system, a 
cutter and a stacker, or the stock may be discharged into 
an extruder pelletizer. In another arrangement the stock 
is received on a sheeting mill for direct feed to warming 
mills ahead of a tread tuber or calender. 

Some mechanical difficulties with the pelletizers have 
been experienced with the processing of finished mixed 
stocks. The latest of these machines is designed to elimi- 
nate this difficulty by providing a quick-cleaning feature, 
when changing from one stock to another, and eliminat- 
ing all of the shaft seals and other crevices where stock 
could deposit and return to a subsequent batch. (See 
Figure 7.) Most recent tests (May, 1955) of this ma- 
chine indicate that operation with highly accelerated 
stocks without scorching or contamination difficulties is 
possible on a regular production basis. 

In one large mechanical goods plant the extruders and 
the calenders for the various products are scattered over 
a wide geographic area. It is envisaged that the ultimate 
installation in this plant could utilize cold feed extrusion 
or some similar continuous processing method, with fin- 
ished mixed rubber being delivered in pellet form by air 
conveyor from a central storage area near the mill room. 
Such a method would simplify the transporting of stock 
and allow only the quantity required to be delivered to 
the extruder or calender and eliminate some haul back. 

Actually this installation has progressed to the point 
where the compounding of the masterbatch and finished 
mixed stocks is done automatically with two Banbury 
mixers operating unattended, with the compounding and 
cycle controls being located in a master control room 
and operated by one woman. (See Figure 8.) The re- 
sults gained from automatic compounding in elimination 
of scrap and labor saving have been gratifying. 


High Speed and Pressure Mixing 

It has been demonstrated that the use of higher ram 
pressures on high-speed Banbury mixers (Figure 9) will 
permit mixing times of approximately one minute to two 
minutes, and under these conditions, automatic com- 
pounding, loading, and material handling are a necessity 
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Fig. 7. Extruder-pelletizer with end-delivery head for 
handling compounded and finished stock. This machine 
has independent motor for operating the cut-off knives 


since manual methods are too slow. 

Operations of this type will become more prevalent 
in the industry as it becomes evident that the mixing 
capacity for a plant can be almost doubled by convert- 
ing to high-pressure Banbury mixers with automatic 
compounding without increasing the number of mixers 
in this plant. This increased production, together with 
benefits of uniformity in mixing, reduced labor costs, 
and reduced ‘scrap are obtained with about the same 
capital investment as would be required for adding addi- 
tional conventional Banbury mixers with associated 
sheeting mills, batch-off equipment, etc., plus additional 
building space. 

It is true that installation of automatic equipment such 
as found in an automatic compounding system will re- 
quire additional maintenance. This maintenance, how- 


ever, is becoming considerably less of a problem as the 


equipment vendors and engineers gain experience in 
this work. 


Stock Preparation 

The stock preparation processes include the forming 
and fabrication prior to vulcanization. Here the extru- 
sion operation could lend itself to automatic control 
since it is a continuous-type operation. In some tire 
plants the tire tread is formed by one or two tread tubers 
fed continuously from warming mills which in turn re- 
ceive hot stock via strip conveyors directly from the 
sheeting mill under the final mix Banbury. This method 
is commonly referred to as “direct-feed tread tubing,” 
as compared to the more commonly used system of 
feeding the warming mills with cold sheet stock from 
skids. In the latter method the Banbury is permitted to 
operate independently without regard to the variations 
in rate of feed to the extruders. 

In the direct-feed setup usually two 84-inch mills are 
interposed between the Banbury sheeting mill and each 
extruder, and these two mills are usually attended by 
one operator. The mills are receiving the stock inter- 
mittently as each batch is unloaded from the sheeting 
mill, and the operator attempts to control the mills in 
such fashion that the ribbon of stock which is fed into 
the extruder is of uniform temperature and plasticity. 
There is usually some sacrifice of Banbury capacity in 
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operating with the direct-feed arrangement; however, it 

can usually be justified by the elimination of the stacking 

and the transporting of stock. 

The extrusion operation in most plants involves con- 
siderable rework of raw material due to frequent die 
changes and corresponding off-gage treads produced 
initially after each change. If more than 90° of the 
material extruded is accepted as satisfactory, it is usually 
considered an efficient operation for a tuber line running 
treads for a full line of tires. Some indicating devices 
are being used to assist the operators in controlling the 
continuous process. Among them are: 

. Continuous weighing scale for measuring the unit 
weight of the tread as it leaves the extruder die. 

2. Low-temperature type of radiation thermopile for 
measuring the temperature of the material as it 
leaves the extrusion die. 

. Low-temperature radiation thermopile tor measur- 
ing the temperature of the material being fed into 
the extruder. 

4. Speed indicator on extruder screw. 


Ww 


5. Speed indicator on take-away conveyor. 

These indicators are used at present by the operator 
to assist him in maintaining the uniform flow of material 
through the extruder which is essential to obtain uniform 
gage from the die. The next obvious step is to utilize 
some of these indicating devices as controllers. For in- 
stance, the stock temperature indicating device ahead ot 
the extruder could be utilized to regulate auxiliary heat- 
ing units on the strip conveyor feeding material to the 
extruder. 

It is not too difficult to maintain uniform conditions 
at the extruder itself. Variables such as extruder speed. 
cylinder temperature, and die temperature are fairly 
easy to control by well-known methods. The most 
troublesome variable is in the stock feed to the extruder 
since this usually originates from manual feeding of 
cold sheet stock into mills, manual cutbacks and strip 
feed to the extruder. Even the best systems produce 
variations in the material being fed to the extruder 
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Fig. 8. Automatic control center for operating two 

Banbury mixers automatically at a plant of The Ohio 

Rubber Co. One woman operates all the controls in- 
volved in this operation 
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which cause corresponding variations in the extended 
product. 

The use of blended pellets of finished mixed stock 
being fed to a cold feed extruder or to a conventional 
extruder through a continuous automatic mill would 
undoubtedly minimize a great deal of this difficulty. A 
new machine of this type which will operate unattended, 
receiving cold pellets and delivering a uniform blended 
hot feed to the extruder, is now in the final stages of 
development. 

The use of cold feed extruders for tread forming has 
been considered in order to gain the advantages of uni- 
form warmup and to minimize labor. This type of ex- 
truder will have to be somewhat larger with considerably 
more horsepower to attain equivalent capacity. This 
method will undoubtedly be given further consideration 
with the successful use of pelletizers with finished mixed 


stock. 


Cold Feed and CV Curing 


In mechanical goods plants, cold feed extrusion is be- 
coming more common, using either pellets or ribbon 
feed to the extruder. Western Electric Co. has done con- 
siderable pioneering of this process by developing the 
proper screws for use in a warmer extruder, and now 
operates a large number of insulating extruders using 
cold ribbon feed. 

Another development in mechanical goods plants for 
extrusions is continuous vulcanization in tandem with 
the extruder. This is common practice in rubber insu- 
lated wire plants where it is relatively easy to accom- 
plish since the rubber is carried on a core during the 
curing operation. Unsupported rubber, when extruded 
in complicated form with thin sections, requires a differ- 
ent approach. One method is the use of dielectric heat- 
ing, with the extruded shape supported in a moving 
trough of inert powder such as soapstone. The powder 
is preheated to curing temperature, and the material 
receives its heat from the dielectric source to bring the 
interior of the mass up to curing temperature. 

One of the principal difficulties to date has been that 
of getting completely uniform dispersion of the curing 








Fig. 9. Banbury =11 mixer 
equipped with large cylin- 
der for high pressure and 
special drive for high- 
speed operations 
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Fig. 10. Automatic tire building 
machine made by National 
Rubber Machinery Co. 





and reinforcing materials in the rubber since any non- 
uniformity will seriously affect dielectric heating. As 
previously mentioned, the use of an automatic mill with 
superior warming and dispersing ability should go a 
long way toward eliminating these difficulties. Further 
work and development in this field will probably lead 
to a continuous curing process technique with more 
general application to various extruded shapes. 


Calendering 

In calendering, particularly in coating cord or fabric 

for tire carcass use, several steps have been taken toward 
continuous operation and also automatic controls. Tan- 
dem operation of the fabric predipping unit with either 
a four-roll calender or two three-roll calenders is now 
common in the tire industry, with gratifying results in 
product uniformity and lower costs of operation. The 
use of automatic controls could further improve this 
process, particularly in the following operations: 

1. Regulation of calender roll opening in response to 
thickness gages measuring the rubber coating as it 
is formed on the calender. 

. Regulation of temperature of feed stock in response 
to low-temperature radiamatic thermopile indicator 


to 


controllers. 

. Regulation of rate of feed of material in response 
to speed of calender with override trim adjustment 
in response to size of the stock bank in the calender. 

In most mechanical goods plants the duration of run 
through a calender of one particular stock is usually 
very short, and the quantity of material will not justify 
the investment in automation. There are some excep- 


‘a 


tions, such as calendering preforms for floor mats where 
automatic gaging, automatic control of the stock feed, 
and automatic cutting of the sheet after it leaves the 
calender, can be justified, and in some cases are being 
used. 


Preforming 


Preforming, another type of stock preparation, also 
offers some opportunity for automation. For instance, in 
tire building considerable progress has been made toward 
mechanizing operations, and it is generally agreed that 
a completely automatic tire building machine is practical 
where only one size and specification of tire is required 
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Fig. 11. Strip feed entering dip tank just ahead of volumetric blanker for dieing out heel slugs in a plant of 


Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. Inset shows close-up of volumetric blanker made by James Coulter Machine Co. 


Fig. 12. Automatically controlled trains service Bagomatic presses with uncured tires and take away cured tires 
to finishing department in the Buffalo, N. Y., plant of Dunlop Tire & Rubber Co. Conveying train by Louden 
Machinery Co., and Bagomatic presses by McNeil Machine & Engineering Co. 








and where the materials fed to the machine can be main- 
tained uniform within close tolerances. A few machines 
of this type are in operation. (See Figure 10.) In most 
instances, however, the mechanization has been only 
partial and coupled with a sequence timer controller so 
that the operator has merely to feed the material to the 
drum, with the stitching and rolling operation being per- 
formed mechanically. In this operation, limitations of 
automation are principally due to present inability to 
obtain complete uniformity of the materials coming to 
the tire builder and the necessity of running a variety of 
specifications from the same machine. 

In the mechanical goods plants the preforming opera- 
tion usually consists of the preparation of slugs to fit 
into mold cavities for curing, and some strides have been 
made toward continuous and automatically controlled 
operations in this department. For instance, the use of a 
volumetric blanker operating continuously on a ribbon 
of uniform stock fed from a calender or mill is of prac- 
tical use where a reasonable number of the same-size 
preforms is required for pressing operations. Under 
these conditions a properly designed volumetric blanker 
will hold the weight of the preform within a fraction of 
a gram, with resultant savings in material and labor. 
The new machines with arrangements for quick die 
changes are particularly useful in this field. (See 
Figure 11.) 

In many types of product considerable hand-work is 
required for the preparation of complicated preforms, 
and usually the development of automation would be 
prohibitively expensive, particularly if useful for only 
one product. 


Curing 

The curing process in the tire industry has come a 
long way since the old “pit” days when the tires were 
cured in pot heaters. The use of the Bagomatic press 
with integral curing bag now permits one operator to 
service 64 or more cavities with curing cycles in the 
neighborhood of 18 minutes. Automatically controlled 
trains loaded with green tires for about 16 cavities pull 
up and stop in front of the proper presses to permit the 
operator to service the cavities; then the train delivers 
the cured tires to a conveying system to deliver them to 
the finishing department. Automatic controls play an 
important part in the operation of the presses and the 
trolley trains. (See Figure 12.) 

Mechanization in the mechanical goods curing proc- 
esses has not reached such an advanced stage, principally 
because of the diversification of products. However, the 
use of automatic presses of the tilting-head type, both 
hydraulic and mechanical, is increasing. (See Figure 
13.) These presses eliminate the handling of the molds, 
and one operator can service a number of presses in a 
manner similar to that used with the Bagomatic presses 
in tire plants. In many instances the molds are of the 
transfer injection type where it is desirable to form a 
number of small items with or without core bars. Here, 
again, automatic controls initiate all the actions of the 
press and regulate the platen temperatures. 

Automatically controlled continuous curing is fairly 
common in the foam rubber processes: the heat source 
is steam, hot air, or dielectric energy. 
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Finishing 

Considerable progress has been made in mechaniza- 
tion in the finishing departments of tire plants in recent 
years, with equipment such as automatic painting ma- 
chines, buffing machines, and the use of conveyors be- 
tween operating stations. In the mechanical goods plants 
the finishing operations represent the major part of the 
direct labor on many products. 

The use of dry ice tumbling for the removal of flash 
and the mechanization of some trimming operations 
have reduced finishing costs on some products, but a 
great deal is yet to be done. The wide variety of shapes 
and sizes of articles forms a considerable obstacle to 
mechanization of mechanical goods finishing. 


Warehousing and Shipping 

In the warehousing and shipping operations, modern 
material handling methods have helped reduce costs. 
Two approaches to efficient storage in tire plants have 
been made, one by the use of pallet-type compartments 
which can be stacked one on the other by the use of 
lift-type fork trucks, and also by the use of metal tire 
racks where the tires are stored and removed by the use 
of lift trucks with special attachments for handling tires 
in groups. 


Plastics 

In the plastics industry we touch briefly on the ex- 
truder and injection molder as being the most common 
converting fields. A typical example of continuous proc- 
essing in the extrusion field is that of continuous vacuum 
forming lines. In this process granular plastic is fed to 
an extruder from a hopper, extruded as a sheet from 
24 to 40 inches wide, run through polishing and orient- 
ing rolls and then through a continuous vacuum draw 
molding machine which delivers the finished product, 
such as spoons, picnic plates, trays, cups, etc., into con- 
tinuous packaging equipment which boxes them for 
shipment. The entire process is synchronized and, of 
course, utilizes many automatic controls such as tem- 
perature, speed, sequence, time, etc. This system permits 
one man to service two or more machines, principally 
handling material. 

Many plastics injection molding machines are now 
being fitted with automatic mold stripping equipment 
so that the machine can operate unattended, permitting 
one operator to service a number of machines. Here 
again automatic controls are important, regulating tem- 
peratures, cycles, pressures, etc. 


Summary and Conclusions 

There is a tremendous market for automation in the 
rubber industry both in increasing the use of methods 
that have already been developed and in the field of 
developing suitable automation for operations now per- 
formed manually. One of the most common objections 
to automation is the increased maintenance cost due to 
the complexity of electrical and mechanical equipment. 
Every effort should be made by the engineers to make 
sure that the equipment, control devices, and instru- 
ments selected for this work be of the most rugged type 
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Fig. 13. Tilting-head presses in use in plant of Davidson 
Rubber Co. 


to avoid the complaint that in some cases automation 
merely substitutes maintenance mechanics for labor. 
There is also a tendency to over-glamorize the term 


“Automation” and to offer it as a panacea for all prob- 
lems of high manufacturing costs. Careful evaluation of 
the proposed applications with a realistic allowance for 
additional maintenance will help to avoid the misappli- 
cation of automatically controlled mechanization. 

Another factor which holds back the expansion of 
automation, particularly in the small and medium sized 
companies in both the rubber and plastics industries, is 
the lack of an engineering force with opportunity and 
authority to conceatrate on the development and instal- 
lation of justifiable automation. In most instances the 
plant staff engineering group is more than occupied with 
the day-to-day problems of plant maintenance and tool- 
ing for new products. As the need of engineering of 
automation increases, it will probably be answered to 
some extent by capable consultant groups who are 
naturally isolated from the daily maintenance and tool- 
ing problems. 

Predictions are that we will continue to have a buyer's 
market, with correspondingly soft prices and small mar- 
gins. There is also pressure for an annual increase in 
labor rates. This climate will stimulate further applica- 
tion of automation in industry. True, there will be a 
strong resistance due to shortage of capital to finance 
automation. 

Inevitably, however, some degree of automation will 
be most necessary for a rubber manufacturing business 
of any size to exist in the highly competitive markets 
of the future. 


Polymerization Refrigerant Flow Controller 


What is said to be a one-instrument solution to prob- 
lems of both freeze-up and overheating of refrigerant- 
cooled kettles in the cold polymerization of rubber and 
plastics, except where the reaction is highly exothermic, 
has been announced by The Foxboro Co., Foxboro, 
Mass. 

The new system uses an instrument called an Auto- 
Selector controller instead of the conventional single- 
action instrument. When refrigerant outlet temperature, 
influenced by load changes, tends to drop below the level 
which might result in freezing, the controller automati- 
cally throttles the refrigerant intake valve to raise re- 
frigerant temperature. When the cooling load drops off, 
the refrigerant temperature can rise above its preset 
minimum, and the controller can again act on kettle 
temperature measurement, operating the valve to pre- 
vent the kettle from overheating. 

The instrument also controls refrigerant flow while 
the kettle is charging, impossible to do with single-action 
control based solely on the kettle bulb since the latter 
is not immersed until the kettle is partially filled. 

Data sheets, AED 282-5 and 282-8, which give com- 
plete information on polymerization kettle control, in- 
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cluding cascaded systems for exothermic reactions, are 
available from the company. 
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Schematic diagram showing use of Auto-Selector con- 
troller for temperature control of refrigerant-cooled 
batch kettles 
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Seasonal Variation 


in Hevea Latex Properties' 


By M. VAN DEN TEMPEL and G. M. KRAAY 
Rubber-Stichting, Delft, Holland 


and H. J. LUNSHOF 


Rubber Cultuur Maatschappij “Amsterdam,” Klein Sungei Karang, Sumatra 


The conditions during shipment of the concen- 
trate, which covers a period of about three months 
between tapping and delivery, were found to have 
surprisingly little effect on the composition and 
properties of the latex for the experiments reported 


Concentrate from Hevea latex tapped around 
February indicates lower stability which may be 
due to the effect of refoliage of the trees on the 
composition of the field latex. Controlled addition 
of surface-active material in the formulation of the 





compound by the consumer is suggested. 


AMMONIA-PRESERVED, centrifuged latex is now 
used in rapidly increasing quantities by a large number 
of industries. In many cases the quality and the uni- 
formity of this material are considered satisfactory, but 
in those industries which use the latex in sensitive proc- 
esses, such as the manufacture of latex foam or latex 
thread, the natural variability in processing behavior is 
sull sometimes felt as a disadvantage. Elimination of this 
variability is urgently desired by consumers; the present 
paper describes one aspect of the attempts made by latex 
producers to eliminate the various sources of variability 
in their product. 

Several Causes of variability have been the subject of 
earlier Variation in properties 
caused by incomplete control of the production process 


investigations.-:* The 


or of storage conditions has been largely eliminated by 
the big producers where the production process is closely 
controlled by well-equipped Variability 
caused by different clones or soil can be largely avoided 


laboratories. 


within one single production unit by careful selection of 
the area used for latex production. One important cause 
of variability which has been recognized, but which can- 
not be completely eliminated at present, is connected 
with the seasonal variations in latex composition. 
Kidder® investigated the effect of the tapping season 
on the properties of specially prepared, preserved con- 
centrates after one month's storage. The occurrence of 
low mechanical stability and high KOH numbers in the 
samples tapped in the dry season was related to the 
higher dry rubber content (DRC) of the field latex in 


that period, though it was recognized that refoliage of 


the trees might have a bearing on the properties of the 
latex. 

[he properties of ammonia-preserved latex change 
gradually during storage, and it might be expected that 
the rate of change of the properties depends largely on 
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in this paper. 


the temperature of the latex when stored. The latex- 
producing estates are all situated in the northern hemi- 
sphere, where wintering of the trees occurs at or around 
February. Storage of the preserved concentrate tapped 
during the wintering season, and especially its transport 
to the consuming countries, occur at a relatively low 
temperature. This might constitute another cause of 
seasonal variability in processing behavior. 

When it is taken into account that consumers often 
use latex which is less than three or four months old, it 
becomes apparent that optimal properties may not yet 
have developed during the cold season. In that case the 
processing behavior of the latex will depend strongly on 
its exact age, and on its temperature during shipment. 

A more extensive investigation of the seasonal vari- 
ability in commercially produced concentrates, carried 
out in the consuming countries, appeared useful in order 
to devise methods to eliminate the effect. 


Experimental Details 

The manufacturing behavior of preserved concen- 
trate tapped at or around February may deviate from 
the properties during the rest of the year for two differ- 
ent reasons: (a) The original field latex may show sea- 
sonal variability in composition caused either by meta- 
bolic changes in the tree during refoliage or by variable 
dilution with rain water; or (b) The concentrate stored 
and transported at low temperatures may not have at- 
tained optimal properties in the two or three months 
available. 

The present experiment was designed in such a way 
that a distinction could be made between the two pos- 


2 FE. W. Madge, H. M. Collier, J. D. Peel, Trans. Inst. Rubber 
Ind., 26, 305 (1950). 
G. A. Kidder, India RUBBER WorLD, 124, 563, 699 (1951). 
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sible causes of variability. At about the fifteenth of each 
month between December, 1953, and June, 1954, a 
sample was taken from the latex of which a bulk ship- 
ment was made on that date. The samples were taken 
from the ship’s tanks immediately after filling from the 
company’s storage tanks at Belawan, Sumatra. 

The sample was divided into two equal parts and put 
into glass bottles filled to the top and hermetically sealed. 
Part (a) was immediately sent to Delft by air, and there- 
upon stored at a temperature of about 7° C. (44.6° F.). 
Part (b) was stored for one month at Belawan and there- 
upon sent to Delft by boat; this sample had been exposed 
to temperatures of about 28° C. (82.4° F.) for one 
month and to varying temperatures, much in excess of 
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Fig. |. Effect of tapping season on properties of 
three-month-old concentrate 
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Fig. 2. Effect of tapping season on zine complex 
gelling time 


7° C., for the remaining two months. The average tap- 
ping date of the latex preceded the date of shipment in 
all cases by about 7-10 days. Investigation of the samples 
at Delft occurred three months after the average tapping 
date. 

The investigation of the samples was carried out by 
standardized methods and included the determination of 
higher fat acids, volatile fat acids, carbon dioxide, and 
phosphate. Free amino acids were determined by a 
S6rensen titration in the clear serum obtained after 
flocculating the latex with sodium chloride and mag- 
nesium chloride, followed by precipitation of the pro- 
teins by boiling with acid. The ammonia was removed 
from the serum by prolonged boiling in the presence of 
magnesium oxide. The amino acids were finally titrated 
with alkali in the presence of an excess of formaldehyde. 

The solubility of zinc oxide in the preserved concen- 
trate was determined polarographically.” The reactivity 
of the dissolved zinc complex was determined by meas- 
uring the time (in seconds) necessary to gel the latex at 
70° C. (158° F.) in the presence of 150 m. mols of zinc 
ammonia complex and 1,900 m. mols of total ammonia, 
both per liter of serum, at a DRC of 50%. 

The viscosity of the uncompounded latex was meas- 
ured in a viscometer of the rotating cylinder type, at 
varying rates of shear. 


Results of Experiments 
The results have been collected in Table | and in 
Figures 1 and 2. For easy reference, some data have 
been included in the table which represent the average 
composition of six samples of latex from the same origin, 
+#M. Van den Tempel, Trans. Inst. Rubber Ind. 29, 312 (1953). 


»M. Van den Tempel. This paper is to be published in Trans 
Inst. Rubber Ind. 
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TABLE 1. COMPOSITION AND PROPERTIES OF LATEX SAMPLES 


Sent by Air (a) 


Feb. 





Mar. 


Tapped in Dec. Jan. Apr. 
KOH number 0.68 0.67 0.72 0.60 0.59 
Mech. stability, sec. 305 295 280 270 315 


Anions in m.equ. per 
liter of serum: 


Higher fat acids 49 45 45 39 43 
Volatile fat acids 28 26 22 23 16 
Amino acids 36 37 37 34 32 
Photphate (total) 59 54 54 54 59 
Carbon dioxide él 33 35 40 34 
ZnO solubility, m.mols 

per liter of serum 98 95 89 86 84 


Zinc complex gelling time 300 245 270 195 330 
Viscosity at 914 sec”, cp. 65 68 58 60 49 
At 58 sec.-! 105 105 98 100 77 





*Average of four samples only. 


Sent by Boat (b) Aver. of 6 
— See OO NRE EED 
May Dec. Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. May Samples 


0.60 0.69 0.68 0.72 0.62 0.59 0.61 0.65 


330 315 300 280 285 320 380 460 


43 49 43 44 38 42 42 44 
14 27 28 22 19 17 16 20 
33 35 37 37 33 31 32 38 
56 él 56 55 54 58 57 53 
24 49 42 36 36 35 30 35 
85 86 82 80 73 98 85 *99 
205 295 240 210 145 260 155 _ 
51 54 56 49 51 45 44 *47 
72 87 90 78 84 70 73 — 





obtained between June, 1953, and July, 1954. These six 
samples were part of regular bulk shipments from 
Belawan to Amsterdam and were obtained from the 
company’s storage tanks in Amsterdam in drums. 

All samples had a DRC between 60.2 and 60.6%, 
and an ammonia content of between 0.71 and 0.73% of 
the latex. 

Comparison of the various data shows that the me- 
chanical stability of the 12 samples of the present ex- 
periment is invariably lower than that of the six samples 
which had been transported in bulk. This condition is 
attributed to the rigorous exclusion of contact with the 
atmosphere during transport and storage. Actually, the 
mechanical stability increased rapidly after the bottles 
had been opened for investigation. 

The KOH number shows a considerable variability. 
Comparison with the concentrations of the ionic con- 
stituents, as given in the table, shows that this variability 
in KOH number is not due to variations in the concen- 
tration of only one of the acidic components. The 
amounts of the various anions in the serum are in most 
cases fairly constant, but the small variations may be 
additive and thus produce a high KOH number. The 
composition of the December sample (high volatile fat 
acids and carbon dioxide content) may thus be cor- 
related with the KOH number of that sample, but the 
exceptionally high KOH number of the February sam- 
ple cannot be explained similarly. 

The behavior of the latex, when compounded with 
zinc oxide, has been shown to depend mainly on the 
zinc oxide solubility in the serum and on the reactivity 
of the dissolved zinc-ammonia complex. The solubility 
of zinc oxide in the various samples is normal; the rela- 
tively small variations can, at present, not be understood 
in terms of latex composition. It is doubtful whether 
these variations will become apparent in manufacturing 
processes, as the zinc oxide solubility is affected to a 
considerable extent by the de-ammoniation which occurs 
generally as a first step in many processes. This effect of 
de-ammoniation will tend to level out the small differ- 
ences originally present. 
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The gelling time with zinc complex is considered to 
have a more direct bearing on the behavior of the com- 
pounded latex. This property shows considerable varia- 
tion which cannot be explained completely in terms of 
latex composition. The high gelling times of the April 
samples may be attributed to the relatively high in- 
organic phosphate content of the serum. Of the total 
phosphate content of the latex, as given in the table, the 
larger part is present as organic phosphate-ester in the 
serum, whereas only about 20% is inorganic phosphate. 
In the April samples, however, the proportion of inor- 
ganic phosphate is slightly over 30%. The stabilizing 
effect of inorganic phosphate on latex containing zinc 
complex, which has been reported earlier,® is not exerted 
by organic phosphate compounds such as glycerophos- 
phate. 

The viscosity of the various samples is higher than 
normal, especially at the lower rate of shear. This is as 
would have been expected from the inverse relationship 
between viscosity and mechanical stability reported by 
other investigators.? In both series, however, there is 
no simple relation between the mechanical stability and 
the viscosity at a given rate of shear. 


Discussion of Results 

The following properties show extreme values in the 
period considered: 

Mechanical stability, (low) in March 
KOH number, (high) in February 
Viscosity, (high) in January 

Zinc complex gelling time, (low) in March 
Higher fat acid content, (low) in March 

The extreme values are all in the direction of a lower 
stability of the latex tapped around February. 

It is noticed that the (a) and the (b) series behave, in 
this respect, identically. The abnormal properties are, 
therefore, due to variations in the composition of the 
field latex, which may be connected with the “wintering” 
of the trees. 


6G. M. Kraay, M. Van den Tempel, Trans. Inst. Rubber Ind., 
28, 144 (1952). 
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Effect of Tapping Month 


The samples tapped in December are also slightly 
abnormal when compared with the average composition 
of all other samples of latex from the same origin. In 
the December samples, however, the high KOH number 
is clearly correlated with relatively high values for the 
volatile acids and carbonate content. The properties of 
these samples may therefore be explained by the occur- 
rence of bacterial infection during some stage of the 
production process or storage. A similar explanation 
does not hold for the extreme properties of the samples 
tapped in February or March. It is tentatively concluded 
that the extreme values of some properties which may 
occur around February deviate more from the average 
values obtained throughout the year than do values 
which may sometimes occur as a result of insufficient 
control during production or storage. 


Effect of Storage Conditions 


The differences between the (a) and the (b) samples 
have been investigated by means of the “Student’s” (W. 
S. Gosset) test. The “average difference” between the 
values of a given property in the (a) and the (b) series 
is considered significant if the probability of finding a 
higher value of this difference at the given number of 
experimental data is less than 5%. If, prior to the ap- 
plication of this test, it is considered that the differences 
between the results of a given test in the (a) and the 
(b) series should in all cases be positive (or negative), 
significance may be assumed to exist if the probability 
of finding a higher value for the “difference” is only 
2.5%. The differences between the KOH numbers and 
the mechanical stability values are only significant when 
this additional assumption is made. This illustrates the 
smallness of the differences between the corresponding 
(a) and (b) samples, which is surprising. 

The (a) samples have been stored at lower tempera- 
tures than the corresponding (b) samples; it might, 
therefore, be expected that the development of “ulti- 
mate” properties would have proceeded further in the 
(b) samples. This is the case with respect to: mechani- 
cal stability, viscosity, KOH number. ' 

Some unexpected differences have, however, been 
found between the samples of the (a) and the (b) series 
which cannot be explained with our present knowledge 
of the effect of temperature on latex properties. These 
differences include: the higher fat acids content, the 
higher amino acids content, and the higher zinc complex 
stability of the (a) samples. 

The smallness of the differences between the (a) and 
the (b) samples in this investigation may also be con- 
nected with the rigorous exclusion of contact with the 
atmosphere, as some preliminary experiments on the 
influence of temperature during “maturation” of the 
latex had indicated a very considerable effect. 


Rainfall Not Significant 

Most of the extreme properties obtained during the 
“wintering” season might be explained by the occur- 
rence of a higher DRC in the field latex, due to less 
dilution with rain during tapping. In Sumatra, however, 
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there are no exceptionally wet or dry seasons. The aver- 
age amount of rain per month during the season of the 
experiment was between 95 mm. (March) and 189 mm. 
(May); the average dry rubber content of the field latex 
in these months was 33.6 and 33.0%. It is evident that 
this amount of dilution cannot be responsible for the 
variation in properties, and it appears, therefore, that 
the seasonal variation in latex properties is due to varia- 
tions in the composition of the field latex, connected 
with the refoliage of the trees. 

On the other hand, the effect of dilution of the latex, 
prior to centrifuging, on the properties of the final con- 
centrate might be used to eliminate most of this seasonal 
variability. 


Conclusions 

Concentrate from Hevea latex which has been tapped 
around February differs in several respects from latex 
obtained during the rest of the year. The differences in- 
dicate a /ower stability of the latex tapped in February 
and March. This kind of variability may be due to the 
effect of refoliage of the trees on the composition of the 
field latex. The obvious remedy would consist in the 
controlled addition of surface-active material in the 
formulation of the compound which is being used by 
the manufacturer. 

The conditions during shipment have surprisingly 
little effect on the composition and properties of the 
latex. This may be connected with the very slow develop- 
ment of ultimate properties in the samples of the present 
experiments, which is attributed to the rigorous exclu- 
sion of contact with the atmosphere during storage and 
transport. 
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Correction 

In the article, “How to Treat Tensile Data of Rubber 
—I— Graphical Method,” by Shigeo Kase, which ap- 
peared on pages 504-506 of the January, 1955, issue, of 
RUBBER WORLD, in Figure 1, the median line was in- 
correctly designated as a dot and dash line to the right 
of 0.367. The median line should have been designated 
as the solid line at 0.367. 

Similarly, the mean was incorrectly designated as the 
solid line at 0.903; whereas it should have been the dot 
and dash line which was incorrectly identified as the 
median line. 

The author also states that the left plotting line should 
have been —0.583 instead of —0.584. 
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Guest Editorial 


Charles Goodyear and the Hall of Fame 


JOHN M. BALL 


Chairman, Division of Rubber Chemistry, American Chemical Society 


T HAS been my privilege to nominate 
Charles Goodyear, the inventor of the vul- 
canization of rubber, to the Hall of Fame for 
Great Americans. This action is based upon 
my Own convictions and desires as to the need 
to honor this great American as well as upon 
those of the Hall of Fame committee of the 
Rubber Division headed by Harry L. Fisher, 


past president of the Society. 


Hall of Fame Requirements 


The Hall of Fame for Great Americans is 
situated on the campus of New York Univer- 
sity on University Heights, The Bronx, N. Y. 
Nominations were first made in 1900, when a 
total of 234 names was submitted, of which 29 
received a majority of the votes and were 
elected. Every five years since then additional 
names have been added; the total number 
elected to date is 83. To be elected to the Hall 
of Fame, an individual must have been dead 
more than 25 years, must have been a citizen 
of the United States, and must receive a ma- 
jority vote. Nominations may be made by any 
citizen. The present number of Electors com- 
126 
throughout the country, chosen by the Senate 
of New York University. 

The five inventors who have been elected 
to the Hall of Fame are: Eli Whitney, Samuel 
Morse, Elias Howe, Alexander Bell, and Rob- 
ert Fulton. Two other inventors who were 


prises eminent men and women 


nominated previously and will be voted upon 
this year are George Westinghouse and Wil- 
bur Wright. Charles Goodyear has been nona- 


Illustration of Hall of Fame—courtesy of New York Universit) 
Alumni Bulletin. 
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inated again, as previously stated, so that he 
also will be voted upon again this year. The 
election this year will be from a ballot of 209 
famous persons, the largest number since 1900. 
A maximum of seven distinguished nominees 
will be selected. 


Goodyear's Qualifications 


We think one reason our candidate has so 
far not been elected is that it has probably been 
difficult for the Electors to grasp the signifi- 
cance of a process as opposed to a product. 
Ralph F. Wolf, author of ‘India Rubber Man, 
The Story of Charles Goodyear,” in a private 
communication, puts it this way: 

“An inventor, to be remembered by the 
public, should create some concrete thing that 
can be examined, pictured, or visualized from 
descriptions. It is the fate of inventors of 
new processes to be forgotten if, indeed, they 
ever become known at all. Processes are in- 
tangible things, difficult to visualize and well 
nigh impossible for a biographer to make 
glamorous. The public sees and appreciates 
only the end-product and forgets the process 
that made it possible. What Goodyear dis- 
covered was a process.” 

The pre-eminence of our candidate is, 
however, unquestioned, as is made clear by 
this further statement by Mr. Wolf: 

“Charles Goodyear, nevertheless, indisput- 
ably ranks as one of the ten great inventors of 
the industrial era. In the one hundred and 
fifteen years that have passed since this man 
vulcanized rubber for the first time, his dis- 


covery has revolutionized life on the greater 
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part of the globe. Civilization as we know it 
is wholly dependent upon vulcanized rubber 
in the fields of transportation, communica- 
tions, and production and transmission of 
electric power. It is only because of Goodyear’s 
discovery of vulcanization in 1839 that this 
indispensable base for automobile tires and 
tubes, for electric insulation, and for 32,000 
other rubber products has been available.” 


In 1939, Conway P. Coe, then Commissioner 
of Patents, in a statement before the Tempo- 
rary National Economic Committee, said: 

“Among the patents granted prior to 1877 
were some covering inventions that have put 
mankind under lasting obligation to their au- 
thors. Their influence and benefits are still 
among our heritages.” 

Mr. Coe listed 16 patents dating from Whit- 
ney’s patent of 1794 to Orville and Wilbur 
Wright’s patent of 1906. Mr. Coe referred 
particularly to the patents to Bell (1876) and 
to Goodyear (1844). 

With respect to the importance of Good- 
year’s invention, Mr. Coe stated: 

“This process produced the most valuable 
of all chemical products, and has given rise 
to industries that are fundamental to our pres- 
ent civilization. It is the key product of the 
immense auto industry and is indispensable 
for a thousand uses.”’ 

Mr. Coe then gave comparative data on the 
cotton gin, telegraph, and rubber industries as 
of 1937, from which it is clear that rubber was 
then by far the largest of these three industries. 


Rubber Division Efforts 


In 1939, E. B. Curtis, then chairman of the 
Division of Rubber Chemistry of the American 
Chemical Society, appointed a Hall of Fame 
committee with Thomas Midgley, Jr., as 
chairman; the other members were H. E. Sim- 
mons, H. I. Cramer, and Charles L. Parsons. 
For financial reasons this excellent committee 
found itself unable to carry out the ambitious 
plans which it had made for getting informa- 
tion to the Electors to encourage the election 
of Charles Goodyear in that one-hundredth 
anniversary year of vulcanization’s discovery. 

The chairman of the Hall of Fame Commit- 
tee this year is Harry L. Fisher, who will do 
his very best to see that the Electors are prop- 
erly informed on the merits of our famous 
candidate. The results of the election will be 
announced on November | by Ralph W. 
Sockman, director of the shrine at New York 
University, which will be just prior to the 
meeting of the Division of Rubber Chemistry 
to be held in Philadelphia, November 2-4. 


The Electors of the Hall of Fame, should 
they honor Charles Goodyear, would do a 
great deal for all of us who live and who 
cherish the memory of the founder of the 
rubber industry. 

John Drinkwater, in ‘Abraham Lincoln,” 
has immortalized this thought: 

“When the high heart we magnify, 

And the sure vision celebrate, 
And worship greatness passing by, 
Ourselves are great.” 


“Charles Goodyear, The Persistent Researcher’ 


E WOULD like to add our support to the 
nomination again this year of Charles 
Goodyear to the Hall of Fame of Great Amer- 
icans, by quoting the late H. E. Simmons in the 
October, 1939, issue of our publication, then 
known as India RUBBER WORLD. 
‘The invention of the steamboat, the cotton 
gin, the telephone, the airplane did not re- 
quire much in the way of time to make illus- 
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trious Fulton, Whitney, Bell, and the Wright 
brothers, but the discovery of such an academic 
principle as the vulcanization of rubber has 
required the passage of a century before its 


” 


real significance is appreciated. . . . 


RY Learmare 


EDITOR 
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Meetings and Reports 








More Than 1,000 at Detroit Rubber 
Division, A. C. S., Meeting; Dinsmore 
Selected as 1955 Goodyear Medalist 


With an attendance of somewhat more 
than 1,000 members and guests, interest- 
ing papers at well-conducted technical ses- 
sions, plant trips of more than usual value, 
and an enjoyable Division banquet, the 
Detroit meeting of the Division of Rubber 
Chemistry of the American Chemical So- 
ciety at the Sheraton-Cadillac Hotel, May 
4-6, passed into history as one of the 
most successful meetings of the Division. 

John M. Ball, Midwest Rubber Reclaim- 
ing Co., Division chairman, presided at 
the first technical session, at the business 
meeting, and at the Division banquet on 
the evening of May 5. Certain special fea- 
tures of this meeting including the pres- 
entation of “invited” papers on non-tech- 
nical subjects, the evaluation of the quality 
of the technical papers in terms of con- 
tents, delivery, and visual aids. and the 
considerable amount of discussion follow- 
ing each of the papers presented may be 
attributed to special efforts by Mr. Ball. 

Much credit for the success of the De- 
troit meeting goes also to J. T. O'Reilly 
and his hard-working committee on local 
arrangements, and appropriate tribute was 
made to this committee on several occa- 
sions by Mr. Ball. 

Other special features of this meeting 
were the announcement that R. P. Dins- 
more, Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., had 
been selected as 1955 Goodyear Medalist. 
the announcement of the nominations for 
officers and directors of the Division for 
1956, and the 25-Year Club meeting. 


25-Year Club Luncheon 


Attendance at the regular luncheon- 
meeting of the Division's 25-Year Club at 
the Detroit meeting was 175. Chairman for 
this meeting, E. J. Kvet, Baldwin Rubber 
Co., welcomed the members to the meet- 
ing and called attention first to the fact 
that one of the members present, G. L. 
Allison, The B. F. Goodrich Co., was cele- 
brating his sixty-first birthday on that day 
(May 4). This event was appropriately 
celebrated by all. 

It was then announced that the next 
meeting of the Club would be held at the 
time of the fall meeting of the Division in 
Philadelphia, Pa., with A. H. Nellen, Lee 
Rubber & Tire Corp., as chairman. 

Mr. Kvet then turned the meeting over 
to C. R. Haynes, National Polychemicals, 
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Inc., and past secretary of the Division, 
who asked the members to stand for a 
moment of silence in tribute to those of 
the Club who had passed on since the last 
meeting. These recently deceased members 
included H. E. Simmons, retired president 
of the University of Akron; R. D. Abbott, 
R. D. Abbott Co.; G. P. Loomis, Good- 
rich; Floyd Myers, F. F. Myers Co.; and 
Gladding Price, R. T. Vanderbilt Co. 

For the first time the 25-Year Club 
luncheon-meeting included a head table, 
and those seated at this table with Chair- 
man Kvet are shown. 

Mr. Haynes next had the six new “fresh- 
men” members of the Club stand and 
introduce themselves to the gathering, fol- 
lowing which the usual elimination contest 
was held for the member present with the 
longest record of service in the rubber 
industry who had not previously been 
honored in this connection. R. R. “Bob” 
Olin, R. R. Olin Laboratories, Inc., with 
48 years of service in the industry was so 
honored at the Detroit meeting. 


The Business Meeting 


At the business meeting of the Division 
on the morning of May 5, Chairman John 


Ball reported the resignation of Amos 
Oakleaf, Phillips Chemical Co., as treas- 
urer and the interim appointment of 
George E. Popp, of the same company, 
as assistant treasurer. 

It was also reported that M. E. Lerner, 
Rubber Age, and chairman of a committee 
established to investigate the desirability 
of setting up an Office of Historian for 
the Division, had recommended to the ex- 
ecutive committee that such an office be 
established. It was recommended further 
that the Division historian be appointed 
for a three-year period, have access to the 
historical records, and organize these rec- 
ords in proper form as soon as possible. 
The executive committee approved these 
recommendations, and Chairman Ball ap- 
pointed a two-man committee to select 
candidates for the post. 

Mention was made of the Hall of Fame 
committee under the chairmanship of H. L. 
Fisher, but due to Dr. Fisher’s illness no 
report of the program to have the name 
of Charles Goodyear added to the Hall 
of Fame was available. An editorial in the 
RUBBER WORLD issue of June by Chairman 
Ball on this subject was indicated as a part 
of this program, however. 

The places and dates for future meetings 
of the Division were announced as follows: 
November 2-4, 1955, Philadelphia, Pa., 
Bellevue-Stratford Hotel; May 16-18, 1956, 
Cleveland, O., Hotel Cleveland; September 
19-21, 1956, Atlantic City, N. J., Chal- 
fonte-Haddon Hall; May 15-17, 1957, 
(joint meeting with Rubber Division, Chem- 
ical Institute of Canada). Montreal, P. Q., 
Canada, Sheraton-Mt. Royal Hotel; Sep- 
tember 11-13, 1957, New York, N. Y., 
Commodore Hotel; May 14-16, 1958, Cin- 
cinnati, O., Netherlands-Plaza Hotel; Sep- 
tember 10-12, 1958, Chicago, IIl., Hotel 
Sherman; Spring, 1959, Buffalo, N. Y.. 
Hotel Statler; and Fall, 1959, Atlantic City. 
N. J. 

Chairman Ball asked the members to 
stand for a moment of silent tribute for 
those members of the Division who had 
passed on since the last meeting. The 
deceased members comprise R. D. Abbott, 
a Division director; G. H. Glade, Jr., Glade 





B. S. Garvey, Jr. (left), and D. C. Maddy, nominees for 1956 


Division vice chairman 
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Head table at 25-Year Club luncheon-meeting: left to right: John M. Ball; W. M. Nelson, U. S. Rubber Co.; Earl B. 
Busenberg, B. F. Goodrich Co., and 25-Year Club secretary; E. V. Kvet; C. R. Haynes; Amos Oakleaf; Bruce Silver, 
N. J. Zinc Co.; H. A. Winkelmann, Dryden Rubber Division, Sheller Mfg. Corp., and past chairman of the Division; and 


C. P. Hall, C. P. Hall Co. (informality due to the 88° 


Mfg. Co.; G. S. Hiers, Collins & Aikman 
Corp.; T. J. Kerr, Deecy Products Co.; 
G. P. Loomis; Gladding Price; C. A. Rac- 
kus, General Aniline & Film Corp.; L. L. 
Ryden, Dow Chemical Co.; and H. E. 
Simmons, past Division secretary and 
Goodyear Medalist. 

J. C. Walton, chairman of the Goodyear 
Medal Award committee, reported that 
R. P. Dinsmore, Goodyear Tire & Rubber 
Co., had been selected to receive the 
Goodyear Medal of the Division for the 
year 1955. The award will be made at the 
November meeting in Philadelphia. 

The business meeting was concluded with 
the report of the nominating committee 
headed by S. G. Byam, of the Du Pont 
company. The nominations for officers for 
the year 1956 were as follows: chairman, 
A. E. Juve, B. F. Goodrich Research Cen- 
ter; vice chairman, B. S. Garvey, Jr.. 
Sharples Chemicals, Inc., and D. C. Mad- 
dy, Harwick Standard Chemical Co.; sec- 
retary, A. M. Neal, Du Pont; and treas- 
urer, George E. Popp. 

Nominations for directors from the areas 
of certain sponsored rubber groups also 
follow: Connecticut, G. A. DiNorscia, 
B. F. Goodrich Co. Sponge Products Divi- 
sion, and Carl A. Larson, Whitney Blake 
Co.; Detroit, Herbert W. Hoerauf, United 
States Rubber Co., and Harold F. Jacober, 
Baldwin Rubber Co.; Northern California, 
John M. Holloway and Jacob Oser, both 
of Mare Island Naval Shipyard; Philadel- 
phia, Anthony J. DiMaggio, Firestone Tire 
& Rubber Co., and George J. Wyrough, 
Wyrough & Loser; Rhode Island, Walter 
Blecharczyk, Davol Rubber Co., and Ur- 
bain J. N. Malo, The Crescent Co.; South- 
ern Ohio, Stewart L. Brams, Dayton Chem- 
ical Product Laboratories, and Edward N. 
Cunningham, Precision Rubber Products 
Corp.; Washington, D. C., L. A. Schlueter, 
American Coke & Chemical Institute, and 
Robert D. Stiehler, National Bureau of 
Standards. 


The Division Banquet 


At the Division banquet on the evening 
of May 5, Division Chairman John Ball 
presided and first reminded those present 
that the Division of Rubber Chemistry, 
A. C. S., was the third largest in the So- 
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John Henderson 


Russian Commissar (M. E. Sharp) who 

appeared to explain the forced ab- 

sence of Hendrik Van Hoey, scheduled 

speaker of the evening, and extol the 

glories of life in Russia as compared 

with life in these United States; Chair- 
man Ball in the background 


ciety in membership, being exceeded only 
by the Divisions of Organic and Petroleum 
Chemistry in that order. Reference was 
made to the value of a meeting of a Rub- 
ber Division in the auto city since 500 
rubber products other than tires were used 
in the present-day automobile. 

Chairman Ball also called attention to 
the fact that the week of May 2 during 
which the Detroit Rubber Division meet- 
ing was being held had special significance 
because it was the first week the nation’s 
synthetic rubber industry was operating 
almost entirely under private ownership. 
It was pointed out that this situation was 
considered as the ultimate end of the 
government’s entry into the synthetic rub- 
ber producing business by the late William 
Jeffers, wartime rubber director. 

Instead of introducing those seated at 
the head table, Mr. Ball had these Division 
officers, directors, committee members, and 
special guests introduce themselves in the 
manner of certain television programs such 
as “What’s My Line?” The photograph 
(page 356) shows those at the head table. 

The after-dinner speaker, Hendrik Van 


temperature) 


Hoey, West European Rubber Processors, 
London, England, turned out merely to be 
a creature of the imagination of W. Wiard, 
Dow Corning Corp., local committee mem- 
ber in charge of banquet arrangements. 
The non-existent Hendrik Van Hoey was 
not seated at the head table during dinner 
and in his place a Russian Commissar (see 
accompanying photograph) made an en- 
trance immediately after dinner and pro- 
ceeded to explain with gestures the forced 
absence of Mr. Van Hoey and the glories 
of life in Russia as compared with life in 
the United States. The Russian Commissar 
was later revealed as M. E. Sharp, of Dow 
Chemical Co. 

The banquet program was concluded 
with several fine variety acts. 


The Technical Sessions 


The technical sessions were marked by 
the high quality of the papers presented 
and several innovations in connection with 
the way in which these sessions were 
scheduled and run. Among these innova- 
tions was appearance of two “invited” 
papers on non-technical subjects on the 
program. 

Chairman Ball in his introductory re- 
marks at the beginning of the first session 
on the afternoon of May 4 explained that 
an electronic time keeper and warning 
apparatus evident on the speaker's plat- 
form was being used to warn those pre- 
senting papers when they were approaching 
and had reached the end of their allotted 
time. It was also explained that all papers 
were being judged for quality of their 
contents, delivery, and excellence of the 
slides or other visual aids used, and that 
the paper judged the best in all these 
categories would be announced at a future 
date. 

The first two papers at the first session 
by the Frederick S. Bacon Laboratories 
dealt with silicone rubber. In connection 
with the permeability of silicone rubbers 
to air at room and elevated temperatures 
it was shown that compounds made with 
these rubbers were not temperature-de- 
pendent and therefore did not increase as 
much in permeability at higher tempera- 
tures when compared with other rubbers. 
In the second paper the considerable im- 
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Head table at Division banquet: left to right (top row): D. F. Reahard, Jr., General Tire & Rubber Co., director from 
Fort Wayne; J. R. Wall, Inland Mfg. Division, General Motors Corp., director from Southern Ohio; G. R. Sprague, 
Goodrich Sponge Rubber Products Division, director from Connecticut; C. O. Miserentino, Dunlop Tire & Rubber Co., 
alternate director from Buffalo; W. S. Edsall, Goodyear, director from Boston; B. S. Garvey, Jr., chairman of local 
arrangements for the fall meeting in Philadelphia; W. Wiard, Dow Corning Corp., Detroit local committeeman in charge 
of banquet arrangements; E. Krismann, Du Pont, advertising manager, ‘Rubber Chemistry and Technology"; Amos Oakleaf; 
(center row): E. R. Bridgewater; R. Warren, assistant executive secretary, A. C. S.; J. T. O'Reilly, Ford Motor Co., chairman 
local arrangements for Detroit; seat for Russian Commissar (M. E. Sharp), who was not present when this picture was 
taken; John M. Ball; A. E. Juve, Division vice chairman; A. M.Neal, Division secretary; W. J. Murphy, editor, ‘Industrial 
and Engineering Chemistry"; J. C. Walton, past chairman of the Division; (bottom row): Waldo L. Semon, Goodrich, past 
chairman of the Division and councillor, A. C. S.; seat for W. J. Simpson, Chrysler Corp., director from Detroit, absent 
when picture was taken; J. W. Snyder, Binney & Smith Co., director-at-large; L. M. Baker, General Tire, director from 
Akron; J. Breckley, Titanium Pigments Corp., director from New York; B. W. Hubbard, Ideal Roller & Mfg. Co., director 
from Chicago; F. W. Burger, Kleistone Rubber Co., director from Rhode Island; T. W. Elkin, R. T. Vanderbilt Co., director 
from Philadelphia; and R. D. Ford, Mare Island Naval Shipyard, director from Northern California 








provement of the tear strength. resistance 
to swelling in various media. and _ heat 
aging characteristics of silicone rubber- 
Teflon blends were emphasized. 

Two papers on polyurethane rubber 
made by EF. J. du Pont de Nemours & Co., 
Inc.. under the name of “Adiprene” B 
were next on the program. This rubber, 
which has outstanding abrasion. oil. and 
weathering resistance and good low-tem- 
perature flexibility, was stated to be made 
from a polyether rather than a polyester 
as is the case with similar-type rubbers 
such as “Chemigum SL” by Goodyear Tire 
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in this country and “Vulcollan” in Europe. 
“Adiprene” B also differs from similar 
rubbers in that it is reinforced to a greater 
extent by carbon black. It was shown to be 
no more sensitive to water at room and 
higher temperatures than butadiene-styrene 
copolymers. 

Optimum processing temperatures for 
“Adiprene” B are between 100 and 121 
C., and after milling for a comparable 
period of time this rubber has a higher 
Mooney viscosity than natural or buta- 
diene-styrene copolymers. Optimum tem- 
peratures for processing in extruders, on 


calenders, and for tire molding operations 
were given. The improved processability 
of this rubber, as compared with other 
polyurethane rubbers, was emphasized, but 
considerably more development in this field 
is required before useful articles can be 
produced commercially. 


"Profits''— An Invited Paper 


Ernest R. Bridgwater, of Du Pont in his 
paper on the subject of “Profits” first 
pointed out that there are many people 
who do not understand the profit motive 
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which has done more than any other 
single factor to stimulate economic prog- 
ress in this country. Actually, the business- 
man who makes a profit because he pro- 
duces efficiently, or creates something 
which satisfies a public need, is serving 
his community well and rendering a high 
order of social service, he added. 

We all have an obligation to ourselves 
and, in view of the social importance of 
profits, to Our community to strive vigor- 
ously to increase the profits of the firms 
with which we are associated, it was said. 
In the rubber industry, reduction in raw 
material and processing costs, better con- 
trol of raw material inventories, and the 
production of the highest-quality products 
possible with the equipment available were 
cited as means by which the rubber tech- 
nologist could increase the profit margin 
of the firm by which he was employed. 


Other Technical Papers 


Copolymers of 2-methyl-5-vinylpyridine 
with butadiene and terpolymers with buta- 
diene and acrylonitrile, when quaternized 
with organic halo-compounds, were shown 
to have the particularly desirable properties 
of excellent oil resistance and flexibility at 
low temperatures. These polymers are 
available in sample quantities from Phil- 
lips Chemical. 

Compounding research aimed at improv- 
ing the aging and low-temparature prop- 
erties of nitrile rubbers and at providing 
acrylate rubber stocks that would be re- 
sistant to di-ester lubricants at 350° F. for 
periods of 500 hours was the subject of 
papers by workers from Battelle Institute. 

Studies on the reinforcement of synthetic 
elastomers which involved work with mica 
and carbon black and which emphasized 
the physical nature of the reinforcing 
action obtained with mica, as compared 
with the combined physical and chemical 
action with carbon blacks, were presented 
in three papers from Case Institute of 
Technology. 

Further work on the analysis of the 
oxygen-containing groups on the surface 
of carbon black was reported by Phillips 
Chemical and revealed that the amounts 
of quinone, carboxylic and phenolic oxy- 
gen present on various blacks had now 
been identified to the extent of about one- 
half of the total oxygen believed to be 
present. 

Esso Research & Engineering Co. sug- 
gested that the criteria for the longest- 
Wearing tire tread is that it be made from 
a rubber that would be dynamically soft 
while at the same time tough and strong. 
Comparative test results showed that the 
softer Butyl rubber tread often proved 
superior to treads made from GR-S type 
rubbers. It was emphasized that abrasion 
loss is sensitive to the degree of slip and 
that conditions of driving will greatly alter 
the tire life on the road. 

The Butyl rubber tread operates at less 
slip and shows less abrasive wear, under 
the same braking conditions, than GR-S. 
At a constant slip of 19.3%, however. 
Where the force on the brake is different. 
the GR-S compound is slightly superior 
to that of the Butyl rubber tread, it was 
Stated. 

The Detroit Arsenal presented some very 
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interesting results of testing tires at tem- 
peratures down to —65° F. which indicated 
that special GR-S polymers and natural 
rubber as well as rayon tire cord were 
required for satisfactory service of military 
tires under these conditions. 


"Group Educational Activities” 


The second invited paper on the program 
on the subject of “Educational Activities 
of the Rubber Groups.” by H. L. Fisher, 
University of Southern California, was 
presented in the form of a general synopsis 
by Chairman John Ball because a sudden 
and unexpected illness prevented Dr. 
Fisher from attending the Detroit meeting. 

Local rubber group educational activities 
mentioned were the Detroit Rubber & 
Plastics Group’s courses in rubber tech- 
nology at Wayne University: similar 
courses by the Chicago Rubber Group, but 
not conducted at or in connection with a 
college or university; the Rhode Island 
Rubber Club’s sponsorship of a course in 
rubber compounding at the University of 
Rhode Island: the Boston Rubber Group's 
sponsorship of a course in rubber tech- 
nology at Northeastern University: the 
Philadelphia Rubber Group's establishment 
of a graduate-level course at Villanova 
University: the extensive educational ac- 
tivities of the Los Angeles Rubber Group 
at the University of California under Dr. 
Fisher; and the four scholarships at the 
University of Akron recently established 
by the Akron Rubber Group. 

Mention was also made of the plans of 
the New York Rubber Group and the 
Connecticut Rubber Group which are aim- 
ed toward the establishment of rubber 
technology courses in their areas. 

The value of these educational activities 
in providing young men with a good start 
in their life work and in training others 
already with experience in the rubber 
industry to do better work was emphasized. 


Final Technical Papers 

Two papers from U. S. Rubber dealt 
with the mechanism of the oxidation of 
natural rubber and gave figures for the 
experimental ratios of carbon dioxide, 
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formic and acetic acids produced to chain 
scissions. These ratios correspond to the 
loss of five carbon atoms per scission of 
the hydrocarbon chain. 

A paper from the University of Akron 
on emulsion polymerization of chloroprene 
with special reference to molecular weights 
and film properties was given. This paper 
confirmed and added to the results of 
earlier work by the Du Pont company on 
this subject. 

Rubber vulcanized with dicumyl perox- 
ide has demonstrated superior perform- 
ance at low temperatures, better resistance 
to heat and sunlight, more resilience, and 
less tendency to discolor, than rubber vul- 
canized by conventional methods, accord- 
ing to Hercules Powder Co. The dicumyl 
peroxide replaced the entire sulfur vulcan- 
izing system, and the new chemical is 
completely soluble in all forms of rubber, 
and natural rubber and general-purpose 
and oil-resistant synthetic rubbers are vul- 
canized equally well by it. In contrast to 
previously used peroxide vulcanizing 
agents, dicumyl peroxide is safe and easy 
to handle. Temperatures 290° F. or above 
were recommended for curing, but tech- 
niques for curing in hot air have not yet 
been worked out. 

Immediate application of peroxide cures 
with dicumyl peroxide as the preferred 
curing agent for nitrile rubbers was sug- 
gested in a paper by the B. F. Goodrich 
Chemical Co. The unusually good low- 
temperature properties of some high acry- 
lonitrile formulations may find application 
where good flexibility at low temperatures 
combined with best oil resistance is re- 
quired. 

The mechanism of the reaction of ozone 
with GR-S type rubbers was the subject 
of a paper from the Augustana Research 
Foundation, and details of U. S. Army 
Ordnance Corps investigation and research 
on ozone cracking and its elimination 
were the subject of another paper from 
the Detroit Arsenal. 

Polymer Corp., Ltd.. of Canada has in- 
vestigated the degradation of oil-extended 
GR-S type polymers by heavy metal salts 
and has found that although these poly- 
mers are more prone to breakdown during 
drying in the presence of traces of heavy 
metal salts. this breakdown can be kept 
to a minimum if a very low iron-content- 
type of polymerization formula is used. 

Alfin butadiene polymers may be ex- 
tended with from 117 to 135 parts of 
petroleum processing oils to provide a 
material that may be now handled in the 
conventional manner and which will have 
vulcanizate physical properties similar to 
those of regular synthetic rubbers. accord- 
ing to a paper from Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology and Godfrey L. Cabot. 
Inc. This oil-extended Alfin rubber could 
be blended with ordinary synthetic rubbers 
despite its very high oil content. It was 
emphasized that much work remains to be 
done before oil-extended Alfin rubber be- 
comes a commercial item. 

An investigation of the oils 
extend GR-S for the purpose of determin- 
ing which components were responsible for 
the development of staining and discolora- 
tion of light-colored vulcanizates on ex- 
posure to light was reported by Naugatuck 
Chemical Division, U. S. Rubber. It was 
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tentatively concluded that more than 30- 
40% aromatic components in the oils 
caused staining and that solvent-refined 
lubricating oils with less than the above- 
mentioned aromatic content would be satis- 
factory for most applications. 

An equation for determining the amount 
and rate of breakdown of oil-extended 
masterbatches, when heat aged at 140° F., 
was presented in a paper from the Govern- 
ment Laboratories at the University of 
Akron. 

A new method for the determination of 
free sulfur in rubber compounds by the 
use of triphenyl phosphine, which owing 
to its simplicity, rapidity, and accuracy 
is suited for routine control work, was the 
final paper on the program, from the Fire- 
stone Tire & Rubber Co. 

Interest in the papers at these technical 
sessions was of high order as evidenced 
by the considerable amount of discussion 
following the presentation of all of them 
and the very full meeting rooms during 
all sessions. 


Dinsmore 1955 Goodyear 
Medalist 


As mentioned earlier, Ray P. Dinsmore, 
vice president in charge of research and 
development for Goodyear Tire & Rubber 
Co., was selected to receive the Charles 
Goodyear Medal for 1955 of the Rubber 
Division. 

The Charles Goodyear Medal in com- 
memoration of the discoverer of vulcaniza- 
tion of rubber is awarded annually to a 
person who has made a valuable contribu- 
tion to the science or technology of rubber 
or related subjects. 

A well-known authority on natural and 
synthetic rubber, Dr. Dinsmore has _ re- 
ceived national and international recogni- 
tion for his many contributions to the 
rubber industry including the rayon cord 
tire, rubber hydrochloride film, and poly- 
isocyanate rubber. He has many publica- 
tions to his credit in the fields of physical 
testing, compounding, vulcanization, aging. 
processing, and the economic problems of 
synthetic rubber. 

He holds an honorary degree of Doctor 
of Engineering from Case School of Ap- 
plied Science and the Colwyn Gold Medal 
from the Institution of the Rubber Indus- 
try of England, of which organization he 
is a Fellow. In addition to being a past 
chairman of the Rubber Division, A. C. S.. 
Dr. Dinsmore is a past chairman of the 
Akron Rubber Group. a trustee of the 
Midwest Research Institute, and a term 
member of the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology Corp. for the period 1954- 
1959. 

He is a member and president of the 
American Institute of Chemists for the 
term May, 1955-1956. a member of the 
American Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science. a member of the Amer- 
ican Institute of Chemical Engineers, and. 
presently, a director and a member of 
the Chemists Club of New York. 

Dr. Dinsmore has been associated with 
Goodyear for more than 40 years. He 
was appointed development manager in 
1939 and since 1943 has held his present 
position. 
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Chicago Group Hears Morton; Presents Student Diplomas 


“Education for Synthetic Rubber” was 
the subject of an address by Maurice 
Morton, director of rubber research at the 
University of Akron, Akron, O., given 
before 160 members and guests of the Chi- 
cago Rubber Group at the Furniture 
Club, Chicago, IIl., April 29. In harmony 
with the educational theme of the talk, 
25 graduates of the Group’s basic course 
in rubber technology, invited for the occa- 
sion, Were presented with their diplomas. 

Dr. Morton expressed the view that 
rubber technology had ceased to be an 
art and had become a full-fledged member 
of the chemical process industries. mainly 
because of the advent of the synthetic 
polymers. It was through the efforts to 
develop synthetic rubber that our knowl- 
edge of polymers grew, he said. 

For example, he pointed out that accu- 
rate treatment of molecular weight meas- 
urements dates back only 10 years, precise 
interpretation of X-ray data about 15 
years, and reliable infrared spectroscopy 
only five years. Continued synthetic rub- 
ber research will. he believed, further ex- 
pand the limits of polymer science. 

Tracing the routes of future synthetic 


rubber investigation, he named such possi- 
bilities as polymers that will depend less 
on carbon black for their tensile strength 
and polymers that would be cast directly 
into rubber articles from a _ semi-liquid 
state without the necessity of breakdown 
processes, such as the techniques now 
existing for polyester-polyurethane elast- 
omers. 

The Group’s officers for the coming 
term were announced as follows: presi- 
dent, L. W. Heide, Acadia Synthetic Prod- 
ucts, division of Western Felt Works; vice 
president, Albert E. Laurence, Phillips 
Chemical Co.; secretary, Vincent J. La- 
brecque, Victor Mfg. & Gasket Co.; and 
treasurer, Maurice J. O’Connor, O’Con- 
nor & Co. Directors from manufacturers 
include Harold Stark, Dryden Rubber 
Division of Sheller Mfg. Co.; Bert C. 
Vandermar, Acadia Synthetic Products; 
John C. Gallagher, Allis Rubber Corp.; 
and Bernard A. Kaufman, Lion Rubber 
Products Co. Directors from suppliers 
include G. R. Gonyer, Farrel-Birmingham 
Co.; Edward Wagner, Witco Chemical Co.; 
Stanley Choate, Tumpeer Chemical Co.; 
and James Dunne, C. P. Hall Co. 


New ASTM Synthetic Elastomers Subcommittee Meets 


The new subcommittee 13 on synthetic 
elastomers of Committee D-11 on Rubber 
of the American Society for Testing Ma- 
terials! held its first meeting on May 3 
at the Hotel Statler, Cleveland, O. This 
subcommittee was started by inviting nine 
producers, nine consumers, and nine gen- 
eral-interest people to attend the meeting. 
B. S. Garvey, Jr., Sharples Chemicals, Inc., 
was appointed chairman, and L. V. Cooper, 
Firestone Tire & Rubber Co.. secretary, 
by the advisory committee of D-11. 
Twenty-two representatives of the various 
interests and three guests attended the 
meeting. 

In his introductory remarks Dr. Garvey 
reviewed some aspects of the government 
synthetic rubber program that were con- 
sidered of interest to subcommittee 13 and 
stated that the subcommittee’s function 
was to furnish the organization whereby 
voluntary standardization could replace 
government standardization to whatever 
extent found desirable. 

After considerable discussion the scope 
of the new subcommittee was defined as 
follows: 


“This subcommittee shall be responsible 
for the development and standardization 
of test methods, nomenclature and specifi- 
cations relating to synthetic elastomers and 
their latices.” 


Six sections were organized on a func- 
tional basis, with the chairmen indicated, 
as follows: (1) Sampling, L. G. Mason, 
B. F. Goodrich Co.; (2) Chemical Tests 
for Solid Polymers, B. C. Pryor, Goodrich- 
Gulf Chemicals, Inc.; (3) Physical Test 
Methods for Solid Polymers, L. V. Cooper; 
(4) Latex Test Methods, L. D. Patterson, 
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Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co.; (5) Nomen- 
clature, R. G. Seaman, RUBBER Wor LD; 
(6) Reference Materials, S. R. Doner, 
Raybestos-Manhattan, Inc. 

A special task group headed by D. 
Pratt, U. S. Navy, Bureau of Ships, was 
appointed to determine if “Government 
Specifications for Synthetic Rubbers,” of 
the Federal Facilities Corp., dated April 
15, 1955, will continue to be available in 
booklet form and in sufficient number of 
copies to be used as the basis for infor- 
mation and development of certain of these 
specifications as ASTM standards. 

Six specifications from the above-men- 
tioned government booklet covering: (1) 
moisture by the hot mill method, (2) ash, 
(3) carbon black in masterbatch, (4) 
bound styrene in butadiene-styrene rubbers, 
(5) Mooney viscosity, and (6) properties 
of vulcanizate, will be reviewed by the 
sections of the subcommittee and, if pos- 
sible, recommended to Committee D-11 
in Atlantic City, N. J., June 30, at the 
annual meeting of ASTM for adoption as 
tentative standards. 


Boston Group Contest 


The Boston Rubber Group is sponsoring 
a prize contest for original technical papers 
submitted by members of the organization. 
Any subject may be chosen, but the papers 
should not exceed 30 minutes when pre- 
sented orally. First and second prize win- 
ners will receive $50 and $25, respectively. 
The two papers will be delivered at the 
Group’s March, 1956, meeting. Judges for 
the contest will be John Blake, C. C. Davis, 
and Arthur Ross. 
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Newton Joins RW Editorial Board 


Edwin B. Newton, manager, polymeri- 
zation utilization research at the B. F. 
Goodrich Co. Research Center, has joined 
the Editorial Advisory Board of RUBBER 
WorLD as of June 1. 

Mr. Newton received an A.B. degree 
from the University of Missouri in 1923 
and an M.A. degree from the same uni- 
versity in 1925, where he majored in 
chemistry. He has been with The B. F. 
Goodrich Co. since 1925, where he first 
worked in the general and research lab- 
oratories, next became a tire compounder, 
and then did research in latex and vinyl 
resins. From 1934 to 1941, Mr. Newton 
was resident director of the Malayan re- 
search laboratories of the company in 
Kuala Lumpur, F. M. S. Upon his return 
to the United States he was made director 
of technical service research. which posi- 
tion he held until 1954, when he was 
appointed to his present post. 

The new board member belongs to the 
American Chemical Society, American 
Association for the Advancement of Sci- 
ence, Alpha Chi Sigma, Sigma Xi, and 
Lambda Chi Alpha. His achievements in- 
cluded publications in the field of natural 
rubber processing and curing and in vinyl 
resin and synthetic rubber research. 

Mr. Newton will advise the editor in 
the fields of the chemistry of rubber, both 
natural and synthetic. as well as in the 
field of their utilization, which is his spe- 
cial activity at the present time. 


Fort Wayne Hears Panel 
On Fast Curing Techniques 


“Fast Curing Techniques” was the sub- 
ject of a symposium at the April 14 meet- 
ing of the Fort Wayne Rubber & Plastics 
Group held at the Van Orman Hotel, Fort 
Wayne, Ind. The three-member panel and 
their topics included Edward Wray, Belden 
Mfg. Co., “Manufacture of Wire by the 
Continuous Vulcanization Process”; Hugh 
Bethell, R. T. Vanderbilt Co., “Accelera- 
tion for Fast Cures”; and John M. Bierer, 
Boston Woven Hose & Rubber Co., “The 
Rotocure Process.” Members and guests 
numbered 178. 

Mr. Wray discussed the application of 
the cross-head tuber to the continuous 
covering of wire with an insulating jacket 
of vulcanized rubber. Speeds of applica- 
tion and vulcanization up to 700 feet a 
minute have been developed, he said. 

Cool mills and careful attention to heat 
history can alleviate the problem of rapid 
curing, Mr. Bethell pointed out. Wire com- 
pounders are able to work with stocks 
having a cure rate of 5-10 seconds at 
390° F. Scorch rates, by proper selection 
of accelerators, such as combinations of 
Altax, dithocarbamates, Unads, and Tuads, 
and particularly the newer Cumates and 
Bismates, can be 15-20 minutes to a five- 
point rise in a Mooney viscosity at 250° 
F.. which is considered safe for factory 
use. The use of the Mooney raw stock vis- 
cosimeter in evaluating the scorch rates of 
various rubber formulations at different 
temperature levels was described. 
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Mr. Bierer traced the development of 
the Rotocure machine for producing joint- 
less flat products in vulcanized rubber, 
plastics, or composite materials. Full de- 
velopment had to await the availability of 
continuous steel belts with which to main- 
tain pressure upon the product as it goes 
around the curing drum, he said. Products 
such as belting, matting, packing, and 
coverings, embossed with colored patterns, 
are now being made by the machine. 

The Group’s newly elected officers in- 
clude: Jack L. Carlson, Paranite Wire & 
Cable Co., chairman; Maury J. O’Connor, 
O’Connor & Co., vice chairman; and John 
Dixon, Anaconda Wire & Cable, secretary- 
treasurer. Named to the board of directors 
were Harold Anderson, General Tire & 
Rubber Co.; Don Sprott, Auburn Rubber 
Co.; Reed Williams, Dryden Rubber Co.; 
Maurie Jones, Marbon Corp.; Gerald Gon- 
yer, Farrel-Birmingham Co.; and Tom 
Pollard, Monsanto Chemical Co. 

A total of 322 members was announced 
for the organization. 


ASME Rubber & Plastics 
Division Program on 
Adhesives 


The Rubber & Plastics Division of the 
American Society of Mechanical Engineers 
will present a one-day program on ad- 
hesives at the semi-annual meeting of the 
Society in Boston, Mass., at the Statler 
Hotel during the week of June 19. The 
Rubber & Plastics Division program, con- 
sisting of two half-day technical sessions, 
will take place on June 20 and is co- 
sponsored by the Wood Industries Divi- 
sion. Gordon B. Thayer, Dow Chemical 
Co., is chairman of the Division, and the 
secretary is R. G. Seaman, RUBBER WORLD. 
Anyone interested in the programs of the 
meetings of the Society and its Rubber & 
Plastics Division is welcome to attend these 
meetings whether or not he is a member 
of the Society. 


The titles and authors of the papers to 
be given at this Rubber & Plastics Division 
meeting are as follows: 

“Fundamentals of Rubber to Metal 
Adhesion.” D. M. Alstadt, Lord Mfg. Co. 

“Stress Distribution and Design Data for 
Adhesive Lap Joints between Circular 
Tubes.” James B. Lubkin, Midwest Re- 
search Institute, and Eric Reissner, Mas- 
sachusetts Institute of Technology. 

“A New Concept of Adhesives.” Selby 
Skinner, Case Institute of Technology. 

“Heat Cured Resin Adhesives.” Carl F. 
MacLagan and C. C. Booth, Borden Co. 

“Adhesives—A Third Dimension in 
Fastening and Joining.” Richard S. Piper, 
Minnesota Mining & Mfg. Co. 

“Adhesive Bonding of Metals.” Samuel 
N. Muchnick, Franklin Institute. 

“The Role of Temperature and Pressure 
in Bond Strength of Adhesives.” Frank 
Moser, Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co. 

“Marbond.” Glenn L. Martin Co.—A 
sound, color movie. 


A. C. S. Award to Holmes 


Harry N. Holmes, emeritus professor 
of chemistry at Oberlin College and for- 
mer president of the American Chemical 
Society, has received the James Flack 
Norris Award of the Society’s North- 
eastern Section for outstanding achieve- 
ment in the teaching of chemistry. The 
award, consisting of a medal, a scroll, and 
about $1,000, was presented at the Sec- 
tion’s biennial award dinner at the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology, May 12. 

In his acceptance speech, Dr. Holmes 
predicted the discovery of a substance 
which will combat the harmful effects of 
radioactive fallout. He also lauded the 
growth of this country’s strategic ma- 
terials stockpile and saw the recent syn- 
thetizing of natural rubber as a _ step 
toward the strengthening of our economic 
position in case of war. In addition, he 
urged acceptance of asphalt-rubber roads. 


Collier on Quality Control 


“Modern Quality Control” was the sub- 
ject of an address by S. Collier, director 
of quality control, Johns-Manville Corp., 
New York, N. Y., presented before the 
Philadelphia Rubber Group at the Poor 
Richard’s Club, Philadelphia, Pa., April 
29, and supplemented by a motion picture 
in color. Members and guests in attendance 
numbered 133. 

Essentially similar to a discussion of 
the field Mr. Collier gave before the 
October 16, 1953, meeting of the New 
York Rubber Group,! the talk outlined 
the history and development of statistical 
quality control, quoted the views of two 
prominent industrialists on the individual 
worker's contribution to the furthering of 
quality control, and analyzed one case 
history which demonstrated how produc- 
tivity and profit were increased through 
quality control. 


1See RuBBER WorLD, Nov., 1953, p 226. 
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Details of Akron Symposium on Plastic 
and Rubber Foam-Il* 


lsocyanate Foams 


W. H. 


E. |. du Pont de 


The most recent newcomer to the family 
of foam products is a group of materials 
commonly referred to as isocyanate foams. ! 
Made by reacting a diisocyanate with a 
polyfunctional resin such as an alkyd or 
polyester, isocyanate foams offer a wide 
range of properties and almost infinite 
variety in physical form. Their outstanding 
characteristics include excellent ozone re- 
well as good resistance to 
abrasion, aging. many chemicals. and cer- 
tain organic solvents. 

In making isocyanate foams the isocy- 
anate, alkyd resin, water, and catalyst may 
be mixed in one step. and the two chem- 
ical reactions theoretically involved carried 
out simultaneously. An alternate method 
is first to react the isocyanate with the 
alkyd resin under controlled conditions to 
give an isocyanate-terminated compound: 
water and catalyst are then added to this 
compound to produce blowing and setting. 

One advantage of the two-stage method 
is that part of the heat of reaction is dis- 
sipated prior to foaming. This condition 
permits better control. particularly of foam 


sistance, as 


1 RUBBER WorLD, Mar., 1955, p. 765, 


Ayscue 


Nemours Co., Inc. 


density and cell structure. Another ad- 
vantage is that it reduces the hazard of 
exposure to isocyanate vapors during the 
foaming operation. 

Isocyanate reactions call for careful con- 
trol of raw materials and reaction condi- 
tions. The polymer should form rapidly 
enough to trap the gas in small bubbles 
as it is evolved. The amount of water is 
also critical; so its presence in any of the 
raw materials. even in traces, must be 
known and compensated for in the recipe. 
This point means, too, that all ingredients 


must be protected from moisture in 
handling. 
Another important consideration in 


working with isocyanates is toxicity. Tolu- 
ene diisocyanate, which appears to be the 
most attractive isocyanate from the stand- 
point of availability, performance, and 
cost. is a lachrymator. It will also cause 
dermatitis in contact with the skin, and 
its vapors irritate the respiratory tract. Du 
Pont’s medical division requires the com- 
pany’s laboratories to hold isocyanate va- 
por concentration below one-tenth part 
in a million. 

The field of applications for isocyanate 


Phenolic Resin Foams 


Robert Courtney 
Bakelite Corp. 
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Bakelin’s great invention covered by his 
heat and pressure patent was simply a way 
to tame phenolic foams. What happens 
during phenolic resin foaming? When 
phenol and formaldehyde react together, 
a condensation occurs, resulting in the 
release of a molecule of water at every 
point of reaction. The reaction is ex- 
othermic. A resin is formed, at first of 
a syrupy consistency, but becoming more 
viscous as heating continues until the ma- 
terial jells and hardens. 

A second effect is the liberation of water 
and its vaporization and expansion. Even- 
tually the system reaches equilibrium when 
the pressure of the expanding steam is 
balanced by the resistance to deformation 
of the thickening resin. A peak in the 
evolution of heat is arrived at, and the 
temperature begins to fall. If the resin 
has jelled and hardened so as to resist 
collapse, the cooling foam will retain its 
approximate size and shape. 

From this description it is quite apparent 
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foams is still in its infancy. The foams 
are new today and have not yet been 
completely evaluated by their potential 
users. 

But the science of chemical architecture 
is making fast progress, and the infant 
is destined to grow. 


that to produce foam of the lowest density 
we need to start with a resin of low 
viscosity in order that it can expand rap- 
idly. For heavier densities, we start with 
more viscous and less reactive resins. The 
viscosity is regulated in the manufacture 
of the resin; the reactivity, by both the 
basic structure and the choice of foaming 
catalysts. 

The process, however, is too hard to 
control for foamed-in-place home insula- 
tion applications. In commercial operation 
it has proved practicable to manufacture 
the product in large cubically shaped 
pieces. These can be cut with a bandsaw. 
Theoretically, the process would be more 
efficient the larger the block of foam made 
at one time because there is always a thin, 
but appreciably high-density non-cellular 
material on the surface which represents 
a loss. Cubical pieces, five feet on a side, 
have been found to be most readily manu- 
factured. 

All this is old information, but we now 
have something new in cellular plastics. 
This is produced from tiny, hollow plastic 
bubbles developed first by the Standard 
Oil Co. of Ohio and sold under the name 
of Microballoons. They were designed to 
reduce loss by evaporation of crude pe- 
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troleum stored in cone-roofed tanks. Bake- 
lite is a licensee to produce and sell Micro- 
balloons. Another use for this material is 
as a low-density filler for plastics. This 
use amounts to making a foam or cellular 
plastic, not by expanding a mass of ma- 
terial into a foam or sponge, but by 
expanding material into separate and dis- 
creet bubbles and then bonding them 
together again. Such cellular composite 
foams we call Syntactics. 

The first Microballoons produced com- 
mercially were made of phenolic resin. | 
believe there are some now on the market 
made of urea resin, and they may be 
made from practically any plastic. The 
Syntactic foam may be stuck together with 


almost anything that will adhere and dry 
or harden, for example, glue, dextrin, or 
starch. 

It is difficult to make Syntactic phenolic 
foams of much lower density at this time. 
The Syntactic method has several obvious 
advantages over the old foaming procedure. 
We can now mix Microballoons with a 
binder or matrix material to dry or harden 
at almost any rate we choose. This gives 
us enough time to pack the putty mixture 
into the most intricate spaces, or sandwich 
it between the skin membranes of rein- 
forced plastic or low-pressure laminate 
stock, and harden the whole assembly at 
one time 

Microballoons are 


quite spherical in 


Styrene Foams 


William Schock 
Dow Chemical Co. 


Polystyrene, expanded by Dow, is best 
known under its trade mark, Styrofoam 
(R). It is made by melting polystyrene 
granules and mixing them with a blowing 
agent under pressure. This mixture is re- 
leased into a normal atmosphere at which 
time the blowing agent expands the poly- 
styrene approximately 40 times and cools 
it into a rigid structure having a closed 
cell system. 

Styrofoam 22 is white in color: while 
Styrofoam 33 is tinted blue. The latter is 
classed as a self-extinguishing plastic under 
conditions of ASTM Test D635-44; while 
Styrofoam 22 will burn at the rate of 7-8 
inches per minute under conditions of the 
same test. Styrofoam 22 will withstand 
continuous exposure to temperatures up to 
175° F.; while Styrofoam 33 will stand 
temperatures up to 155° F. Log form 
Styrofoam ranges in density from 1.3 to 


1.7 1b./ft.*. Its cell size ranges from 0.8 
to 2.5, and its minimum compressive 
strength is 10 psi. Rough plank and board 
form Styrofoam ranges in density from 
0.5 to 1.5 mm., and the minimum com- 
pressive strength is 16 psi. 

Thermal conductivity of Styrofoam is 
.26 BTU/hr./ft.2/in./°F. at a mean tem- 
perature of 50° F. and is .13 BTU/hr. 
ft.*/in./°F. at a mean temperature of 
—240° F. All forms of Styrofoam are 
resistant to water and water vapor, as is 
the parent material, and it has no capil- 
larity because of the closed-cell system of 
the foam. 

Styrofoam is easily fabricated by power 
or hand-operated cutting tools and by 
means of electrically heated wire. This 
material can be heat formed in low-cost 
dies. Applications include buoyancy medi- 
ums, display materials, novelties, insulating 


Questions and Answers 


Q. Synthetic rubber has replaced large 
quantities of natural rubber in tires, tubes, 
mechanical goods, and other applications. 
Some small quantities of synthetic rubber 
latices are used in foamed rubber. Why 
hasn’t the quantity used in foamed rubber 
approached that used in the dry rubber 
applications? 

A. Rogers. Actually, the quantity isn’t 
small. Synthetic rubber will account for 
about 35-40%, which is no small propor- 
tion. Here is one reason why it hasn't 
gone further along. Dry unvulcanized syn- 
thetic rubber of the GR-S type has low 
Stress-strain properties—about 300 psi. and 
200% elongation—but the hot rubbers | 
am talking about. when reinforced with 
carbon black, have enormously increased 
values. On the other hand, carbon black 
added to latex has no reinforcing effect 
on the vulcanizate. In fact, it acts as a 
diluent because synthetic latex has no 
crutch, such as carbon black, on which 
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to lean. The latex chemists have not been 
able to adapt it as did the dry rubber 
compounders to tires, tubes. etc. The cold 
latices, with inherently higher physical 
properties associated with the vulcanizate, 
have been a major step in the right direc- 
tion. Latex foam consisting of 100% syn- 
thetic made with these cold latices is now 
being produced. 


Q. What are the characteristics required 
for synthetic rubber latex to be used for 
foam? 

A. Rogers. For latex foam rubber a syn- 
thetic latex must have high solids, rela- 
tively low viscosity, and the vulcanizate 
must have good stress-strain properties. The 
cold synthetic latices have advanced in 
this direction. However, the cold synthetics 
now being used in latex foam have too 
high a percentage of non-rubber materials 
contained in them. A foam producer does 
not want to buy 11 to 12 pounds of salts, 


shape, as contrasted with the polyhedral 
shape of the cells in a true foam. The 
sphere is. of course, an ideal engineering 
structure. Microballoons are all closed 
cells. About half the phenolic foams made 
contain connected cells. Other materials 
added to a foaming mix foam made in the 
ordinary manner tend to retard the expan- 
sion of the foam. In a Syntactic foam, the 
expansion is done in advance; so other 
materials such as glass or other fibers can 
be added for reinforcing the structure 
without changing the degree of expansion. 
The economy of using Microballoons in 
such structures is good. This is, by the 
way, the first public discussion of this 
Microballoon concept. 
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and shock absorbing packaging materials, 
core for sandwiches of other materials, and 
low-temperature insulation. 


sOaps. surface-active materials, and so 
forth, for every 100 pounds of rubber. 
This is one of the factors that enter into 
the “weight penalty” so commonly com- 
plained about by foam producers, where 
synthetic latex could be improved. In fact, 
its the number one place where it should 
be improved, and they have advanced in 
this direction. Some of the recent cold 
synthetic have been made with 
less non-rubber materials in them such as 
a surface active material. 

Also, of course, in the synthetics we 
would like to have better stress-strain 
properties, tensile, and elongation, for they 
are still inferior to the natural rubber latex 
in those respects. They are, however, bet- 
ter in aging, especially in long-term aging. 


latices 


Q. What foaming agents are used for 
the chemically blown PVC’s? 

A. Manring. The most common for 
PVC sponge and foam are dinitro-so- 
pentamethylene tetramine (Unical N.D.), p, 
poxy bis (benzene sulfonyl hydrazine) 
(Celogen OT), BL-353,. and BL-425 (du 
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Pont. composition undisclosed), and azo 
di-isobutyronitrile (Porophor N). the latter 
largely discontinued in this country because 
of toxic results 


Q. What problems are presented in ad- 
hering or combining various foams in 
their industrial applications? 

A. Schock. Certain problems are present- 
ed in adhering foamed polystyrene. Be- 
Styrofoam’s resistance to the 
passage of water vapor. a water soluble 
adhesive cannot be used except in a spot 
application. Adhesives which may have a 
solvent attack on polystyrene are to be 
avoided. In industrial applications. such 
as in low-temperature rooms. Portland 
cement mortar which chemically sets is an 
excellent adhesive. We find also that epoxy 
type resins provide good adhesion to metal. 
wood. and other substances. 

A. Ayscue. Normally. with isocyanate 
foams, adhesion is no problem with any 
type of clean surface. As a matter of fact. 
trving to prevent adhesion is the biggest 
problem. Isocyanate foams will stick to 
such materials as “Hypalon,” aluminum, 
steel, wood, concrete. cotton. wool, Dacron, 
nylon, and others, particularly those ma- 
terials from which molds are made. Iso- 
cyanate seems to have an excellent adhe- 
with rubber molds that we have 


cause ol 


sion 
made. 

A. Courtney. I think we can deceive 
ourselves about whether we have or haven't 
good adhesion in the rigid type of foam. 
particularly where they're used in  struc- 
tural applications. If you take a sandwich 
structure and you load it in flexure. tre- 
mendous sheer stresses are set up next 
to the skin. This is a reinforced plastic 
skin, and the failure will ordinarily occur 
there, but anything that will adhere to the 
skin member will adhere to the foam. The 
ideal thing to do is to reinforce your 
foam gradually from center to skin. It 
you build up a Syntactic foam, you can 
put in fibers and distribute them  non- 
uniformly so that you have the greatest 
reinforcement at the skin and the least 
at the neutral axis. Then adhesion, or 
what is often mistaken for lack of adhe- 
sion, will cease to be a problem. 


Q. One of the most important problems 
of the foamed rubber is said to be the 
slow heat transfer through the jelled foam 
during vulcanization. Are there any reasons 
other than cost why prevulcanized latex 
cannot be employed? 

A. Rogers. Actually, some degree of 
prevulcanization is given the latex in the 
two major processes that make latex foam. 
The reason you cannot go to complete 
vulcanization is that the particles 
their cohesive force, resulting’ in a weak 
structure. Also, stress-strain properties are 
decreased. A slight degree of vulcanization 
does help, but you cannot go beyond a 
certain point. 


lose 


Q. What have been the results of ex- 
periments with PVC’s and extender pig- 
ments? 

A. Manring. Such experiments have been 
mostly restricted to the chemically blown, 
atmospherically expanded PVC. Generally. 
carbonates and clays have no marked effect 
on the quality of the foam up to about 
20 parts per 100 of resin other than the 
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fact that there’s been a tendency to coarsen 
the cell structure. Beyond 20 parts, ex- 
pansion becomes more difficult. Wood 
flour as a filler seems to promote ex- 
tremely fine cell size. 

A. Ayscue. Fillers in isocyanates pro- 
duce a high-density foam, and there’s no 
real economy in using them. 


Q. Regarding soft foams, how do the 
compression modulus curves at various 
deflections compare for latex, PVC, and 
isocyanate foams? 

A. Rogers. They are very similar for 
vinyl and latex and go up proportionately 
as the density is increased. Latex is better 
than vinyl. for we have been able to get 
higher compressions at lower density. The 
polyester-isocyanate foams have a different 
type of compression curve. They go straight 
up and then flatten off. Some people think 
this is an advantage for cushioning. and 
others do not. 


Q. Could you describe the process of 
extruding expanded polyethylene for wire 
insulation? 

A. Courtney. The process consists of 
dissolving a foaming agent which is or- 
dinarily an organic nitrogen compound in 
the polyethylene and then introducing the 
whole mix into an extruder of the type 
used for extruding insulation over wire. 
The temperature of the mix in the ex- 
truder is raised until it decomposes the 
foaming agent, but holds it under sufficient 
pressure to repress the expansion of the 
released gas until the mass emerges through 
the nozzle around the wire into the re- 
duced pressure of the atmosphere. Here 
the bubbles are blown and you have a 
foam-surrounded strand of wire. 


Q. Regarding allergy, how do plastic 
foams compare with latex foam? 

A. Ayscue. So far we think isocyanate 
foams have no allergic effects. 

A. Manring. I would say the same is 
true of PVC foam. 


Q. Would you discuss the methods of 
measuring the resiliency of flexible foams? 

A. Rogers. There are no _ established 
ASTM or RMA procedures. We use the 
Van Orman falling-ball method in our 
laboratory. The foam we tested was one- 
inch slab stocks, and they were all the 
same compression; but differed in density. 
Latex foam, of 100% natural rubber. was 
about 500% over the vinyl and polyester- 
isocyanate foam. I don’t know if that’s 
good or bad. 


Q. Broadly speaking, to what products 
do each of the basic materials we've dis- 
cussed lend themselves? 

A. Rogers. Latex foam is already estab- 
lished for cushioning applications. It sup- 
ports combustion, however. and isn’t of 
value in military airplane seating. Also, it 
doesn’t hold up too well under direct light, 


but this doesn’t matter since most latex 
foam is used with coverings. 
A. Manring. Vinyls can be used in 


products requiring non-flammability and 
resistance to oils, chemicals, oxygen, and 
weathering. You can compound vinyl foam 
for different compression resistance char- 
acteristics at a wide range of densities. 


A. Ayscue. A very wide variety of prod- 
ucts can be made with isocyanate foams, 
such as reinforcement for metal or Fiber- 
glas panels for construction, thermal insula- 
tion of process equipment, refrigerating 
insulation, household and _— industrial 
sponges. carpet pads, shoulder pads, clean- 
ing brushes, and perhaps even tooth- 
brushes. 


Q. What is the current economic situa- 
tion regarding all of these materials? 

A. Manring. Vinyl raw materials are in 
ample supply. Taking 100 parts of resin 
and 100 parts of plasticizer as a typical 
starting point, you have resin at 41¢ and 
plasticizer at 30¢, or a raw material cost 
of about 35¢ a pound. This is a top cost. 
As far as capital equipment goes, between 
$50,000 and $60,000 can buy a_ plant 
capable of making 2.500 pounds of foam 
a day. Increasing that output 50 times 
might increase the capital investment only 
tenfold. Processing, involving a compara- 
tively short cycle, is a favorable factor. 
Waste is modest. Wet waste can certainly 
be reused. 

A. Schock. Polystyrene foam in logs and 
rough planks is sold at 55¢ a pound. The 
board form is about 69¢ a pound. I think 
a decrease in prices is indicated for the 
foreseeable future. 

A. Rogers. The cost of getting into the 
latex foam business is pretty high. When 
we discuss the cost of foam, we are talk- 
ing about buying compression rather than 
weight, and if you can take advantage of 
low density to get your high compression, 
you are ahead financially. With natural la- 
tex at 40¢ a pound, we are in a good 
competitive position. If the need arose, we 
could go over into all-synthetic in quite 
a few foam applications. 

A. Courtney. Basically, the phenolic ma- 
terials from which our foams are made 
are probably the cheapest of the plastic 
materials on the market today because 
they’ve been produced the longest. The 
cost of converting them into foam, how- 
ever, varies greatly, depending upon the 
type of foam being made. its density. and 
other details. The resins are on the market 
at prices which range from 30 to 40¢ a 
pound. 

A. Ayscue. Any discussion of the eco- 
nomic picture that affects isocyanate foams 
is pure speculation because we are dealing 
with raw maftrials produced in limited 
volume, in either semi-commercial or pilot- 
plant scale. The prices of the raw materials 
that go into elastic foams are about $1.40 
a pound for toluene di-isocyanate. and 
60¢ for polyesters. That is a raw material 
cost of about 80¢ a pound. These foams 
have a load carrying capacity about double 
that of rubber foam, at least in the low 
end of the load deflection curve. Today 
plastic foams contain a higher percentage 
of isocyanate than elastic foams. There- 
fore their raw material cost is higher, about 
$1 to $1.15 per pound. Within two or three 
years, the cost of production should fall 
about 20%. 


Q. How large are Microballoons on the 
average? 

A. Courtney. The diameters range be- 
tween 10-100 microns. We don’t have an 
accurate analysis of the size because we 
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have so far been completely unsuccessful 
in fractionating them. 


Q. Is there any information on the sound 
attenuation characteristics of these ma- 
terials? 

A. Schock. As far as foamed polystyrene 
is concerned. it has littlke or no sound 
deadening properties. The sound absorbing 
ability is just about equal to that of a 
plaster wall. 


Q. How about PVC? 

A. Manring. The subject is rather com- 
plex because the sound absorption coeffi- 
cient varies considerably as the frequency. 
If vou look in Product Engineering, April. 
1953. you'll find quite an extensive report 
on this subject as far as several varieties 
of polyvinyl chloride foams are concerned. 


Q. And isocyanates? 
A. Ayscue. The material is a relatively 
good sound absorber at certain frequencies. 


Q. Will you discuss the problems that 
might be encountered in Syntactic foaming 
of an annular section such as the hollow 
of a steam jacket, and also the relative 
economics of using a foam phenolic, com- 
pared to a foam polyester? 

A. Courtney. [ think I can do better 
with the first part than with the second. 
The problem of foaming an annular sec- 
tion should present no difficulty with the 
Syntactic foam if you choose a_ binder 
which in itself does not give off enough 
volatile material to cause trouble. Actually. 
when you mix your foam with the Micro- 
balloons and a binder, your foam is made, 
and you can place it anywhere. and at your 
leisure. 

You can pump it in through an ex- 
trusion nozzle, or pack it in with a trowel, 
and then your hardening operation de- 
pends upon the nature of the binder you 
use. If it’s a matter of a heat reactive 
binder, you have the problem of getting 
heat into this cellular mass, which is diffi- 
cult. If your binder is something such as 
a polyester resin which has been catalyzed. 
and your accelerator added to it, it will 
react at room temperature, and you have 
no problem at all. 


Q. How could you be sure that you had 
completely filled in that section? 

A. Courtney. I don’t know except that 
you would have to carefully pack it in a 
layer at a time and leave no voids. 


Q. Getting back to economics, would 
Phenolics be favored over polyesters in a 
Situation like this? 

A. Courtney. Yes, because the cost of 
the foaming phenolic resins is less. and 
they have been foamed to lower density. 


Q. Will isocyanates be available in lower- 
cost commercial quantities in the near 
future? 

A. Ayscue. Yes, in about 1956. 


Q. Is the self-extinguishing nature of 
vinyl foam a natural occurrence, or does 
it have to be compounded into it? 

A. Manring. It must be compounded 
into it by proper choice of plasticizers. 
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MIT Summer Lectures 


On Colloid Science 


A special two-week lecture series on 
“Colloid Science” for teach- 
ers, and industrial executives will be given 
during the forthcoming summer session 
at the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology, July 11-22. 

Lecture topics will include the historical 
development of colloid science, the col- 
loidal state. the production of colloidal 
systems, kinetics of colloidal particles, 
electrical properties of colloidal systems, 
surface phenomena, protection and _ sen- 
sitization, dispersion, coagulation and dis- 
solution, the optics of colloidal systems, 
and industrial applications in such fields 
as rubber, plastics, food technology, and 
medicine. 

Ernst A. Hauser, professor of colloid 
science at MIT, will direct the program. 
Guest lecturers include D. S. le Beau, 
Midwest Rubber Reclaiming Co.; Eugene 


researchers, 


Rochow, Harvard University; D.  L. 
Shanklin, Dewey & Almy Chemical Co.; 
A. G. H. Dietz, MIT; and Alan S. 
Michaels. MIT. 

Registrants may reserve rooms in the 


Institute’s dormitories, and all recreational 
facilities will be made available. Applica- 
tion blanks may be obtained from the 


Room 7-103, 
Technology, 


Summer Session Office. 
Massachusetts Institute of 
Cambridge 39, Mass. 


A. C. S. Award to Nutting 


Howard S. Nutting, director of the cen- 
tral research index of Dow Chemical Co., 
Midland, Mich.. and an_ international 
authority on the systems of naming chem- 
ical compounds. was presented with the 
Austin M. Patterson Award of the Amer- 
ican Chemical Society’s Dayton Section 
at the group’s biennial award dinner at 
Antioch Yellow Springs, O., 
May 14. 

Dr. Nutting. who has been associated 
with Dow Chemical for the past 27 years, 
received a scroll testifying to his achieve- 
ments in the field of chemical documenta- 
tion. A noted chemical researcher, he has 
done work leading to the development of 
the first experimental scale plant in the 
United States for the separation and puri- 
fication of butadiene. 

He also contributed to the development 
of a process for the manufacture of acrylo- 
nitrile and has done research on Thiokol 


College, 


rubbers and silicones. 





June !7 

Akron Rubber Group. Summer Outing. 
Firestone Country Club. 

Boston Rubber Group. Summer Outing. 
Andover Country Club, Andover, Mass. 


June 19-23 


American Society of Mechnical Engi- 
neers. Diamond Jubilee. Semi-Annual 
Meeting. Hotel Statler, Boston, Mass. 


June 21 


Buffalo Rubber Group. Summer Outing. 
Lancaster Country Club, Lancaster, N. Y. 


June 24 
Detroit Rubber & Plastics Group, Inc. 
Summer Outing. 


June 26-July | 

American Society for Testing Materials. 
Annual Meeting. Chalfonte-Haddon Hall. 
Atlantic City, N. J. 


July 22 

Chicago Rubber Group. Annual Golf 
Outing. St. Andrews Golf & Country 
Club, West Chicago, Ill. 


July 28 

New York Rubber Group. Annual Golf 
Outing. Shackamaxon Country Club, 
Scotch Plains, N. J. 


August 19 


Philadelphia Rubber Group. Annual Out 
ing. Manufacturers’ Country Club, Ore- 
land, Pa. 





CALENDAR of COMING EVENTS 


August 28-September | 

NAFM Supply, Equipment & Fabric Fair 
and annual convention. Conrad Hilton 
Hotel, Chicago, Ill. 


September | 1-16 
American Chemical 
Meeting. Minneapolis, Minn. 


Society. National 


September 22 


Southern Ohio Rubber Group. Fall Tech- 
nical Meeting. Engineers Club of Dayton, 
Dayton, O. 


October 4 
The Los Angeles Rubber Group, Inc. 
Statler Hotel, Los Angeles, Calif. 


October 5-9 
World Plastics Fair & Trade Exposition. 


National Guard Armory, Los Angeles, 


Calif. 


October 7 
New York Rubber Group. Henry Hudson 
Hotel, New York, N. Y. 


Chicago Rubber Group. 
Detroit Rubber & Plastics Group, Inc. 


October 13 
Northern California Rubber Group. 


October 14 

Boston Rubber Group. Somerset Hotel, 
Boston, Mass. 

October 19 

Washington Rubber Group. 
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NEWS of the MONTH 








Washington Report and National News Summary 


Although the natural and synthetic rubber producing 
industries are now meeting for the first time in a free, 
competitive market, actual competition is not expected 
to become a major factor until 1956. 

The International Rubber Study Group in a recent 
estimate predicted natural rubber output at 1,845,000 
long tons and consumption at 1,830,000 tons; synthetic 
production at 985,000 tons and consumption at 955,000 
tons for 1955. The Natural Rubber Bureau estimated a 
record-high consumption of 1,400,000 tons of new rub- 
ber in this country in 1955, 

Actual return to the U.S. Treasury from the synthetic 
rubber plants and their inventories sold to private in- 
dustry up to May I is revealed at $285,832,378.56. 


Eight firms have submitted bids for the still-unsold 
GR-S plant at Baytown, Tex., and sale of this plant to 
one of them is expected very soon. Several bidders for 
447 pressurized tank cars still owned by the government 
were also reported. 

Harvey S. Firestone, Jr., has predicted that the rub- 
ber industry is headed for an all-time record year in 
1935. 

Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., in taking over two 
GR-S plants, said it expected a continued increase in 
use of non-staining synthetic rubbers because of the 
growing use of light-colored rubber products. 

A new pension-insurance contract was signed between 
Goodyear and the URWA. 











Washington Report 


By ARTHUR J. KRAFT 








Actual Natural-Synthetic Competition in 1956; Record 
1955 Use Predicted 


For the past half-decade the natural 
rubber producing industry has been flaunt- 
ing an open challenge at America’s syn- 
thetic rubber industry: “Come out from 
behind the mantle of U. S. Government 
protectionism,” the taunting refrain went 
in effect. “and let’s have it out in the open.” 
Somewhat frayed already, those protective 
wraps were lifted entirely last month when 
the synthetic rubber industry. for the first 
time in history. was technically, at least. 
meeting natural rubber in a free. compet- 
itive market. 

As the long-awaited day began to dawn, 
both sides were buzzing with talk. It seem- 
ed to boil down to agreement on at least 
one point: 1955 is not the year for the 
showdown, drag-out battlke—if one is com- 
ing—between natural and synthetic for 
rubber market supremacy. Both sides, how- 
ever, are girding for a competitive struggle 
in 1956 and later. Neither side is ready 
yet to predict anything like a complete 
victory, though both agree on the probable 
shape of the coming struggle. Survival in 
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the long run will depend on improving 
materials through research, and trimming 
production costs. On this both agree. Con- 
ceivably, both synthetics and natural will 
find a comfortable niche side by side by 
successfully employing their known skills 
to realize their full potentials. 


Latest IRSG Estimates 


The tip-off on the probable stand-off for 
the balance of this year came last month 
out of London, where the management 
committee of the International Rubber 
Study Group—the inter-governmental body 
whose annual meetings had provided the 
chief forum for past jousts between na- 
tural and synthetic rubber producers— 
came up with some estimates on the 
Statistical position for rubber this year. 
World production of natural and synthetic 
in 1955 will exceed estimated consump- 
tion by only 45,000 long tons. In other 
words, if the committee’s projections hold 
up, there'll be an ample market for both 
materials, a fairly tight supply. Natural 


rubber, selling at a comfortable 30¢ a 
pound plus for months past, should be 
able to sustain that level for a good while 
yet. 

The committee estimated natural rub- 
ber output at 1,845,000 tons and con- 
sumption at 1,830,000 tons. Synthetic rub- 
ber production—outside of Iron Curtain 
countries—was forecast at 985,000 tons, 
and consumption—excluding any material 
obtained from the Iron Curtain countries 
—at 955,000 tons. But the committee's 
communiqué, flashed to member govern- 
ments, cautioned against any hasty con- 
clusion that severe shortages might im- 
pend. 





Baytown to United Carbon 


Rubber Producing Facilities Dis- 
posal Commission announced in 
Washington, May 25, that it had 
signed a contract with United Car- 
bon Co., Charleston, W. Va., for 
the sale of the Baytown, Tex., GR- 
S plant, for $7,153,000, the highest 
amount offered for the plant. 

The sale must be approved by 
the Attorney General, and Con- 
gress has 30 days to review the 
contract. 

Thiokol Chemical Corp. with- 
drew its bid on May 25, prior to 
closing of the sale. 
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“It was agreed,” the communiqué re- 
ported, “that substantial additional capacity 
for production of both natural rubber and 
synthetic rubber would appear available if 
demand warranted it.” 

The 45,000-ton balance of supply over 
consumption requirements will be avail- 
able for absorption into governmental and 
commercial stocks, the committee noted. 

Unquestionably, the solid demand 
abroad and particularly expectation of a 
continuing booming demand in this coun- 
try are the source of the committee’s 
optmistic forecast for rubber consumption 
this year. U. S. demand estimates for 1955 
are still rising, fed by the continuing high 
level of auto output and sales. The auto 
business could and probably will slow 
down in the second half of this year, but 
no one is yet rash enough to predict a 
really sharp downswing. New models will 
start rolling off the production lines in 
October, according to present plans in 
Detroit. 


NRB Estimates 


Taking all of this into consideration, the 
Natural Rubber Bureau—listening post in 
America for the British and Malayan 
plantation industry—now foresees a record- 
high consumption of 1.4 million tons of 
rubber here this year, with the first half of 
the year accounting for possibly 750,000 
tons of it. The 1.4-million-ton total would 
mark “the largest one year jump in his- 
tory’—167.000 tons higher than the 
amount of rubber used in this country 
last year. Most of the increase will go 
to synthetics; natural rubber will barely 
hold its own with 600,000 tons this year, 
as against 595,000 tons in 1954, accord- 
ing to the Bureau's estimates. After re- 
porting the rosy side, the Bureau sounded 
the alert for natural rubber producers to 
start gearing for the “really competitive” 
struggle with synthetics ahead next year. 

Industry sources in this country, it noted, 
have lifted their forecasts of 1955 con- 
sumption by 150,000 since the first of the 
year, but they’ve chalked up the “entire 
increase” for synthetics. The drop in the 
percentage of the U. S. market taken by 
natural to 43% in February and March, 
the Bureau reasoned, “means that at cur- 
rent price differentials, if more synthetic 
were available, the swing would be even 
greater. Synthetic production in March at 
78,432 tons is at an annual rate of 940,000 
tons, and allowing for exports and various 
initial distribution difficulties in private 
hands, shows that when private opera- 
tions become routinized, natural will have 
to be fully competitive in price to maintain 
in 1956 anything like the 600.000-ton 
share expected in 1955. There probably 
will be no market depressing surplus of 
total rubbers in 1955 and prices will not 
reflect true competitive merits of either 
(natural or synthetic) rubber.” 

But the handwriting is on the wall for 
1956. a year when. if present plans are 
carried through, U. S. synthetic rubber 
producing capacity will be raised to 1.1 
million tons. 

“But in 1956,” the Bureau cautioned, 
“straight price competition seems likely to 
prevail, and it is not too early for the 
Natural rubber industry to get ready for 
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the really competitive struggle which lies 
ahead. Present (price) levels are a great 
help to the economies of the producing 
areas, but they will do more harm than 


good if the producing areas do not realize 
that in all probability they are temporary 
—and plan accordingly for the more com- 
petitive era of the near future.” 


Baytown GR-S Plant Early Sale Likely; Disposal Then 
Complete 


The government last month pitched in 
with earnest to end its last tenuous link 
with the massive synthetic rubber pro- 
ducing industry to which it gave birth 
a dozen years ago. It began negotiations 
with eight firms and one individual who 
had entered bids to buy the 44,000-ton-a- 
year GR-S copolymer plant at Baytown, 
Tex., and with 11 others who are seeking 
to buy or lease the 447-car fleet of pres- 
surized rail carriers used by the rubber 
program for more than a decade past. 


Transfer Payment Details 


Those bids were opened midnight April 
29, after the Rubber Producing Facilities 
Disposal Commission wound up an eight- 
day spree of raking in dollars for Uncle 
Sam. In that period 24 rubber plants were 
formally turned over to private ownership. 
and another leased. In the disposal package. 
too, was a miscellany of items, such as 
raw materials in the plants at the time of 
transfer. The total yield from the sale was 
$285,832,378.56—of which $264.660.506.- 
42 was paid in cash on the barrel, and the 
rest owed under 10-year government pur- 
chase money mortgages, at 4% interest 
per annum. Of the former figure, $259,- 
529,000 represented the value of fixed 
capital assets, as of August 31, 1954, in 
the 24 plants (see table). The Baytown 
plant and the tank cars, if and when sold, 
will add several more million to this total, 
wiping clean every cent of public invest- 
ment in the rubber program since its in- 
ception. Their sale will give the nation’s 
taxpayers something over 100¢ return on 
each dollar remaining in the program as 
of last August.! This amount does not 
include the operating profits made by the 
government since that time. It is now 
estimated that the rubber program, from 
last July 1 until its termination 10 months 
later, yielded about $60 million, and per- 
haps more, in net profits, higher than in 
any comparable period. 


Baytown Plant and Tank Cars 


The Baytown plant and the tank cars 
are being offered for sale for the second 
time, having failed to attract satisfactory 
purchase offers in the previous go around 
which saw the disposal of the 24 other 
facilities and the three-year lease of the 
Louisville alcohol butadiene plant. The 
Commission announced the names of nine 
bidders for the Baytown plant, but with- 
held, at least at the start, the names of 
those bidding for the tank cars. One of 
the Baytown bidders. Goodyear Synthetic 
Rubber Corp., withdrew its proposal on 
May 19, explaining that its primary in- 
terest in bidding was to assure that the 
plant would be transferred to a competent 
private operator, thus keeping its output 


‘See our Feb., 1955, issue. p. 653. 


continuously available to the rubber con- 
suming industry. Unless sold, the plant 
would be taken out of production and 
placed in government standby for a three- 
year period. 

In its statement Goodyear noted that 
with eight other competent bidders in the 
field, sale of the plant appeared assured. 
The company undoubtedly recognized that, 
having already purchased two other GR-S 
plants with a combined capacity of 114,- 
000 tons, its prospects of being chosen to 
take over a third plant were slim. The 
law authorizing sale of the Baytown plant 
requires that the purchase be approved by 
the Attorney General as consistent with 
the anti-trust laws. With Congress anxious 
to see as many rubber plants as possible 
placed in the hands of smaller firms, it 
appeared likely that a recommended sale 
of the Baytown plant to any Big Four 
company would only invite a Congressional 
veto resolution. 

The eight bidders remaining in conten- 
tion include no Big Four rubber compan- 
ies, and only one firm, The General Tire 
& Rubber Co., which can be regarded as 
a sizable factor in the tire industry. The 
seven other bidders are American Resin- 
ous Chemicals Corp.. Peabody. Mass.; 
Baytown Rubber & Chemical Corp., Bay- 
town, Tex.; Food Machinery & Chemical 
Corp.. New York; Minnesota Mining & 
Mfg. Co., St. Paul, Minn.; Thiokol Chem- 
ical Corp., Trenton, N. J.; United Carbon 
Co., Charleston, W. Va.; and Edwin W. 
Pauley, of Los Angeles, Calif., bidding as 
an individual. 

Of these eight. only Food Machinery & 
Chemical Corp. is among the 15 companies 
that already own synthetic rubber plants 
purchased from the government. General 
Tire & Rubber is a repeat bidder for the 
plant, having submitted the sole bid (for 
$2,486,448) when Baytown was offered 
as part of the earlier disposal package. 
The company continues to operate the 
plant under contract with the Federal Fa- 
cilities Corp. 

Baytown currently is being run at ca- 
pacity (about 11 million pounds, gross 
weight, a month of black masterbatch 
GR-S); the output is being sold by FFC 
to consumers. FFC put about $316,000 
worth of capital improvement into the 
plant between last August 31 and April 
30, 1955. Gross book value of the facility 
as of August 31, 1954 was $9,884,433: 
net book value then was $4,427,224. 

Like General, Minnesota Mining and 
Mr. Pauley were unsuccessful bidders for 
government rubber plants in the earlier 
go around. The St. Paul firm and the 
California oilman-politician had entered 
bids for facilities at Los Angeles, but 
were outbid by Shell Chemical Co. Amer- 
ican Resinous, Thiokol, United Carbon, 
and Baytown Rubber & Chemical—the 
last named formed by local interests only 
a few months ago for the specific purpose 
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ACTUAL AMOUNTS PAID—GOVERNMENT PLANTS PLUS INVENTORIES 
Sale Price 
Annual Capacity : 
Buyer Product Tons* t } 
Esso Standard Oil Buty! 47,000 $14,857,000 $15,962,000 
Copolymer Rubber & Chemical GR-S 49,000 5,000,000 | 11,185,208 
Butadiene 23,000 5,000,000 | PY ae 
Firestone Tire & Rubber GR-S 99,600 11,650,000 13,136,612 
GR-S latex 30,000 2,250,000 2,846,000 
Petroleum Chemicals, Inc. Butadiene 60,000 16,000,000 18,264,878 
Standard Oil of California Butadiene § 1,159,000 2,022,404 
Shell Chemical Corp. GR-S 89,000 
Butadiene 61,000 30,000,000 35,050,132 
Styrene 57,000 
Great Southern Chemical Corp. Miscellaneous equipment 300,000 300,000 
United States Rubber Co. GR°S latex 22,200 3,200,000 / 
DDM 1,700 60,000 | ieouses 
Goodyear Synthetic Rubber Co. GR-S 99,600 11,889,000 13,008,186 
GR-S latex 15,200 2,075,000 2,633,250 
American Synthetic Rubber Corp. GR-S 44,000 2,340,000 3,804,557 
Koppers Co., Inc. Alcohol butadiene 128,000 2,000,000 2,342,317 
Phillips Chemical Co. GR-S 66,000 4,525,000 | 
. Butadiene 71,200 19,100,000 § i ae dt 
Humble Oil & Refining Co. Buty! 43,000 17,500,000 | 
: Butadiene 49,000 8,886,000 | imedened 
Food Machinery & Chemical Corp. Butadiene 78,000 24,187,000 25,869,172 
(with Tennessee Gas Transmis- 
sion Corp.) 
Goodrich-Gulf Chemicals GR-S 90,000 13,000,000 
Texas-U. S$. Chemical GR-S 89,400 11,500,000 q 
Goodrich-Gulf Chemicals and Butadiene 205,000 53,000,000 
Texas-U. S. Chemical en ey ene ee 
Totals $259,529,000 x$285,832,378.56 
ee US Chemical” para, $40:176,454.93 he GR-S f interest in the butadiene p sy 
ved $ highs ] es s jua panies bec ater revision fo +s 
EA payment C rs $3,685,208 down; Great Southern C 
= Synth $5 86 Ww ts): A S R $1,727.46 wn ase, Duye ay Pp ance 











of bidding for the Baytown GR-S plant— 


are new entries in the disposal picture. 
While the Commission declined to name 
the bidders for the government tank cars, 
it did release descriptive information about 
these properties. All are of the 50-ton 
class, liquefied petroleum gas, pressurized 
cars. and were built by American Car & 
Foundry Co. between October, 1942, and 
October, 1944. Capacity ranges between 
11.541 and 11,633 gallons per tank car. 
Gross book value as of last June 30 was 
$2,296,385, and net book value on the 
same date was $1.173.661. Number of tank 
cars sought by the various bidders ranged 
from a low of 10 to the entire fleet of 447 
(there were 448 cars when the fleet at- 
tracted only a handful of bids last year. 
One was since destroyed in an accident. 


Baytown Sale Deadline 


The Commission has until June 29 to 
wind up negotiations for the Baytown 
plant and the tank cars. Nothing in the 
law prevents it from signing the contracts 
sooner. The Attorney General then gets 
10 days to look over the Commission’s 
recommendations and send up his report 
to Congress. Congress has 30 days in which 
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to review the sale, and, if it lets that 
period go by without a veto, the contracts 
take effect. Sales contract for Baytown plant 
signed May 25, see notice, page 364. 
| Epiror. | 


Rubber Inventories Sold 


FFC, for its part, provided a fairly com- 
fortable cushion to tide over consumers 
when the bulk of the synthetic plants went 
Over to private ownership in April. For 
one thing, the agency, dipping into inven- 
tory from April 21 on, shipped more than 
60.000 tons of GR-S to its customers 
during April, filling all orders for that 
month. When the month ended, it was left 
with some 30,000 tons-plus of GR-S, which 
was sold to purchasers of 11, GR-S copoly- 
mer plants. and about 4,000 tons of Butyl, 
sold to the two Butyl plant buyers. In 
addition. the new owners accumulated in- 
ventories of some 10.000 tons as a result 
of continuing production from April 21 
until the government stepped out entirely 
on April 29. 

The figures do not include stocks already 
in the hands of consumers at the end of 
April. These are estimated at about 50,000 
tons for GR-S and about 4.500 tons for 


Butyl. The government inventory on April 
29—which was sold to purchasers of the 
GR-S and Buty! facilities—brought into the 
federal treasury some $20 million. That, 
and a few hundred thousand dollars in 
federal tax stamps (required to make the 
contracts legal), brought the total yield 
close to the $310 million figure forecast 
by the Commission in its report to Con- 
gress last January. 


To Double Hycar Plant 


A $2,500,000 expansion of its Louisville. 
Ky., Hycar rubber and latex plant has 
been announced by B. F. Goodrich Chem- 
ical Co., Cleveland, O. The new produc- 
tion facilities, scheduled for completion 


early in 1956, will more than double 
the plant’s current capacity. 
The expansion is linked with Good- 


rich’s new $8,500,000 acrylonitrile plant 
now being completed at Calvert City. Ky. 
Acrylonitrile, one of the basic raw ma- 
terials needed to produce Hycar rubber, 
will be shipped from this plant to the 
Louisville facilities. 
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National News 








Firestone Sees 1955 Record Year 


Harvey S. Firestone, Jr., chairman of the 
Firestone Tire & Rubber Co., predicted 
in Washington, D. C., on May 4, that the 
rubber industry is headed for an all-time 
record year in 1955. This remark was made 
at the time of Mr. Firestone’s arrival in 
Washington to accept a citation from the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United States 
honoring the company for “its outstanding 
record in favorably representing American 
business to the general public,” and for its 
contribution to American culture through 
the simulcast of the “Voice of Firestone.” 

His optimistic prediction was based on 
record-breaking 1955 first-quarter tire ship- 
ments and rubber consumption. This fact, 
together with the present strength of the 
economy, “indicates that production and 
sales for Firestone and the industry will 
be the best in history, if there are no seri- 
ous labor disturbances or major inter- 


Goodyear Takes 


With the signing of the transfer papers 
in Washington, D. C., in late April, Good- 
year Synthetic Rubber Corp. took over a 
former GR-S plant in Akron, O., devoted 
exclusively to the production of LTP-type 
GR-S latex and a GR-S plant in Houston, 
Tex.. which in 1954 was one of the biggest 
producers of non-staining rubbers. Com- 
bined the two plants have an annual rated 
capacity of approximately 115,000 tons of 
the synthetic. 

The accompanying photograph shows 
Goodyear president, E. J. Thomas, starting 
the flow of the first synthetic rubber latex 
to be produced by the company under 
private Operation in the Akron plant. Also 
shown in the photograph is R. C. Stell. 
manager of the plant. Four types of LTP 
synthetic latex are currently being produced 
in this plant. which are grouped under the 
name of Pliolite and will be used in the 
production of foam rubber. 

In Houston, the company will produce 
regular. LTP, and oil-extended types of 
synthetic rubber which will be known as 
Plioflex. 

Delivered price of unpigmented, non-oil- 
extended Plioflex will be 24'4¢ per pound, 
for quantities of 60,000 pounds or more. 
The former government delivered price was 
24.1le per pound. The delivered price of 
Pliolite synthetic latices will be 28¢ per 
pound. as compared with the former gov- 
ernment price of 27.83¢ per pound on the 
same basis. 

H. R. Thies. general manager of the 
chemical division, which will handle syn- 
thetic rubber sales, explained that the slight 
difference in price was due to the fact that 
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national disruptions,” this rubber executive 
declared. 

He estimated tire shipments during 1955 
at 104,800,000 units, or 6.5% more than 
the 98,000,000 tires shipped during 1953, 
the industry’s recent record year. Higher 
output of rubber products other than tires, 
especially foam rubber, is expected to con- 
tinue through the year. and through re- 
search in the field of synthetic rubber. new 
types of rubber will be created and new 
uses found for those already in existence, 
it was added. 

“The era of the tubeless tire has ar- 
rived. It has been adopted as standard 
equipment for new cars and can be applied 
for replacement to present wheels and rims 
to cars now in service. During the year 
the adoption of tubeless truck tires for 
general use is regarded as highly possible,” 
Mr. Firestone concluded. 


Over GR-S Plants 


the government could fill orders from the 
plant closest to the consumer while private 
industry will not have this advantage. 

Thies said he looks for continued in- 
crease in the use of non-staining rubbers 
because of the growing use of light-colored 
rubber products. Last year, production of 
nonstaining types amounted to 101.000 
long tons, or 27.1% of total synthetic 
rubber production, as compared with 94.000 
tons in 1952. 


New Goodyear-URWA 
Pension Contract 


A new pension and insurance contract 
was signed by Goodyear and the United 
Rubber, Cork, Linoleum & Plastic Work- 
ers of America, CIO, in Cleveland. O., 
May 6. 

The contract. effective June 1, for a five- 
year period includes the following provi- 
sions: 

1. An increase in pension benefits which 
will provide pensions averaging $62 month- 
ly, exclusive of Social Security payments. 
Social Security benefits providing a maxi- 
mum of $108.50 monthly go into effect 
July 1, 1956. 

2. An increase of $30 a month in dis- 
ability benefits, making this payment about 
$80 a month. 

3. Compulsory retirement of employes 
at age 65, beginning February 1, 1957. 

4. Sickness and accident insurance bene- 
fits increased $5 a week to $40 a week 
for men and $35 for women. 

5. Improvements in hospitalization and 
out-patient treatment benefits. 

6. Continuation of company-paid hos- 
pital and surgery insurance benefits for 
company employes and their dependents. 

The new agreement, which will cover 
about 28,000 Goodyear workers, may be 
reopened once during the five-year period, 
but not before February 1, 1958. The en- 
tire Goodyear-URWA pension and _ insur- 
ance program is company-paid. 


Dalex Named Distributor 


Dalex Co., Ltd.. has been named Ca- 
nadian representative for Whittaker. Clark 
& Daniels. Inc.. New York, N. Y.. and 
will distribute the Whittaker line of min- 
erals. colors. and pigments. Dalex main- 
tains offices in Toronto and Montreal and 
has other resident salesmen in the Mari- 
times. Brantford, and London. President 
and general manager of Dalex is D'Arcy 
F. McConvey. 





Goodyear president, E. J. Thomas, and R. C. Stell, plant maneger, 
start private industry operation at Akron GR-S plant 
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Portion of the Mansfield Tire & Rubber Co. processing line showing 
one of the two measuring units of the AccuRay control system 


Mansfield Automation System in Coating Tire Fabric 


A practical demonstration of automation 
in the rubber coating of tire fabric has 
been credited to Mansfield Tire & Rubber 
Co., Mansfield, O., according to Industrial 
Nucleonics Corp., Columbus, O.. manu- 
facturer of the system that automatically 
controls the four-roll inverted-L calender 
used. 

The control system, dubbed AccuRay, 
automatically adjusts the bottom and offset 
rolls of the calender which simultaneously 
lay a top and a bottom coating of rubber 
on the tire fabric. In operation six months. 
the system is said to have achieved such 
significant results as improved uniformity 
of tire fabric, material savings, and more 
thorough utilization of manpower. 

Heart of the AccuRay device are two 
mezsuring units which employ radioiso- 
tope rays to gage the thickness of the 
rudber coating. Continuous weight read- 
ings are taken and transmitted to a record- 
ing strip chart in the central control room. 
Any variation from weight specification is 
sensed by the automatic controller, which 
instantaieously adjusts the coating rolls. 

The two nuclear units are across the 
sheet fron each other; each has its own 
automatic controller, and each monitors 
its half ofthe moving sheet. Control action 
Is proportional: the larger the error, the 
longer the correction time. 

The systen has built-in safety devices 
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to insure product and process protection. 
Failure of equipment along the line or 
the sudden inability of the controller to 
make abnormal corrections causes an 
alarm to sound. Automatic control ends, 
and responsibility over the operation passes 
into the hands of the operator. 

Credit for the installation of the system 
goes to H. P. Partenheimer, director of 
research and development at Mansfield 


Tire, according to Industrial Nucleonics, 
An authority in tire development, Parten- 
heimer devised what proved to be an 
effective quality control procedure to get 
maximum efficiency from the system. 

This involves the analysis of the weight 
readings recorded on the strip charts from 
the point of view of percentage of material 
run within the limts of the previously-set 
target for control action. This information, 
together with fabric width, total yardage, 
and specification number, is recorded on 
a single form and distributed to adminis- 
trative personnel. Operations add calender- 
ing data to this information from. shift 
to shift, resulting in an accurate record 
of every roll of fabric produced. 


American Synthetic Rubber Corp., Louis- 
ville, Ky., is building new docks for barge 
deliveries and installing new production 
equipment for making several polymers 
not now being manufactured. 


New F-B Test Machine 


Farrel-Birmingham Co., Inc., Ansonia, 
Conn., has installed a new 300,000-pound 
maximum-load bearing testing machine in 
its laboratory for the full-scale testing of 
large plain bearings under simulated oper- 
ating conditions. Tests will be conducted 
on bearings commonly used in company 
products, such as Banbury mixers, rubber 
and plastics mills and calenders, and roll- 
ing and sugar mills, to determine effect 
of speed, surface finish, journal tempera- 
ture, and oil viscosity. 

The machine has a basic journal size 
of 14-inch diameter and receives its power 
through a_ hydraulically actuated lever 
system, with actual force measured by 
strain gage. The main framework is con- 
structed as a circular ring so that the frame 
can be rotated to apply load from any 
direction. The driving means for the ro- 
tating journal includes a torque meter for 
measurement of friction torque. Thermo- 
couples are placed in bearing liners to 
record bearing temperature during tests. 
The test journal can be heated to mill 
and calender temperatures. 
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F-B 300,000-pound maximum-load bearing testing machine 
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3M TV Tape Viewed 


Transmission of color television on 
magnetic video recording tape was demon- 
strated during the dedication program of 
Minnesota Mining & Mfg. Co.’s new re- 
search center at St. Paul, Minn., May 12. 
The transmission originated in the New 
York, N. Y., studios of Radio Corp. of 
America and was sent through closed- 
circuit to Minneapolis’ Foshay Tower 
where it Was micro-waved to the auditor- 
ium of the central research laboratory, 
first unit to be completed at the center. 

Viewing the demonstration were editors 
and business and industrial executives in- 
vited to the ceremonies. The tape, de- 
veloped by Minnesota Mining, records 
both the audio and video portions of the 
original television signal and reproduces 
them immediately on playback. 


Underground Sprinklers 


An underground rubber pipe sprinkling 
system has been placed on the retail mar- 
ket by The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., 
Akron, O. Said to cost 40% below similar 
metal systems, the outfit is specifically de- 
signed for easy installation by the pur- 
chaser. 

The pipes are inserted into previously 
planned slits in the earth, 4-6 inches deep. 
Flexibility of the pipes allows for by- 
passing of stones, trees, and other objects. 
The permanent sprinkling heads are level 
with the ground for safety and will not 
interfere with the operation of lawn mow- 
ers. Seasonal fluctuations in temperature 
will not deteriorate the pipes, Goodyear 
claims. 


Buys Wright Mfg. Co. 


Mastic Tile Corp. of America, New 
York, N. Y., has purchased Wright Mfg. 
Co., Houston, Tex., said to be the oldest 
existing manufacturer of rubber tile and 
flexible vinyl tile flooring. The acquisition 
is reported to add $12,000,000 to the an- 
nual sales volume of Mastic Tile, making 
it one of the world’s largest producers of 
resilient tile flooring and wall products. 

Wright’s assets include its 125,000-square 
foot Houston plant which employs 200. 
Its products will continue to be distributed 
under its own trade name, and the com- 
pany will operate as a division of Mastic 
Tile. 

President of 
Hachmeister. 


Mastic Tile is Harry A. 


Osborn Named Sales Agent 


C. J. Osborn Co., New York, N. Y., has 
been appointed exclusive United States 
distributor for Sachtleben Co., Cologne, 
West Germany, manufacturer of pure zinc 
sulfide, 60% concentrated zinc sulfide, and 
precipitated Blanc Fixe, white pigments for 
tubber, plastics, and paint compounding. 
Osborn maintains laboratory facilities in 
Linden, N. J. 
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United Votes Debt Rise 


An increase in its indebtedness to $15,- 
000,000 was voted by United Engineering 
& Foundry Co., Pittsburgh, Pa., at the 
firm’s annual stockholders’ meeting. Geof- 
frey G. Beard, president, revealed that 
part of this figure will be used to finance 
a modernization and improvement pro- 
gram costing $9,000,000 over the next two 
years. Advancement in tool design, need 
of increased capacity, and confidence in 
the future were given as reasons for the 
proposed expansion. All United plants will 
participate in this improvement. 

Financing will be accomplished through 
a 10-year bank loan. 

Directors elected at the meeting in- 
clude Geoffrey G. Beard, K. C. Gardner, 
Jr... Harry M. Naugle, Wm. K. Frank, 
F. L. Dawes, and C. T. Zinsmeister. Offi- 
cers elected were Mr. Beard, president and 
general manager; Mr. Gardner, executive 
vice president; M. P. Sieger, Wm. Hagel, 
and Clark H. Johnson, vice presidents; 
George V. Lang, treasurer; Mr. Zinsmeis- 
ter, secretary; C. W. Rebhun, assistant sec- 
retary; and C. W. Correll, assistant treas- 
urer. 

The directors declared the regular quar- 
terly dividend of 134% on the preferred 
stock of the company, and a dividend of 
20¢ a share on the common stock, both 
payable on May 17 to stock of record 
May 6, 1955. 


Electric Field Used 
In Vulcanizing Technique 


A patent on a new technique for vul- 
canizing sheet rubber used in the manu- 
facture of rubber thread has been granted 
Donald Cockburn and Daniel Rhee, both 
of Rhee Elastic Thread Co., Warren, R. I. 
The process is said to eliminate the non- 
uniform physical properties resulting from 
previous methods, to do away with dis- 
coloration, and enable threads to be made 
in continuous lengths of more than 500 
yards. 

The patent, No. 2,703,436, entitled 
“Method of Vulcanizing Rubber Sheet 
Material,” describes how a vulcanization 
system is applied to a roll made of alter- 
nating layers of uncured sheet rubber and 
thin insulating material, such as cello- 
phane or glassine paper, which is main- 
tained under adequate tension. The roll 
is subjected to a high-frequency electric 
field in an atmosphere heated to the vul- 
canizing temperature by such means as 
steam coils. Threads more than 2,000 
yards long have been subsequently made. 

Existing techniques consist of the 
simple application of heat to the outside 
of a sheet rubber roll. According to the 
text of the patent, this results in an un- 
equal heat distribution, with the outer 
layer receiving more heat than the inner 
ones, and the consequent discoloration 
necessitates the discarding as waste of the 
outer layer or portions of it. Also, the 
variations in physical properties caused by 
this uneven heat distribution weaken and 
mar much of the cured stock and limit 
the length of the processed thread. 


Seiberling's Sales Gain 


Seiberling Rubber Co., Akron, O., has 
had about a 30% increase in sales for the 
first quarter of 1955, compared to sales 
during the similar period last year, J. P. 
Seiberling, reelected president and chair- 
man of the board, told the recent annual 
organizational meeting of the firm’s board 
of directors. The company last year re- 
ported a loss of $50,907 for the first 
quarter. 

Reelected also at the board meeting 
were H. P. Schrank, vice president in 
charge of production; L. M. Seiberling, 
vice president in charge of sales; R. J. 
Thomas, vice president and treasurer; C. E. 
Jones, vice president and comptroller; 
W. P. Seiberling, secretary; H. E. Thomas, 
assistant secretary and assistant treasurer; 
and R. L. Perkins, assistant secretary. 


Makes Latex-Backed Fabric 


Fabric backed with a coating of synthetic 
rubber latex has been developed for such 
textile uses as automotive and furniture 
upholstery, mattress tickings, handbags, 
footwear, and similar products, according 
to The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., 
manufacturer of the Pliolite latex used. 

The fabric, made by Burlington Indus- 
tries, Inc., has a barely visible coating of 
latex which gives it increased strength and 
shape-retaining ability. The coating binds 
the individual fibers in place, reducing 
raveling and improving tear and snag re- 
sistance, even in loosely woven textiles, 
Goodyear says. The latex is odorless and 
lightweight. 


Thiokol Expands Facilities 


Thiokol Chemical Corp., Trenton, N. J.. 
has completed the installation of new 
equipment that will more than double the 
production capacity of its Plasticizers 
TP-90B and TP-95, low-temperature plas- 
ticizers for the compounding of GR-S, 
neoprene, acrylonitrile-type, and natural 
rubbers and vinyl resins. Recent increased 
demand for these materials prompted the 
expansion, the company says. 

The design of the stainless-steel facilities 
is said to represent an engineering advance 
over former equipment, with lower vola- 
tility and better dielectric properties for 
the plasticizers expected to result. 


Hooker, Durez Combine 


Durez Plastics & Chemicals, Inc., North 
Tonawanda, N. Y., has been consolidated 
with Hooker Electrochemical Co., Niagara 
Falls, N. Y. Hooker’s new board of direc- 
tors will consist of its current eight mem- 
bers plus three representatives from the 
board of Durez and includes E. R. Bart- 
lett, chairman, J. H. Babcock, E. L. Burn- 
ham, H. M. Dent, R. W. Hooker, B. 
Klaussen, C. S. Lutkins, J. P. Marquand, 
R. L. Murray, C. N. Osborne, and J. F. 
Snyder. 
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U. S. Rubber Breaks Ground for Research Center 


H. E. Humphreys. Jr., 
United States Rubber Co., broke ground 
on May 19, in Preakness, Wayne Town- 
ship, N. J.. for the company’s new $4,- 
000,000 research center. In attendance at 
the ceremony were officials and employes 
of the company, officials and residents of 
Wayne Township, and representatives of 
the trade press. Following the ground- 
breaking ceremony, Mr. Humphreys ex- 
plained the reasons for choosing the Preak- 
ness site and the purpose of the new 
research center. 

Luncheon was served at the North Jer- 
sey Country Club, and S. M. Cadwell. 
director of research and development for 
U. S. Rubber, described in some detail the 
research and development activities of the 
company which were first housed in a 
separate building on W. S8th St. in New 
York, N. Y., in 1913, moved to the pres- 
ent location in Passaic, N. J.. in 1928, and 
will be transferred to Preakness as soon 
as the new research center is completed. 

In his talk Mr. Humphreys emphasized 
the importance of research to the stock- 
holders. employes. customers. and the na- 
tion. Research requires the best scientific 
talent and the very best facilities and 
surroundings, and the site selected was 
considered to be ideal in this respect. It 
was pointed out that New York City and 
northern New Jersey have more than 
twice the number of laboratories found 
in any other section of the country. and 
this fact would be of advantage to U. S. 
Rubber’s research workers. 

Dr. Cadwell described the growth of 
research in the rubber and associated in- 


dustries and explained that the fundamental 
type of work to be conducted at the new 
research center is the means by which new 





as 
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S. M. Cadwell, H. E. Humphreys, Jr., 
and Harold W. Laauwe, former mayor 
and official representative of Wayne 


Township, break ground for U. S. Rub- 


ber's new research center 
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president of 


products and new processes are developed 
to commercial significance. He said that 
such research, which had formerly been 
concerned mostly with natural rubber and 
the materials used with it, now embraced 
synthetic high polymers of rubber, plastics, 
and fibers. Because of the company’s ex- 
tensive natural rubber plantations in the 
Far East, however, research in natural rub- 
ber polymers will be continued. The new 
science of atomic energy and its relation 
to research in the high polymer field will 
also be studied at the new center. 

U. S. Rubber’s new research center will 
consist of three principal buildings: a 
main laboratory, an experimental labora- 
tory, and a chemical engineering labora- 
tory. The arrangement and architecture of 
the buildings will suggest a university 
campus in appearance. 


Goodrich Radiation 
Chamber 


A five-ton cobalt-60 radiation chamber 
will soon be installed at The B. F. Good- 
rich Co. Research Center, Brecksville, O., 
for rubber and plastics research, accord- 
ing to F. K. Schoenfeld. Goodrich vice 
president in charge of research. 

[he chamber, known as a “pig.” 
ten inches of lead shielding and is said to 
be the first such facility existing outside 
of government atomic laboratories. It was 
designed by the company’s nuclear study 
team headed by R. G. Bauman in con- 
junction with the Brookhaven National 
Laboratory, Upton, L. I., and the Walter 
Kidde Laboratories, Garden City, L. L.. 
and constructed by National Lead Co.. 
Perth Amboy, N. J. 

The device will be loaded with flat slabs 
of cobalt-60 at Brookhaven before ship- 
ment to Brecksville. Materials placed with- 
in the chamber will not be made radio- 
active. 


has 


How-to-Invest Show Held 


Exhibits portraying the chemical indus- 
try’s contribution to the American economy 
Were presented by the Manufacturing 
Chemists’ Association at the How-to-Invest 
Show, sponsored by Merrill Lynch, Pierce. 
Fenner & Beane. securities broker, at the 
7Ist Infantry Regiment Armory, New 
York, N. Y., May 24-30. 

Featured were the roles played by syn- 
thetic rubber, plastics, synthetic fibers, car- 
bon black, and the basic raw materials 
needed to produce them. The exhibition 
consisted of descriptive panels, mechanical 
displays, and end-products. 

Purpose of the show was to depict the 
relation of the American economy to stock 
market activities. 

Participants included American Gas & 
Electric Co., American Iron & Steel In- 
stitute, General Electric Co.. General 
Foods Corp., General Motors Corp.. In- 
ternational Business Machines Corp., and 
the New York Telephone Co. 








Wilbur F. Jordan 


Firestone Establishes 
Synthetic Division 


A. D. Miller has been named genera! 
manager of the new synthetic rubber and 
latex division of The Firestone Tire & 
Rubber Co.. Akron, O. The division will 
produce and sell synthetic rubbers. syn- 
thetic latices. and related products, as well 
as natural rubber latices. 

C. A. Hill will be production manage: 
of the principal producing plants of the 
division at Lake Charles, La., and Akron. 
O., both recently purchased from the gov- 
ernment at about $16,000,000. Combined 
capacity is at 130,000 tons annually. 

Also appointed were Wilbur F. Jordan 
as sales manager, and Robert L. Bebb 
as manager of research and development. 

Mr. Miller first joined Firestone as a 
chemist in 1934 while still attending col- 
lege. He was appointed head of the tech- 
nical division of the Firestone-operated 
Rubber Reserve plant in Akron in 1941, 
technical manager for all Firestone-oper- 
ated synthetic rubber plants in 1943, gen- 
eral manager of these plants in 1947, and 
was assigned to special executive duties 
with the company in 1951. 

Mr. Hill became associated with the 
company in 1942 and supervised construc- 
tion of the government's synthetic rubber 
producing plant at Baton Rouge, La. Later 
he joined the management staff at the 
Port Neches, Tex.. synthetic rubber plant 
operated by Firestone. In 1945 he became 
manager of the synthetic rubber plant at 
Lake Charles, La., and two years. later 
Was transferred to Akron as general man- 
ager of the Lake Charles and Akron pro- 
ducing plants. 

Mr. Jordan joined Firestone in 1937 and 
was assigned to the research division. He 
worked in the development laboratory of 
the company’s Fall River, Mass. plant 
from 1938 to 1945, and subsequently re- 
turned to Akron where he became man- 
ager of the latex and adhesive division in 
1947. The following year he was appointed 
sales manager of that division. 

Mr. Bebb joined Firestone’s research di 
vision in 1938 and in 1945 was put in 
charge of the firm’s synthetic rubber re- 
search project. 
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Entrance to Enjay 


Enjay Co.. Inc.. which markets petro- 
chemicals and Butyl rubber for Esso Stand- 
ard Oil Co. and Humble Oil & Refining 
Co.. manufacturing subsidiaries of Standard 
Oil Co. of N. J.. dedicated to their cus- 
tomers a new laboratory at the Esso Re- 
search Center in Linden. N. J.. on May 
17. Housing 11 separate laboratories and 
office space, it will be known as the Enjay 
Laboratories, and its 40-member staff will 
conduct research and do technical service 
on additives for fuels and lubricants. chem- 
ical intermediates, and Butyl rubber. 

The company also announced that a wing 
about the same size as the main building 
itself. which will contain facilities for 
processing and testing numerous materials 
and products made from Butyl rubber, 
was now under construction. A_ feature 
of the new laboratory is that it is believed 
to be one of the first industrial laboratories 


utilizing only electricity. instead of gas, 
for heating purposes. 
The building was dedicated in brief 


ceremonies at noon in the auditorium of 
the main Esso Research & Engineering 
Co. building on the ground of the Esso 
Research Center. Miller W. Swaney. di- 
rector, Enjay Laboratories. presided and 
introduced Osgood V. Tracy. president: 
James G. Parks and A. Bruce Boehm, vice 
presidents of Enjay Co.; and Eger V. 
Murphree. president of Esso Research & 
Engineering Co. 

Mr. Tracy pointed out that the dedication 
of the Enjay Laboratories had been plan- 
ned as part of Chemical Progress Week, 
May 16-22. He said that the petrochemicals 
industry, which began in 1920, had grown 
at a spectacular rate since 1940 with plas- 
tics. synthetic fibers. and synthetic rub- 
bers contributing to a very great part of 
that growth. The outlook for future growth 
was said to be unlimited. and the hope 
was expressed that the new Enjay Lab- 
oratories would aid the company’s cus- 
tomers’ progress in this field. 

Mr. Murphree pointed out that the lo- 
cation of the Enjay Laboratories on the 
grounds of the Esso Research Center makes 
it possible for that laboratory to draw on 
the main research laboratory for special 
skills. He mentioned that a cobalt 60 
source of gamma rays was being installed 
at the center for the study of their effect 
on accelerating chemical reactions. 

This portion of the program was con- 
cluded with a brief explanation by Dr. 
Swaney of the facilities and purpose of the 
various parts of the new Enjav Laborator- 
ies, following which the visitors were taken 
on a tour of the new laboratories and also 
some sections of the main Esso Research 
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Center building, in which luncheon was 
then served. 


U. S. Rubber Reclaiming 
Licenses Argentine Firm 


U. S. Rubber Reclaiming Co.. Buffalo, 
N. Y., has licensed Fabrica Argentina de 
Alpargatas. Buenos Aires. Argentina, to 
use its “Reclaimator” process for the pro- 
duction of reclaimed rubber, C. H. Peter- 
son, president of the Buffalo company, an- 
nounced at a press conference at the 
Overseas Press Club in New York. N. Y.. 
May 10. 

The Alpargatas company is the first to 


be granted use rights of the process 
patent, although Peterson said that his 
company is discussing licensing arrange- 


ments with companies in other countries 
in South America. Europe. and the Far 
Fast. Alpargatas is the largest employer 
in the Argentine, with some 15,000 em- 
ployes engaged in the manufacture of 
textiles and footwear made of both fabric 
and rubber. 

The “Reclaimator” 
paratively simple means for producing re- 
claimed rubber in that it is continuous 
and requires no steam plant and no wash- 
ing or drying operations. The usual crack- 
ing and grinding equipment for the scrap 
rubber common to all reclaiming 
methods, is necessary, but the separation 
of the fiber is accomplished mechanically 
rather than by the more lengthy chemical 
digester process. The finely ground clean 
scrap rubber is then mixed with devulcani- 
zing agents and solvents and processed in 
a screw machine at about 350° F. Re- 
claimed rubber is obtained in a matter of 
minutes rather than hours by the “Re- 
claimator” process. The reclaimed rubber 
may be produced in slab, extruded, or 
powdered form. 

The Alpargatas company will construct 


process is a com- 


tires, 
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a new plant in the Argentine. scheduled 
to begin operations in January, 1956, with 
a capacity of 7.000 pounds per day ini- 
tially and with a potential capacity of 
25,000 pounds per day. Machinery and 
process equipment for the new plant will 
be purchased in the United States and 
assembled in Argentina. with technical and 
engineering data furnished by U. S. Rub- 
ber Reclaiming Co. 

Also announced at this press conference 
was a new series of polymeric materials 
called the Bisonides which are produced 
from vulcanized rubber scrap as the basic 
raw material by U. S. Rubber Reclaiming 
Co. Details will be found in the New 
Materials department of this issue. 


Form Petro-Tex Chemical 


Petro-Tex Chemical Corp. has been 
formed jointly by Food Machinery & 
Chemical Corp.. New York. N. Y.. and 


Tennessee Gas Transmission Co.. Houston, 
Tex.. to operate the 90.000-ton butadiene 
plant at Houston, Tex.. recently purchased 
from the government by FMC. 

Gardiner Symonds, president of Tennes- 
see Gas. will be chairman of the board 
of the new organization, and Paul L. Dav- 
ies, president of FMC. will be president 


and chief executive officer. Joseph R. 
Mares. formerly vice president of Mon- 
santo Chemical Co.. will be managing 


director, and Gordon A. Cain, formerly 
assistant to the manager of FMC’s West- 
vaco Mineral Products Division, will be 
vice president and treasurer. 

Other officers include R. V. Mertz. vice 
president: and J. P. Lockwood. secretary 
and assistant treasurer. The full board of 
directors consists of Mr. Davies, Mr. 
Symonds. Mr. Mares. Ernest Hart. Carl 
F. Prutton. J. J. King. and R. R. Dean. 


Testing Firm Expanding 


South Florida Test Service. Miami. Fla.. 
kas added a 3.000-square-foot laboratory 
annex to its current facilities and is build- 
ing an adjacent 75.000-square-foot auxil- 
iary test field. The firm specializes in 
weathering. corrosion, and sunlight tests 
en rubber. plastics. textile. protective coat- 
ings. paper. and other goods. for both 
private industry and governmental agen- 


cies. The year-round hot and sunny 
climatic conditions of Florida make for 
naturally accelerated deterioration tests, 


the company says. 
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New Goodrich Calender Train Boosts Tire Output 20% 





Some 2,500 ends of nylon cord gathered in through eyelet board 
to form 66-inch-wide web at preliminary stage of Goodrich calender 
train operation 


A 20 increase in tire production at the 
B. F. Goodrich Co. Tire & Equipment 
Division’s Oaks, Pa., plant is reported to 
have resulted from the recent installation 
of a huge new calender train that coats 
nylon tire cord with adhesive and rubber 
under uniform tension in One continuous 
process. 

Said to be the only machine of its kind 
in the world, the calender train is con- 
trolled by a single operator at a 30-foot- 
long control panel who oversees the dip- 
ping. drying. coating. and winding proc- 
esses that compose the unit’s operations. 
Cost of the equipment, which occupies a 


380-foot long. 34-foot high. 60-foot wide 
area, is reported at $2.000.000. 

The facilities are complete with an inter- 
Operations communication setup, a public 
address system, an air-sampling device sen- 
sitive to hazardous mixtures in the cement 
dip enclosure. and an automatic CO» fire 
extinguishing system. Near-automation is 
achieved by devices that shut down the 
entire calender train in emergencies while 
annunciator lights on the control panel in- 
dicate the trouble source. Measuring and 
recording units on the panel track the 
Operation’s progress. 

First function of the calender train is to 


pass 2,500 strands of nylon cord through 
an adhesive dip and from there through 
an air dryer section where the cord js 
treated at high temperatures and under 
controlled tension. At the next stage the 
cord is passed through a four-roll calender 
where both sides are laminated with rub- 
ber while still in a weftless form. Finally, 
the material is treated with adhesive ce- 
ment and wound in rolls for the fabric- 
preparation section. 

The finished tire cord is used by Good- 
rich in the manufacture of truck. bus. off- 
the-road, airplane. and passenger-car tires, 
as Well as for the so-called shock-shield 
built into all of the company’s heavy-duty 
truck tires, a reinforcing layer sandwiched 
in between the tread and plies of the tire 





Web entering calender train through 
tensioning rolls before adhesive dip 
immersion 


N.S.C. Names 1954 Rubber Industry Winners 


Rubber industry safety award winners 
for 1954 have been announced by the Na- 
tional Safety Council. Chicago, Ill. Com- 
peting were 164 plants with a total of 
397.400.000 manhours worked. i below 
the manhours worked in 1953. Number 
of injuries sustained amounted to 1.483. 
18% under the 1953 figure. Twenty-three 
perfect records were registered for the 12 
months. The top three winners in each of 
the five divisions are as follows: 

Division I (over 400.000 
monthly manhours worked). United States 
Rubber Co., Mishawaka, Ind.; The Good- 
vear Tire & Rubber Co.. Gadsden. Ala.: 
The Firestone Tire & Rubber Co.. Akron, 
O., Plant #1. 

Division II 
monthly manhours 
Jackson. Mich.: Firestone. Des 
Iowa: Firestone. Bombay. India. 

Division III (100,001-200,000 average 
monthly manhours worked), Goodyear, 
Akron Plant II: Electric Hose & Rubber 
Co., Wilmington, Del.: Goodyear. Sweden. 

Division IV (50,001-100.000 average 
monthly manhours worked), six plants 


average 


(200.001-400.000 average 
worked). Goodyear, 
Moines, 
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tied for first place with perfect records, 
including Goodyear, New Bedford. Mass.: 
B. F. Goodrich Chemical Co., Port 
Neches, Tex.: U. S. Rubber, Port Neches; 
Goodyear. FFC Plant. Houston, Tex.: 
Kentucky Synthetic Rubber Corp., Louis- 
ville. Ky.: and Copolymer Corp.. Baton 
Rouge. La. 

Division V_ (under 50.000 average 
monthly manhours worked). 17 plants 
tied for first place with perfect records, 
including: The B. F. Goodrich Co. Re- 
search Center. Akron: Firestone. Synthetic 
Division, Akron: Firestone, Christchurch. 
New Zealand: Goodrich. Reclaim Plant. 
Akron: McCreary Tire & Rubber Co.. 
Indiana. Pa.: U. S. Rubber. Manchester, 
N. H.: Goodrich Works Lab. Akron: Fire- 
stone. Flotation Gear Plant. Memphis, 
Tenn.: Goodrich, Du Bois. Pa.; University 
of Akron, Akron. 

Also. The Firestone Plastics Co., Potts- 
town, Pa.: U. S. Rubber. Burlington. N. C.: 
U. S. Rubber Reclaiming Co.. Inc.. Cheek- 


towaga, N. Y.: Firestone. Xylos Plant, 
Memphis: Canadian Lastex. Ltd.. Mon- 
treal, P.Q., Canada: Firestone, Retread 


Shop. Akron: and The Lobl Mfg. Co.. 
Middleboro. Mass. 

To be presented certificates of achieve- 
ment for the greatest numerical reduction 
in the injury frequency rate are: in Divi- 
sion I, Gates Rubber Co., Denver, Colo.: 
Division Il. Goodyear, Java: Division III, 
Goodyear. Luxembourg: Division — IV, 
Corduroy Rubber Co.. Grand Rapids. 
Mich.: and Division V. The Pyramid Rub- 
ber Co., Ravenna, O. 


Saf-T-Miler Tubeless Made 


The General Tire & Rubber Co., Akron. 
O., has introduced its first popular-priced 
Nygen tubeless passenger tire. Called Saf- 
T-Miler Nygen tubeless, the nylon-corded 
tire is said to be in full production at the 
company’s Akron and Waco, Tex., plants 
in anticipation of heavy demand. Long 
wear. coolness of running, blowout safety. 
and easy recappability are claimed for the 
Saf-T-Miler. 
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Front view and entrance of Nationa! 
Aniline's new research building, re- 
search-engineering center, Buffalo 


National Aniline's Research 
Center Completed 


Donald G. Rogers, president of National 
Aniline Division, Allied Chemical & Dye 
Corp.. announced on May 19 the comple- 
tion of the company’s new research and 
engineering center at its Buffalo, N. Y.. 
plant. Occupancy of the center by more 
thn 300 chemists. engineers, and tech- 
nologists was formally marked by Open 
House ceremonies, May 19-21. These 
events coincided with the observance of 
Chemical Progress Week. May 16-21. by 
the chemical industry of the United States, 
and also commemorated National Aniline’s 
seventy-fifth year. 

The research and engineering center is 
a connected two-building facility. Wesley 
Minnis is director of research, and Forrest 
J. Krueger is engineering manager. Direct 
supervision of the two facilities in Buffalo 
is under B. M. Helfaer. assistant director 
for research and development. and E. H. 
Beebe. assistant plant manager, engineer- 
ing. 

National Aniline Division is one of the 
country’s largest producers of dyes. dye 
intermediates. and synthetic organic chem- 
icals including surface active agents, phar- 
maceuticals. phthalic and maleic anhy- 
drides, and industrial detergents. Isocyan- 
ates. one of the company’s latest products 
for use in the production of synthetic rub- 
bers. foams. resins, plastics, etc.. is being 
made in semi-commercial quantities at 
Buffalo while a new plant for the produc- 
tion of isocyanates is under construction 
in Moundsville. W. Va. 


Higgins Plant Opened 


A multi-million-dollar oxychemical plant 
has been opened by Hercules Powder Co.. 
in Gibbstown, N. J. Designated the Higgins 
Plant in honor of the firm’s former presi- 
dent, C. A. Higgins. it marks the entrance 
of Hercules into new fields of chemical 
processing. 

The new facility is designed to produce 
26 million pounds of phenol annually. as 
well as alpha-methylstyrene. acetophenone. 
and hydroperoxides. Hercules employs the 
cumene oxidation process. said to be 15 
years in development. The company has 
also acquired U. S. patents on an equiva- 
lent process developed independently in 
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England by Distillers Co., Ltd. Dicumy! 
peroxide for the vulcanization of rubber. 
recently introduced by Hercules. will be 
made at the Higgins Plant. 

Petroleum refineries and steel mills are 
a prime source of benzene and propylene. 
the raw materials used for phenol produc- 
tion. The new plant is expected to become 
the largest producer of synthetic phenol 
on the East Coast. which consumes nearly 
half of the national production of the 
material, 

The plant occupies a 300-acre site to 
allow for future expansion. Para-cresol. 
now being produced at the company’s 
Hattiesburg, Miss.. plant. will be produced 
in quantity at Gibbstown. 


The Higgins Plant employs approxi 
mately 90 people. 
View of new Hercules oxychemical plant at 


Gibbstown, N.J., showing the cumene return still 


and the alkylation area 


Scrap Foam Packaging 


Packaging units molded from ground 
scrap foam rubber are proving valuable 
in the shipping of delicate instruments and 
parts. according to American Latex Prod 
ucts Corp., Hawthorne. Calif... foam rub- 
ber goods manufacturer and developer of 
the salvage product called “Moldtex.” 





















New Stowe-Woodward Plant 


Its new rubber-roll plant at Griffin, Ga.. 
was formally opened and dedicated by 
Stowe-Woodward. Inc.. May 4. More than 
600 guests Were reported to have been in 
attendance. including Herman E. Tal- 
madge. former governor of Georgia: H. L. 
Cochran, president of the Griffin Chamber 
of Commerce: and W. E. George. City 
Manager of Griffin. E. W. Peterson. presi- 
dent of Stowe-Woodward, and Paul Mit- 
chell. manager of the Griffin plant, were 
also present. 

A tour of the plant facilities followed 
the dedication. Now at full-scale, produc- 
tion at the plant began early this year. 
According to the company. the rubber-roll 
covering plant is the most modern in the 
world and was. specifically 
meet the unusual production 
work area requirements of 
manufacture. 


designed to 
flow and 
rubber-roll 


Witco Holds Open House 


Witco Chemical Co.. New York. N. Y.. 
held open house. May 18 and 19. both 
in celebration of its thirty-fifth anniversary 
and the opening of its new executive and 
sales offices in the Chanin Bldg., 122 E. 
42nd St. Some 200 guests and employes 
of the firm attended the affair. 

The company also has offices in Chicago. 
Boston, Cleveland, Akron, Atlanta. Hous- 
ton. Los Angeles. and San Francisco, and 
London and Manchester, England. 





Scrap foam rubber is grcund to sawdust 
size in a hammer mill. mixed with a small 
amount of liquid latex. packed in molds 
of the appropriate shape. and cured in an 
oven. The design of the mold is dependent 
upon the shape and the size of the item 
to be shipped. 

Preformed “Moldtex” packages have 
been used by the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission, the military, commercial airlines. 
and private firms. the company says. with 
further expansion of such uses expected. 

American Latex Products is a subsidiary 
of Dayton Rubber Co.. Dayton, O. 


Gas Turbine Race Car 


A gas turbine with a motor 
rated at 195 horsepower is being used by 
The Firestone Tire & Rubber Co.. Akron. 
O., to test tires on the Indianapolis Speed- 
way at speeds rarely attained there. Top 
speeds. however. will have to await the 
installation of specially brakes, 
since there is almost no compression fac 
tor in a gas turbine engine to reduce speed. 
and the conventional brakes now in the 
car are not deemed adequate. 

The car was built for Firestone by air 
men at Offutt Air Force Base. Omaha. 
Neb. It weighs 2.200 pounds with complete 
fuel load. The turbine motor weighs 125 
pounds less than most pisten-tvpe engines 
in race cars and does not need a radiator 
or coolant. The car is capable of accelera- 
tion from zero to 140 mph. in five seconds, 
Firestone reports. 


race Car 


designed 
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News about People 








George E. Holbrook, assistant director 
of the development department of E. I. 
du Pont de Nemours & Co.. Inc.. Wilming- 
ton, Del.. has been advanced to assistant 
general manager of the company’s organic 
chemicals department, succeeding Samuel 
Lenher, who has been elected a director. 
vice president. and member of the com- 
pany’s executive committee. 


Ellis B. Gardner, vice president of Hew- 
itt-Robins. Inc., Stamford. Conn.. has been 
appointed general manager of the com- 
pany’s Restfoam Division. succeeding R. A. 
Nilsen, who has resigned. Mr. Gardner 
has also been elected a director of the 
company. He was vice president of the 
Kentucky Synthetic Rubber Corp.. when 
this organization was operating the gov- 
ernment plant. and Mr. Gardner aided Tom 
Robins. Hewitt-Robins president. in the 
formation of the present American Syn- 
thetic Rubber Corp. 

Also advanced were Herman A, 
Schaefer, to treasurer. while retaining his 
position as secretary. and Austin Franklin. 
formerly assistant controller. to controller. 


C. A. Stokes, director of research and 
development for Godfrey L. Cabot. Inc.. 
Boston. Mass.. has been elected to the 
board of directors of the Industrial Re- 
search Institute. 


Paul H. Wilhelm was named _ technical 
service representative for United Carbon 
Co.. Inc.. Charleston. W. Va.. and will 
serve the New York. N. Y.. and New 
England areas 


William R. Biggs, chairman of the board 
of Brookings Institution. has been elected 
a director of United Carbon Co.. Inc., 
Charleston. W. Va. A vice president of 
the Bank of New York and a director 
of the First National Bank of Poughkeep- 
sie. he also holds directorships in Rand 
McNally & Co. and West Indies Sugar 
Corp. 


Foster G. Garrison and Chester J. Stro- 
emple have been advanced by Columbia- 
Southern Chemical Corp.. Pittsburgh, Pa.. 
to director of market research and direc- 
tor of market development, respectively. 
Also advanced were Eugene D. Witman, to 
assistant to the director of market develop- 
ment. and Louis B. Taylor, to manager of 
pulp and paper development. 


William J. Lightfoot has been promoted 
to chief staff engineer in the central engi- 
neering department of Diamond Alkali 
Co.. Cleveland. O. 


Walter Platte has been named designer 
and stvlist of all Koroseal consumer goods 
for The B. F. Goodrich Co. Industrial 
Products Division. Akron, O. 


Albert B. Chesley has been named per- 
sonnel superintendent of Mobay Chemical 
Co.. New Martinsville. W. Va. 


Mark M. Wolff, assistant treasurer of 
Adamson United Co.. Akron. O.. has been 
elected secretary of the firm. retaining his 
assistant: treasurership. 





Paul H. Wilhelm 
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Mark M. Wolff 





Frank J. Smith 


Frank J. Smith, formerly manager of 
the petrochemical division of American 
Oil Co., has been elected vice president 
and general sales manager and a director 
and member of the executive committee 
of Pan American Chemicals Corp.. New 
York, N. Y.. newly formed subsidiary ot 
American Oil. 


Wyman L. Taylor has been appointed 
San Francisco district sales manager of 
industrial chemicals for Stauffer Chemical 
Co.. New York, N. Y., replacing R. N. 
Nason, Jr., who has resigned. 


Robert D. Scott, general manager of 
plants for B. F. Goodrich Chemical Co.. 
Cleveland. O.. has been named vice presi- 
dent of manufacturing. Joining the com- 
pany in 1935, Mr. Scott became technical 
superintendent of the firm’s Akron, O., 
chemical plant +3 in 1940: plant manage! 
of the Niagara Falls. N. Y.. Geon plant 
in 1941; manager of the Louisville. Ky.. 
Geon plant a year later: and general 
manager of plants in 1951. 





Robert D. Scott 
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A. D. Winquist, Jr.. and Marcus French 
have been transferred from the new prod- 
ucts division of National Aniline Division. 
\llied Chemical & Dye Corp.. New York. 
N. Y., to the chemical sales department of 
the company. 


Robert J. Koll has been named plant 
manager of the Greens Bayou plant of 
Diamond Alkali Co. at Houston, Tex., 
replacing Henry S. Curtis, who has re- 
signed. Associated with the company since 
1945. Mr. Koll previously had been a 
development engineer with Rohm & Haas 
Co. and B. F. Goodrich Chemical Co. 


Edwin H. Ahlefeld, Jr., has been pro- 
moted to assistant general sales manager 
of Farrel-Birmingham Co.. Inc., Ansonia, 
Conn. 





Edwin H. Ahlefeld, Jr. 


William L. Johnson has been named as- 
sistant manager of truck tire sales for 
United States Rubber Co.'s tire division, 
New York, N. Y.. and is succeeded as 
Supervisor of sales training by E. B. Reyn- 
olds. H. B. Sharer has been appointed 
Supervisor of distributor training: while 
C. W. Maier, continuing as supervisor of 
sales) personnel. will additional 
duties in an administrative and = coordi- 
nating capacity. 


assume 


Edward C. Meisner has been appointed 
general manager of the Plymouth Meeting, 
Pa.. plant of The Philip Carey Mfg. Co., 
Cincinnati, O. He was formerly general 
manager of Avco Mfg. Corp.'s Crosley 
Division. 


KE. J. Dailey has been advanced to di- 
rector Of Operations, Eastern Hemisphere, 
of the international division of United States 
Kubber Co.. New York, N. Y. Also pro- 
moted are A. E. Denari and E. J. Higgins 
to director of Western Hemisphere opera- 
lions and director of staff operations, 
respectively. D. E. Durst has been named 
Manager Of Overseas manufacturing and 
R. H. Swanson industrial relations man- 
ager for the division. 
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Thomas A. MeCoy has been appointed 
manager of the Port Neches. Tex.. syn- 
thetic rubber plant of Texas-U.S. Chemical 
Co.. and will be responsible for the plant's 
research program, sales, and production. 
Since 1950 he had been the plant's factory 
manager while it was being operated by 
United States Rubber Co. 


Howard A. Bellows, vice president of 
The General Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, 
O.. and a 30-year veteran of the firm’s 
replacement tire sales department. has as- 
sumed new duties in sales development. 


F. L. Dawes, president and general man- 
ager of Adamson United Co., Akron, O., 
has been elected to the board of directors 
of United Engineering & Foundry Co., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 





F. L. Dawes 


Charles A. Cary has retired as vice presi- 
dent and member of the executive com- 
mittee of E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., 
Inc.. Wilmington, Del., after 37 years of 
service. He retains his position as a mem- 
ber of du Pont’s board of directors. 


George S. Hannaway has been appointed 
director of marketing for the 
division of Monsanto Chemical Co.. St. 
Louis, Mo. He succeeds J. G. MacDermot, 
who becomes assistant manager 
for the division. 


OVerseas 


general 


Joseph G. Davidson, vice president of 
Union Carbide & Carbon Corp., New 
York, N. Y.. has been presented with the 
honorary degree of Doctor of Science by 
the University of Southern California and 
has been cited for “outstanding leadership 
in the fields of science and business ad- 
ministration.” 


James V. McLaughlin has been ap- 
pointed assistant to the president of Amer- 
ican Mineral Spirits Co., Chicago, Hl. 

Richard V. Hinman has been advanced 
tO assistant eastern sales manager of the 
company, succeeding Mr. McLaughlin. 


Alfred W. Hanmer, Jr., has been ap- 
pointed vice president in charge of sales 
of Durez Plastics Division. Hooker Elec- 
trochemical Co.. North Tonawanda, N. Y. 
Named also were Walter H. Prahl, vice 
president in charge of research and de- 
velopment. and Edward W. Mathias, 
treasurer, 


Howard F. Norman has been named 
product manager, industrial trades. in the 
adhesives and coatings division of Min- 
nesota Mining & Mfg. Co.. St. Paul, 
Minn... and August J. Kochis has been 
appointed government representative for 
the division. 


Earl W. Loucks has joined Thiokol 
Chemical Corp., Trenton, N. J.. as tech- 
nical sales representative. 





Earl W. Loucks 


Augustus B. Kinzel has been elected 
vice president in charge of research for 
Union Carbide & Carbon Corp., New 
York, N. Y.. succeeding George O. Curme, 
Jr., who is retiring as vice president of 
the firm, but who will continue as a 


director. 


Robert G. Werner has been elected vice 
president and general manager of Vulcan 
ized Rubber & Plastics Co.. New York, 
N: Y. 


M. J. Ross has been appointed export 
trade manager for both Quaker Rubber 
Corp. and The Watson-Stillman Co., divi 
sions of H. K. Porter Co., Inc., New York, 


A. D. Abshire, H. C. Findlay, J. R. 
Brady, Jr., and D. P. O'Connell have been 


appointed to the synthetic rubber sales 
division of Shell Chemical Corp., New 
York, N. Y.. and will make their head 


quarters in Torrance. Calif. Other company 
appointments include B. O. Blackburn, on 
temporary assignment to the sales devel- 
opment department: G. W. O’Brien, as 
supervisor, Operations; and H. G. Lau- 
ritzen, as accounting supervisor. 
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William J. Roberts 


William J. Roberts has been advanced 
to director of research of Pennsylvania 
Industrial Chemical Corp.. Clairton, Pa.. 
replacing A. L. Ward, who has retired. 
Nicholas C. Gangeni is now assistant di- 


rector of research. 


Carl E. Bellew has been appointed sales 
manager of molded and extruded products 
of the mechanical goods division of United 
States Rubber Co.. New York, N. Y.. 
succeeding Purdy Miller, who was named 
manager of branch sales of mechanical 
rubber goods. Edwin C. Reich has been 
appointed assistant sales manager of me- 
chanical rubber goods, replacing George 
C. Crabtree, now 
representative. 


a special mining sales 


H. A. Wiley, Jr.. has been appointed 
manager of belting and packing sales for 
Quaker Pioneer Rubber Mills. division of 
H. K. Porter Co.. Inc.. San Francisco. 
Calif 


Ralph K. Guinzburg, president of I. B. 
Kleinert Rubber Co.. has been awarded a 
medal by the New York City USO Com- 
mittee in testimony to his services to the 
organization. from which he recently re 
tired as chairman. 


William D. McKeever has joined the 
sales operating department of The B. F. 
Goodrich Co. Tire & Equipment Division. 
Akron, O 


Jerome T. Coe, manager of sales de- 
velopment for the silicone products de- 
partment of General Electric Co.. Water- 
ford, N. Y.. has been advanced to the 
position of sales manager of the depart 
ment. : 


Zimmerman has been ap- 
manager of the New- 
comerstown, O., plastics division of 
Seiberling Rubber Co., Akron, O., suc 
ceeding Robert S. Price, resigned. 


Harry M. 


pointed general 
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Jean R. Nesbit 


Jean R. Nesbit, formerly associated with 
U. S. Rubber Reclaiming Co. and Conti- 
nental Carbon Co., has joined Latex & 
Rubber Co., Inc., Baltimore. Md. He will 
sell latex and solid rubbers in the eastern 
U.S.A. 


Henry R. Lasman has been put in charge 
of the new rubber and plastics laboratory 
of National Polychemicals. Inc., Wilming- 
ton. Mass. 


Robert A. Christman has been named 
chief chemist for the New Martinsville, W. 
Va., plant being built by Mobay Chemical 
Co.. St. Louis, Mo. 


E. Duer Reeves, executive vice president 
of Esso Research & Engineering Co.., 
has been named president of the Industrial 
Research Institute. 


C. T. Robertson has been named assist- 
ant district sales manager of the New 
York, N. Y.. office of Columbia-Southern 
Chemical Corp., Pittsburgh. Pa. 


T. P. Brown, treasurer, Hood Rubber 
Co. Division, The B. F. Goodrich Co., 
Watertown, Mass., has been elected to 
membership in the Controllers Institute 
of America. 


George H. Donnelly, chief of surgical 
service at the United States Army’s Camp 
Gordon, Ga., and a medical corpsman tor 
the past 27 years, has joined the medical 
staff of The B. F. Goodrich Co., Akron, O. 


John E. Sunderland has been appointed 
vice president in charge of manufacturing, 
engineering. and personnel for Sam'l Bing- 
ham’s Son Mfg. Co., Chicago, Il. 


Alvin O. Fuhrmann has been appointed 
national aircraft sales manager of the ad- 
hesives and coating division of Minnesota 
Mining & Mfg. Co.. St. Paul, Minn. 


Roy C. Ingersoll, president of Borg- 
Warner Corp., Chicago, Ill., has been 
elected chairman of the board, retaining 
his presidency. 


John S. Brice has joined the chemical 
division of The Goodyear Tire & Rubber 
Co., Akron, O., as field representative in 
the southeastern sales territory. with head- 
quarters in Atlanta, Ga. 


Edward H. Hindle has been added to 
the executive board and sales staff of 
Willow Rubber & Lining Co., Belleville, 
Mich., where he will specialize in molded 
rubber parts development, production, and 
sales engineering. He was formerly with 
United States Rubber Co. 


Samuel Sneath has joined Martin Rub 
ber Co., Inc., Long Branch, N. J., as sales 
manager. 


V. J. Fazio has been appointed assistant 
sules manager for Tyer Rubber Co., in- 
dustrial products division, Andover, Mass. 








News Briefs 








Stauffer Chemical Co., New York. N. Y.. 
will begin construction of a carbon bi- 
sulfide plant at Mobile, Ala.. with comple- 
tion expected for mid-1956. 


Pennsylvania Industrial Chemical Corp., 
Clairton, Pa., has opened a West Coast 
district sales office at 3460 Wilshire Blvd., 
Los Angeles 5, Calif. 


The Scrap Rubber & Plastics Institute 
of the National Association of Waste Ma- 
terial Dealers, Inc.. New York, N. Y., has 
appointed a new executive committee 
which will include Jerome H. Desser, Des- 
ser Tire & Rubber Co.: Ben Gordon, A. 
Schulman, Inc.; Milton Kushkin, A. Schul- 
man, Inc.; Irving Levin, Superior Iron & 
Metal Co.; A. Lowenstein, A. Lowenstein 
Co., and Henry Rose, H. Muehlstein, Inc. 
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FOR TOUGHER, LONGER MILEAGE TUBELESS TIRES 


THAT DON’T SQUEAL...USE CIRCOSOL-2XH 


Taking the objectionable squeal out of 
the new tubeless tires— without sacrificing 
abrasion resistance or toughness — is a prob- 
lem in tread compounding as well as tread 
design. Tread design, of course, is somebody 
else’s problem. But Sun’s Circosol-2XH will 
solve your compounding problem. 


The unique properties of Sun’s Circosol- 
2XH are due to its scientifically controlled 
balance of naphthenic and aromatic hydro- 
carbons. By using Circosol-2XH in your 
tread stock, you can get a tubeless tire with 
high abrasion resistance, high flex-crack re- 
sistance, long mileage...and most impor- 
tant, it will be quiet running. 


The cost of these extra advantages of 
Circosol-2XH is low. Enough Circosol-2XH 
for an 8.00 x 15 size, 100 level tire costs less 
than 2¢ more than the cheapest softener you 
can possibly buy. 


Get the full story on both the advantages 
and the new low price of Circosol-2XH 
from your Sun representative...or 
write at once to SUN OIL COMPANY, 
Philadelphia 3, Pa., Dept. RW-6. 








INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTS DEPARTMENT 


SUN OIL COMPANY oritcceiphia 3, ra 


June, 1955 


SUN OIL COMPANY, 


LTD.. TORONTO AND MONTREAL 





Witco Chemical Co. has moved its Los 
Angeles, Calif.. offices to 3460 Wilshire 
Blvd. 


United States Rubber Co., tire division. 
New York, N. Y.. has consolidated its 
advertising department and sales promo- 
tion activities under the direction of ad- 
vertising manager C. H. Shirley. 


Rhodia, Inc., New York. N. Y.. has ap- 
pointed Naugatuck Chemical Division of 
Dominion Rubber Co.. Ltd.. its Canadian 
sales and technical representative for its 
industrial deodorants and aromatics. 


E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co.’s em- 
ploye magazine. Better Living, for May- 
June, 1955, has published the findings of 
a specially appointed nine-member panel 
of experts who were asked to select the 
most important chemical developments of 
the last 35 years. The four top-ranking 
developments were listed as synthetic fibers. 
antibiotics, plastics, and synthetic rubber. 


The Firestone Tire & Rubber Co., Ak- 
ron, O., has completed construction of its 
new 300- by 600-foot warehouse in Cleve- 
land, O., the firm's largest storage facility 
for home and auto supplies: the Cleveland 
district office will now be housed there. 


Linear, Inc., Philadelphia. Pa.. is pro- 
ducing O-rings from a newly developed 
synthetic compound, WJ-70. that resists 
swelling or shrinking from such organic 
fluids as diester lubricants, high-tempera- 
ture hydraulic fluids. petroleum-base fuels 
and lubricating oils, organic phosphates. 
and many halogenated fluids and solvents. 


The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co.., 
Akron, O., has produced its 650,000,000th 
pneumatic tire. a world’s record for a 
single firm, the company says. The last 
25,000,000 tires were manufactured in 
nine months; whereas it took 17 years 
to turn out the first 25.000.000. : 


Schenectady Resins, division of Schenec- 
tady Varnish Co., Schenectady. N. Y.. has 
expanded and modernized its facilities for 
terpene resin production. giving the firm 
a complete line of resins from pourable 
oils at 10° C. melt point to hard resins 
at 125° C. The added equipment and plant 
space will also mean new standards of 
color and product uniformity, the com- 
pany says. The resins are being used as 
tackifiers in adhesives, for aluminum paint 
vehicles, and as rubber processing aids. 


United States Rubber Co., New York. 
N. Y.. has received an Award of Honor 
from the National Safety Council for its 
meritorious record of 2.5 lost-time acci- 
dents per million man-hours worked dur- 
ing 1954 in its 36 domestic plants. On an 
individual plant level, the company re- 
ports that its footwear plant at Naugatuck, 
Conn., has set a new safety record in the 
rubber industry, with 7.801.624 man-hours 
worked without a lost-time accident. 
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American Maintenance Supply Co., Chi- 
cago, Ill., has developed a process for 
forming beads from wax blends and spe- 
cial formulae for use in rubber compound- 
ing. Called Detero Wax Beads, the material 
is said to be advantageous by facilitating 
handling. providing uniform dispersal in 
compounding, and remaining separate and 
free-flowing in storage. Waxes are gen- 
erally added to rubber formulations in 
proportions of 2-8% PHR: about 1% of 
the wax remains in solution, and the 
rest forms a surface bloom that serves 
as an anti-oxidizing film. 


Taylor Instrument Cos., Rochester. N. 
Y.. has moved its San Francisco offices 
and plant to larger and better equipped 
quarters at 1661 Timothy Drive. San Lean- 
dro, Calif. 


The Eagle-Picher Co., Cincinnati, O.. 
has purchased Wilson & Hoppe Plastics. 
Whittier, Calif., manufacturer of lami- 
nated plastic products sold under the trade 
name Lamin-art. 


The Firestone Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, 
O.. is building a new warehouse at Potts- 
town, Pa.. which will have 300,000 square 
feet of storage space and a storage Ca- 
pacity of 500,000 tires. 


United States Rubber Co., New York. 
N. Y.. is planning to double the size of 
its foam rubber plant at Santa Ana, Calif. 
to permit the manufacture of foam rubber 
mattresses on the West Coast and in order 
to expand production of foam cushioning 
for furniture. 








Obituaries 








Harold G. Robinson 


Harold G. Robinson, vice president and 
director of Whittaker. Clark & Daniels. 
Inc.. New York. N. Y.. died May 3. He 
was 57. 

Mr. Robinson joined the firm of W. B. 
Daniels in 1916 and two years later be- 
came sales representative for the new com- 
pany created by the merger of W. B. 
Daniels and W. H. Whittaker Co. In 1940, 
he was named executive vice president. 

Mr. Robinson served in Naval Aviation 
during World War I. 

He held memberships in Gramercy 
Lodge 537 F. & A. M., the Wool Club, 
and Rockville Centre Country Club. 

He is survived by his wife and a son. 





Harold G. Robinson 


T. M. Hughes 


T. M. Hughes, manager of dealer oper- 
ations for Seiberling Rubber Co., Akron, 
O., died May 16 in an Akron hospital after 
a ten-month illness. 

He was born in Monroe, Tenn.. 60 
years ago. He attended Oklahoma Uni- 
versity and served in the field artillery dur- 
ing World War I. 

He started his business career with the 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., but joined 
Seiberling on February 1, 1922, three 
months after the firm was founded. He 
rose through various positions during his 
career, including assistant traffic manager. 
manager of commercial sales, manager 
of accessories and repair materials sales, 
assistant to the general sales manager, and 
manager of dealer operations. He was also 
first editor of the company’s employe 
newspaper. The Seibeneer, and founded its 


first dealer publication, The Seiberling 
News. 

Mr. Hughes was a member of the 
American Legion and Akron Masonic 


Lodge 83 and was a charter member of 
the Seiberling 25-Year Club. 
Surviving him is his wife. 


Robert T. Brown 


Robert T. Brown. since 1945 develop- 
ment administrator for The Goodyear Tire 
& Rubber Co., Akron, O., died April 29 
after an illness of several weeks. 

He first joined Goodyear in 1917. but 
left to serve as a lieutenant in the U. S. 
Army Fie!d Artillery during World War I. 
Upon his demobilization, he reentered 
Georgia Institute of Technology. gradu- 
ated in 1918. and rejoined Goodyear as 
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If you manufacture floor tile, shoe soling, or other products with similar 
requirements, you will find Polysar SS-250 the most efficient and versatile 
rubber you can use. From Polysar SS-250 you can expect:— 


EASY PROCESSING HIGH FLEX LIFE 
EXCELLENT DISPERSION GOOD ABRASION RESISTANCE 
UNIFORM PRODUCT QUALITY GOOD LIGHT STABILITY 


POLYSAR SS-250 is white—specify it to obtain a wide range of colours 
in your finished products. 


_iaa Polymer representatives will be glad to discuss your particular 
| CORPORATION processing problems. For assistance, write to the Sales and 


Technical ServiceDivision, Sarnia, Canada or ask your nearest 
Polysar representative. 


U.S.A. distributor, H. Muehlstein & Co. Inc. 


POLYMER CORPORATION LIMITED 


SARNIA + ONTARIO « CANADA 


Registered trade mark 


Distributors in 27 countries around the world 
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a tire design engineer. He became manager 
ot technical for the firm’s new 
Toronto. Ont., Canada, plant and was ad- 
vanced to development manager in 1925, 
Between 1927 and 1934 the deceased 
as development manager of tech- 
service for Goodyear at Wolver- 
England. and thereupon re- 
Akron as assistant manager of 

During World War II he 
military products 


service 


served 
nical 
hampton, 
turned to 
ure 
served as manager Of 
for the company. 

Mr. Brown held memberships in the 
American Society of Automotive Engi- 
neers and the Pythagoras Masonic Lodge. 
He was also on the Army Ordnance Rub- 
ber Advisory Committee during World 
War Il 

He was born in Bremen. Ga.. December 
27. 1896 

Surviving him are his wife. three daugh- 
ters, five grandchildren, two brothers. and 


design 


three sisters. 
Funeral services Were held at Westmin- 
ster Presbyterian Church, Akron, April 30, 


Norman J. Elder 


Norman J. Elder. vice president and 
manager, calender division, Adamson 
United Co., Akron, O., and a member of 
the Editorial Advisory Board of Plastics 
Technology. died April 18 at a Dayton, O., 
hospital. His death was the result of an 
accident in a gymnastic exhibition at the 
YMCA in that city. 

He was born August 15, 1917, at Car- 
negie, Pa. After attending public schools 
in Akron, O., Mr. Elder was graduated, in 





Norman J. Elder 


1941. from the University of Akron, re- 
ceiving a bachelor’s degree in mechanical 
engineering. 

He joined Adamson in 1946 after having 
served as assistant chief draftsman for 
Morse Instrument Co. from 1942-1944. 
and as a naval engineering officer from 
1944-1946. He was made a vice president 
of Adamson in April, 1954. 

Mr. Elder was a member of American 
Society of Mechanical Engineers, the Uni- 
versity Club of Akron, and the Ohio Soci- 
ety of Professional Engineers. 

He is survived by his wife, three chil- 
dren. his mother. and a brother. 








Financial 








Allied Chemical & Dye Corp., New 
York, N. Y. First quarter, 1955: net in- 
come, $11,708,486, equal to $1.29 each on 
9.110.020 capital shares. compared with 
$10,206,286. or $1.15 each on 8.858.376 
shares, a vear earlier: sales. $149.467.812, 
against $133.095,236 


Anaconda Wire & Cable Co., New 
York. N. Y. March quarter. 1955: net 
profit, $1,259,541. equal to $1.49 each on 
$43,962 capital shares. against $1.256.853. 
again equal to $1.49 a share. in last year’s 


per 1od 


Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Akron. 
QO.. and subsidiaries. First quarter, 1959: 
net earnings, $12.028.872, equal to $1.32 
a common share, against $12.470.584, or 
$1.29 a share, in the 1954 quarter: net 
sales, $333,286.839, against $273,322.247. 
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American Zinc, Lead & Smelting Co.. 
Columbus. O. Quarter to March 31, 1955: 
net earnings, $508.745, equal to 63¢ a com- 
mon share. compared with $252.110. or 
25¢ a share. in last year’s period. 


Philip Carey Mfg. Co., Cincinnati, O. 
Initial quarter, 1955: net income, $308.704. 
equal to 34¢ a share, against $235,255, or 


—_ 


27¢ a share, a year earlier. 


Collins & Aikman Corp., New York. 
N. Y. Year ended February 28, 1955: 
net loss, $267.347. against net 
$1.208.933 in the preceding fiscal year. 


loss of 


Cooper Tire & Rubber Co., Findlay. O. 
March quarter, 1955: net profit. $57,088. 
equal to 35¢ a share, against $70,592, or 
45¢ a share, a year earlier. 


Columbian Carbon Co., New York, N. 
Y.. and subsidiaries. Quarter ended March 
31, 1955: net earnings, $1,661,266, equal 
to $1.03 each on 1.612.218 capital shares, 
compared with $1,289,583, or 80¢ a share, 
in the like period last vear: sales. $15,409. 
371, against $13,856,529. 


E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc., 
Wilmington. Del., and consolidated sub- 
sidiaries. Initial quarter, 1955: net income, 
$93,736,360. equal to $2.00 each on 45,- 
471.321 common shares. compared with 
$73,793,248. or $1.56 each on 45,449,016 
shares, in the like period last year: net 
sales, $478.879.548. against $408.911,536. 


Mt. Vernon-Woodberry Mills, New 
York. N. Y. March quarter, 1955: net in- 
come. $267.000. equal to 41¢ a share. 
compared with $94.000, or 1S¢ a share. a 
year earlier. 


National Rubber Machinery Co., Akron, 
QO. First quarter, 1955: net earnings, $141,- 
143, equal to 75¢ each on 195,556 capital 
shares, compared with $204,812, or $1.05 
a share, a year earlier: net sales, $2.837.- 
675, against $3,116,658. 


New Jersey Zinc Co., New York, N. Y., 
and subsidiaries. First quarter, 1955: net 
profit, $1.207.813, equal to 62¢ each on 
1,960,000 capital shares, contrasted with 
$592,346, or 30¢ a share, in the 1954 
quarter. 


Petroleum Co., Bartlesville, 
Okla.. and subsidiaries. March quarter, 
1955: net profit, $22,110,258, equal to 
$1.50 each on 14,710,169 shares, com- 
pared with $19,162,400, or $1.31 each on 
14,625,754 shares, in the like period last 


year. 


Phillips 


Pittsburgh Coke & Chemical Co., Pitts- 
burgh. Pa. Initial quarter, 1955: net earn- 
ings. $577,000. equal to SIl¢ a common 
share. contrasted with $32.000, or 36¢ a 
preferred share, in the like period Jast year. 


Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co., Pittsburgh. 
Pa.. and consolidated subsidiaries. Quarter 
to March 31, 1955: net earnings. $16,026.- 
948. equal to $1.73 a share, contrasted 
with $7,179,978, or 79¢ a share, in the 
same quarter of 1954: sales, $139.733,132. 
against $98,126.720. 


St. Joseph Lead Co., New York, N. Y.. 
and subsidiaries. March quarter, 1955: net 
profit. $3.369.616. equal to $1.24 each on 
2.716.222 capital shares. contrasted with 
$1.099,377, or 40¢ a share, a year earlier: 
net sales, $31.723.474, against $17.841.481. 


Westinghouse Air Brake Co., Wilmer- 
ding, Pa., and subsidiaries. January 1-March 
31, 1955: net earnings, $1,509,000, equal 
to 36¢ each on 4,126,216 capital shares. 
compared with $922,000, or 22¢ each on 
4,124,366 shares, in the 1954 period; net 
sales, $37,550,000, against $31.021,000. 
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ECONOMICAL? 
Here’s Why... 


HIGHLY CONCENTRATED 


1 drum makes up to 50 drums 
of working solution 
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DPC SiR 


(LIQUID CONCENTRATE) 


SEI 


THE ALL PURPOSE EXTERNAL LUBRICANT 


NATURAL SYNTHETIC 
AND RECLAIM STOCKS 


DOES NOT INTERFERE WITH TACK OR KNIT 


Prevents adhesion of hot rubber slabs when piled .. . banishes dust nuisance 
by replacing soapstone or talc... prevents sticking during cure of extrusions 
and flat pan coiled tubing . . . excellent release agent for molds, mandrels, 
air bags, belt drums... equally satisfactory for washing and finishing inner 
tubes; imparts satiny finish... greatly aids in the processing of insulated 
wire and cable. The Production Departments and Laboratories of many rubber 
manufacturers, through years of using GLYCERIZED, give ample proof of its 


outstanding qualities as a lubricant for natural, synthetic and reclaimed stocks. 


QUALITY SINCE 1884 


GENSEKE BROTHERS 
RUBBER MATERIALS DIVISION 


West 48th Place and Whipple Street Chicago 32, U.S.A. 











News From Abroad 








Malaya 


Government Replanting 
Scheme 


After months of study of the Mudie 
Report and discussion with the Rubber 
Producers’ Council. the Malayan Govern- 
ment finally announced its own replanting 
and taxation scheme in a White Paper, 
issued April 26. 

The Government has caretully avoided 
anything compulsory in its proposals and 
has been wary also of unduly high export 
duties at prices over 80 cents (Straits) per 
pound, the two most controversial points 
in the Mudie recommendations. 

Briefly, the Malayan Government pro- 
poses to save the rubber industry by 
spending $280.000.000, spread over 11 
years, to aid estates in replanting about 
400,000 acres and to give additional as- 
sistance to smallholders. The sum of 
$168,000,000 is to be allotted to estates 
of 100 acres and over. to whom will be 
paid $400 per acre—half the estimated 
cost—to replant 21% of their acreage in 
the next seven years at the rate of 3% 
a year. The type of assistance to small- 
holders out of the remaining $112.000,000 
is yet to be decided on. 

At the same time there will be changes 
in taxation; the present Schedule II cess 
for replanting will be abolished. which is 
in agreement with the Mudie recommen- 
dations. On the other hand, the govern- 
ment has rejected the Mudie proposal to 
drop the export duty when the price of 
rubber is 60 cents per pound or under, 
on the grounds that it would thereby 
uselessly lose revenue of $40,000,000 a 
year. which could not be recovered by 
other methods of taxation. However. the 
existing rates at and below 80 cents per 
pound, will be reduced. The new taxes 
will be higher than present rates when the 
price is over 80 cents. but will not be so 
steeply graduated as under the Mudie 
plan. Furthermore an anti-inflationary cess 
will be included in the export duty when 
the price of rubber is above $1.00, amount- 
ing to 2.5 cents at a price of $1.10 and 
12.5 cents at $1.50. the proceeds being 
returnable to the industry when a lower 
price level—still to be determined—is 
reached. 

The present scale of duties (including 
export duty and Schedule II cess for re- 
planting), the new duties (including anti- 
inflationary cess at high price levels), and 
the Mudie rates are in the table (next 
column) in Straits cents per pound: 

The government, moreover, has made 
it clear that it does not favor new planting 
by smallholders except in special cases 
where replanting is not possible or advis- 
able. 
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Rubber Present Proposed Mudie 
Price Duty Duty Rates 
40) 2 1.6 
50) 2.5 > 
60 3 3.3 i 
65 4 3.3 l 
70 5 4.2 2.5 
75 6 Bd 4.5 
80 7 6.1 rj 
90) 9 9.2 12 
100 lI 12.3 17 
110 13 16 22 
150 21 35 42 


Only taxation and replanting were con- 
sidered in the White Paper: the Mudie 
measures On unemployment. recession. 
maintaining capital in the industry and 
attracting fresh capital. marketing and 
processing of smallholder rubber. are to 
be discussed separately. 


Praise and Blame 


The White Paper has come in for some 
praise and a full measure of criticism. 
chiefly from directors of larger estates 
who feel that the scheme penalizes the 
efficient to aid the inefficient. The Rubber 
Producers’ Council has rather reluctantly 
accepted the government scheme as a 
“practical means of presery’ng and im- 
proving the competitive pc “ion of the 
natural rubber industry.” be: it is not at 
all happy about the export duty which it 
considers justifiable only by the financial 
difficulties of the Emergency, and it re- 
serves the right to reopen the question of 
taxation at a later, more opportune, time. 

The London Times, though it considers 
the scheme unsound by strict economy 
standards. as it will reduce the chance 
of production being concentrated in the 
more progressive estates. yet finds it has 
two “broad virtues”: it will increase re- 
planting, and should do much to avert the 
social and political problems whch would 
arise if many estates had to close down. 

The Financial Times of London recog- 
nizes the difficulties of the present conflict 
of interests. those of the efficient producers 
and those of the Malayan industry as a 
whole. 

The Straits Times considers the scheme 
workable and a great improvemtnt on the 
Mudie original. To the argument that the 
scheme would in effect put a premium on 
inefficiency. it replies that it would be 
better and more reasonable to say that the 
“inefficient—if that is the word—should be 
helped to become efficient.” 

A strong case can be made out in favor 
of spending millions to save the rubber 
industry, the Malay Mail admits. Never- 
theless it considers the prospect ahead 
terrifying. even for a country whose fi- 
nances are sound, let alone one well in 
the red and likely to remain so for years 
to come. It is a disturbing reflection. it 


‘adds, that a nation’s main economy should 


have to be given this stimulus. 


The Malayan Trade Union Council vig- 
orously attacked the plan, calling it a 
“sell-out,” and a “swindle.” The “crazy” 
scheme offers excellent propaganda for 
subversive elements, it warned, noting that 
there is “no money for hospitals, schools, 
housing, slum clearance, or social services.” 
but millions for rubber investors. 

On the other hand, Tuan Sheikh Ahmad, 
representing smallholders on the Federal 
Legislative Council, and Saw Sung Kew. 
president of the Chinese Chamber of 
Commerce. Penang, approved the plan. 


Plan Unanimously Accepted 


Latest press releases announce that de- 
spite attacks by trade union members. the 
government's” replanting and _— taxation 
scheme was finally accepted unanimously 
by the Federal Legislative Council. The 
British Government, it seems, has indi- 
cated that it will stand by the Federation 
Government, if, in spite of maximum local 
effort. financial assistance should become 
necessary for the scheme. 


Outputs and Exports Higher 


Under the stimulus of better prices. 
rubber production increased during the 
first quarter of 1955 to 159,979 tons, the 
highest Malayan figure since the first 
quarter of 1951, when the record amount 
of 163.648 tons was produced. 

Shipments of latex from Malaya have 
been increasing rapidly and represent a 
growing proportion of total rubber exports. 
In 1953 latex exports came to 72,143 tons. 
or 9° of total rubber exports in that year: 
in 1954 the figure was 92,369 tons, or 
about 10% of total exports; during the 
first quarter of 1955, shipments at 28,972 
tons represented 11.68% of the total; they 
were 41% above the 20,526 tons shipped 
out in the first quarter of 1954. 

Britain was Malaya’s best customer for 
latex in 1954, taking 30,158 tons: the 
United States bought 28.175 tons: West 
Germany 8,581 tons; and France 4,720 
tons. In the first quarter of 1955. the 
United States led with 11.788 tons, followed 
by Britain with 9.351 tons and West Ger- 
many with 1,690 tons. Of the 1.499 tons 
purchased by France in that quarter, the 
record amount of 1,065 tons was taken 
in March alone. 


Mann Submits Resignation 


The director of the Rubber Research 
Institute of Malaya, C. E. T. Mann, has 
sent in his resignation over the decision 
of the board of the Institute to restrict 
research expenditure. Research programs 
proposed by the Institute have been cut 
and put off for another year. 

Ever since a five-year program of re- 
search, for which $42,000,000 had been 
provided, ended in 1953, the financing of 
further research and the extent of such 
research have been undecided, leading to 
much discontent among researchers at the 
Institute, a few of whom have already 
resigned. The work at the Institute is fi- 

(Continued on page 402) 
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outstanding for... 


AUTOMOBILE 


AXLE BUMPERS, TOPS, 








WINDOW SEALS, HOSE " 


HIGH VOLTAGE 
POWER CABLE 
INSULATION 


LONG-WEARING 
AGE-RESISTANT 
TRACTOR TIRES 


THE PRODUCT 
YOU 
MANUFACTURE 








BUTYL 


Enjay Buty] resists heat and cold .. . won’t 
chip or crack... resists chemicals. . . re- 
tains flexibility and resilience . . . resists the 
aging effect of sunlight and ozone... is 
impermeable to air and other gases. Enjay 
Butyl is the only type of rubber, natural 
or synthetic, that offers this combination 
of advantages—and at low cost. That’s 
why Enjay Buty] is being selected as the 
best rubber for more and more industrial 
products. 


To find out how Enjay Buty! can im- 
prove your product, contact the Enjay 
Company. Our technical representatives 
and laboratories are at your service. 


ENJAY COMPANY, INC., 15 West Sist Street, New York 19, N. Y. 


District Office: 11 South Portage Path, Akron 3, Ohio 
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| ae 
wew Heating Bath 
s for PRESSURE AGEING 





WITH 14 


INDIVIDUAL CONTAINERS 


for 
pressure 
ageing 
in either 
air or 


oxygen 





Scott Tester” Model LGP now provides the 
highly successful Aluminum Block Heating 
Bath for pressure ageing of rubber speci- 
mens in either air or oxygen. Has 14 single, 
removable, seamless stainless steel contain- 
ers having 112” x 8” inside dimensions. 
Each container is equipped with its own 
controllable source of supply of the ageing 
medium, which in turn originates from a 
central manifold. The containers have a 
quick sealing closure, sample racks, indi- 
vidual safety valve, and purging relief. The 
instrument is provided with suitable con- 
trols to produce temperatures in accordance 
with industry practice by means of 4 1000- 
watt heaters requiring an electrical connec- 
tion for 220 volts AC current. A visual 
reading thermometer indicating tempera- 
ture is also included. 


Trademark 


Literature upon Request 


SCOTT TESTERS, INC. 


124 Blackstone St., Providence, R. I. 
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Daigger's Model 500 Oven 


Small Electric Oven 


A small, 13-cubic-foot electrically heated oven with a tem. 
perature control accuracy of +2° F. has been placed on the 
market by A. Daigger & Co., Chicago, Ill. Designated Model 
500, the oven is part of the company’s series of automatic 
temperature control cabinets called Robotemp, which includes 
ovens, incubators. and conditioning and drying cabinets. 

Maximum adjustable temperature of the Model 500 is 350° F, 
Features include glass wool-insulated double steel walls, thermo- 
stat with sealed hydraulic element, silicone door gasket, exhaust 
shutter, and perforated steel shelves. The oven operates on 
110-125 volts A.C. 50-60 cycles. 


Extrusion Cutter 


A new electronically controlled extrusion cutter that can 
handle plastic and rubber tubes and shapes up to 2'%4 inches 
in diameter with a speed as high as 7,080 pieces a minute has 
been introduced by Foster-Allen Corp., Garwood, N. J. Called 
Foster-Allen precision cutter, the machine provides a wide range 
of stepless increments. including speeds of as low as one cut 
every 612 minutes. with a cutting tolerance of +0.005-inch. 

For speeds of less than 150 cuts per minute, a retractable 
knife, pivoted near the rim of the flywheel and swinging in an 
arc, is used. The knife is balanced around the pivot and operat- 
ing on ball bearings, and this design considerably reduces fric- 
tion and centrifugal force. permits more rugged knife construc- 
tion, and reduces the number of stops for lubrication and 
maintenance, the company reports. 

For higher speeds, fixed Knives are attached to the flywheel. 
Regardless of cutting interval, the blade never travels less than 
100 inches a second, thus obtaining square cuts, and avoiding 
backing-up of the material against the knife. Besides rubber 
and plastics. the machine handles soft wires, reinforced hose, 
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Their standard specifications insure 
consistently uniform compounds of high 
quality. In addition, they provide down- 


to-earth economies in production. 
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COUMARONE-INDENE RESINS 
PETROLEUM RESINS 
Z RUBBER RECLAIMING OILS 


\ 
NEVILLE CHEMICAL CO. PITTSBURGH 25, PA. 


Plants at Neville Island, Pa., and Anaheim, Cal 
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The P*Hel Automatic 70 Ton 
Hydraulic Press 





ELECTRIC 


Hydraulic System, 
Cycle Timer, 
Heated Platens and 
Temperature controls 


18°x 18” Platens to 600° 

with thermoswitch controls. 
Two position ram gives 

8°& 12” Daylight. 

8” stroke with down stroke trip. 


Write for Circular 
PASADENA 


HYDRAULICS INC, 
279 N. Hill Avenue 


la rger presses 


P-H:1 


built to customers 
Specifications 


Pasadena 4, California 



















[ STANLEY ] 
RUBBER CUTTERS 


Modern Way 
to CUT 













In operation at The Sponge 
Rubber Co., Inc., Shelton, Conn. 


; = No Pinch © No Waste 


Cuts Even © Cuts Quicker 


Operator can follow template or any marked 
pattern. Cuts straight lines, curves or angles at up 
to 30 ft. a minute. For further information write, 
896 Myrtle St., New Britain, Conn. 


[ STANLEY J] <RpePWe 5, 


NOS. 

















Foster-Allen precision cutter 


impregnated fabrics. synthetic and natural fibers, and asbestos 
and can cut multiple extrusions if these are fed to the knives 
by means of bushings. 
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Nettco Side Drive Seal 


Mechanical Shaft Seal 


A side-drive mechanical] shaft seal which can be repaired, 
replaced, or converted to a conventional stuffing box while under 
a full head of pressure has been placed on the market by New 
England Tank & Tower Co., Everett, Mass. Called Nettco Side 
Drive Seal, it incorporates a secondary seal that temporarily 
seals off the tank while the mechanical shaft seal is being 
serviced. The annular area occupied by the mechanical seal is 
said to permit quick substitution of a conventional stuffing box 
for the mechanical seal in the event that seal replacement parts 
are temporarily not available. 

In addition to eliminating costly tank drainage for seal repair. 
the device is said to afford positive protection against loss of 
product in case of seal failure. With highly volatile fluids, this 
is also a safety factor. The seal-off gasket cannot become clogged 
or impaired by gritty material from the storage tank, the com- 
pany reports, insuring positive seating of the seal-off collar 
against the seal-off gasket during repair. 
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PYRATEX INCREASES CORD-TO-RUBBER BOND UP 
TO 50%...strengthens tires against impact, and ply sep- 
aration... helps make possible the popular new tubeless 
tires. Specifically developed to increase adhesion between 
rayon or nylon cord and rubber, Pyratex provides greater 
carcass strength. 


A vinyl pyridine latex developed by Naugatuck, Pyratex 
will increase fatigue resistance and reduce ply separation in 


PYRATEX... 





all reinforced rubber products. For superior performance in 
your automobile, bus, truck or airplane tires, V-belts, con- 
veyor belts, or any other reinforced rubber product, éry 
Pyratex. It is available for further compounding, or as a 
Lotol®, custom-compounded and ready for use. 


For more information about how Pyratex can help improve 
your reinforced rubber products, write to us on your com- 
pany letterhead, today. 


@ secures cord to rubber with a grip stronger than the stock itself 
@ keeps its outstanding adhesion under high-speed flexing and heat 
@ develops its adhesion more rapidly with cure 
@ greatly reduces “curing blows” 
@ has a higher solid content, for more convenient use 


\ Naugatuck Chemical 





a Division of United States Rubber Company 
Naugatuck, Connecticut 


BRANCHES: Akron e Boston « Charlotte « Chicago « Los Angeles « Memphis « NewYork « Philadelphia e IN CANADA: Naugatuck Chemicals, Elmira, Ontario 
Rubber Chemicals * Synthetic Rubber + Plastics * Agricultural Chemicals + Reclaimed Rubber + Latices * Cable Address: Rubexport, N. Y. 
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Made of tough, “‘self- 
healing’ TYGON 
plastic, COLONIAL 
Cutting Pads — 

1. Reduce die wear and breakage, 

2. Lessen rejects from double cutting due to “bounce back”, 

3. Increase production through quiet, less fatiguing operation. 
Long wearing, dustless, and usable on both sides, COLONIAL 
Cutting Pads are widely used in machine, or hand cutting 
of rubber, leather, plastics, cork, candy, paper, fibre, felt 
cloth, foils, or light gauge metals. 

Colors are black and tan. Standard durometers are 87 to 
97, others on special order. 8 standard sizes range from 
20”x20” to 40”x40” in area, and from 14” to 1” in thickness. 


Write, today, for full information and prices! 23-1 


COLONIAL RUBBER CO. 


RAVENNA, OHIO 
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NEW MATERIALS 











Modified Butyl Rubber — Hycar 2202 


A Butyl rubber which has been modified by the addition of 
bromine in the polymer chain and is said to possess properties 
unobtainable with conventional Butyl has been introduced com- 
mercially by B. F. Goodrich Chemical Co., Cleveland, O. Called 
Hycar 2202. the rubber is reported to exhibit increased cure 
rates, requiring only 14-34 the quantity of accelerator needed 
to obtain comparable states of cure with conventional Butyl: 
Hycar 2202 is compatible with other rubbers such as natural 
and GR-S and can be bonded to other rubbers and to metals. 

Typical Butyl properties, such as excellent ozone resistance, 
heat and light aging resistance, good electrical insulating charac- 
teristics, and exceptionally low air permeability, are inherent in 
Hycar 2202. Light amber in color and available in slab form, 
the rubber was patented by Goodrich early in 1953 and first 
introduced as Hycar HH. 

At room temperature, the Cooey adhesion (pounds pull/inch 
of width) of Hycar 2202 to a blend of GR-S and natural rubber 
is 60-70; while that of conventional Butyl is 5-10. At 212° F.. 
the Cooey adhesion of Hycar 2202 to the blend is 20-30; Butyl 
does not adhere at all at this temperature. Accordingly. cements 
based on Hycar 2202 form strong bonds between natural and 
Butyl rubbers and metals primed with phenol- or resorcinol- 
formaldehyde resins. Goodrich declares. 

A comparison of the physical properties of Hycar 2202 with 
Butyl (GR-I-17) after a 40-minute cure at 280° F. follows: 

Hycar 2202 Buty! 


Ultimate tensile strength, psi 2290 2960 
Modulus at 300% elongation, psi ....... .. 1040 510 

BOO, CRIGNGANONIPS! ica cicnecies «eave wees 1530 800 
Ultimate elongation, % : 580 770 
Hardness (Duro A) i erect 77 6I 


Service Bulletin H-18, describing Hycar 2202 and reporting 
test data, is available from the company. 


Acrylate Elastomer for Hydraulic Packings 


A new acrylate elastomer expected to find practical application 
in the field of hydraulic packings because of its high resistance 
to a variety of organic fluids has been developed by Monsanto 
Chemical Co., St. Louis, Mo. Trade marked Vyram, the material 
is currently undergoing additional research and, although not 
yet available commercially, may be obtained in moderate quanti- 
ties for private evaluation. 

Other advantages claimed for it include unusual resistance to 
ozone, easy fabrication with conventional rubber processing 
equipment. and its believed adaptability to such diverse uses as 
hose lining, wire coating, and as an impregnant for specialty 
fabrics. A marked deficiency of the elastomer, however, is its 
tendency to stiffen at extremes of temperature. 

Supplied in a masterbatch consisting of the polymer, carbon 
black, silica, and oleic acid, Vyram, when cured at 330° F. for 
30-60 minutes, shows the following physical properties: 


BROT OMA TRE OINOSS) 625 or spotless ae ih Md pregies aiee Ol oreierets seoie 75 
Ultimate tensile strength, SSP state cvottsp astra vinaiet oat evigndawla eee 
Elongation, % .. aiiaas pele teiioi sce staan SS cerca iat etoYeus aevinns iat aaiovere ers 346 
Compression set, 70 hes, @ 100° C. (Method B, 25% wobec 
Tie IE EMER MEBRE: C55. a.p0e-o Sud GS bane Ra IS RSM eee Le me hes 20.0 
RIRMROEAIONY 5 Seo eceny eae ener eres ee cue Tocmtese te 75.0 
MOAT SERIO 1) Ala go cs2 oy dats avers otina AG sieceta onli eelaraie 178 


Available from Monsanto is a technical data sheet containing 
all the known information on the elastomer. 
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Erie Encine & Mec. Co. 











PREFORM MACHINE. For 
making glass fiber pre- 

_ forms up to 100 sq. ft. In- 
§ cludes curing chamber for 
setting binder. Also avail- 
able in sizes from 8 sq. ft. 

to 700 sq. ft.—with or 
without self curing feature. 





MILLS 22” x 60” shown. 
Available in all sizes 
from 6” x 12” to 26° x 
ROVING CUTTER. 84". 
For cutting glass 
rovings in varied 
lengths for preform- 


ing. 


60” x 42” Reinforced 
Plastics Molding Press— 
236 tons. Down acting, 
fast traverse. Available 
in all sizes from 12” x 
12” to 84” x 144” and 
larger—either up or 
down acting. 

















42” x 42” SIDE PLATE PRESS 
© —1300 tons. Other sizes from 
20” x 20” upwards. 


51” x 123” LAMINATING 
PRESS—3300 tons. Custom 
built to individual specifica- 
tions in any size. 


rar 





ERIE ENGINE & MFG. CO. 
12th ST. & EAST AVE., ERIE, PA. 


Mills * Presses * Loaders « Lift Tables * Platens * Preform Machines « Roving Cutters 
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WITHOUT 


OBLIGATION 


... and watch t| 
production go up, 
costs go down! 


Results talk louder than 


words. That's 
ask you to 
MAIMIN Cut- 
ting Machine 
in your own 


fecteory. 
There’s a 
model __espe- 
cially de- 


signed and 
engineered to 
your specific 


why we 
try the 


TRY IT! 








requirements—faster, more dependable, safer. An on-the-job 


test is without obligation . . . 


or write TODAY! 





and it will prove our claims. Phone 


Hs. MAIMIN . 
SoO., INC. 


NEW YORK 18, N. Y. 


577 EIGHTH AVENUE 


for 


TEAR RESISTANCE 





3758 


POUNDS PER SQUARE INCH 














PARTS BY WEIGHT OF INDULIN PER 100 PARTS GRS 


INDULIN 70-GR-S exhibits excel- 


lent tear resistance when used 
alone or with added pigments 
and fillers. 


Whether it is resistance to cut- 
growth or to tearing, at room or 
elevated temperatures, INDULIN 
70-GR-S is superior to other re- 
inforced compounds. 


SEND FOR SAMPLES AND TECHNICAL BULLETIN NOS. 113 AND 202 


Polychemilcals 


West Virginia Pulp and Paper Company 


CHARLESTON A, SO 


TH CAROLINA 
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Extreme-Temperature Silicone Rubber — 
Silastic 250 


An extreme-temperature silicone rubber stock that remains 
serviceable at temperatures ranging from —100 to +500° F. has 
been introduced by Dow Corning Corp.. Midland, Mich. Called 
Silastic 250, the rubber is said to be applicable to a wide variety 
of military and industrial applications, including gaskets, seals, 
and diaphragms, shock mounts. cable connections, and covers 
for rollers and heat-sealing irons. 

The material may be molded. extruded, calendered, or sponged. 
Sponging especially is more easily done than with any other 
Silastic stock, the company says. 

Typical properties of Silastic 250 after curing at 480° F. for 
various periods have been reported as follows: 


4Hrs. I6Hrs. 24 Hrs. 
Hardness, Shore A 38 43 45 
Tensile strength, psi. . Aiea ee 650 675 675 
Elongation, Jo,» =... %. See amet rere ae 300 290 
Tear strength, Die B, pounds per inch ... 80 75 70 


A bulletin describing the material and its applications. Silastic 
Facts. Reference 9-357. may be obtained on request. 


Low Compression Set Silastic 7-163 


A medium durometer. low compression set silicone rubber 
stock, Silastic 7-163, also is being marketed by Dow Corning. 
Serviceable at temperatures down to —70° F. and said to exhibit 
excellent physical properties at temperatures as high as 500° F., 
the rubber can be molded into resilient parts, gaskets, and seals 
for high-temperature applications. It cannot. however, be used 
for items that come in contact with food, drugs, or cosmetics. 
since it contains a mercury compound as a low compression set 
additive. 

Typical physical properties. after certain cure periods, follow: 


4 Hrs. 16 Hrs. 24 Hrs. 
Hardness, Shore A scale 45 50 55 
Tensile strength, psi 475 475 475 
Elongation, % . 150 120 100 
Compression set, % 45 20 15 


A bulletin describing Silastic 7-163, Silastic Facts, Reference 
9-358. also is available from the company. 


Bisonides—Neoprene, Nitrile Rubber 
Extenders 


The Bisonides are a series of new polymeric materials pro- 
duced by a new process from vulcanized rubber scrap as a basic 
raw material by U. S. Rubber Reclaiming Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 
Although the starting hydrocarbon may be natural or GR-S 
scrap rubber. the Bisonides are polar and exhibit properties 
normally associated with other polar synthetic rubbers. These 
Bisonides vary from a soft elastomer to a hard, tough thermo- 
plastic material and are relatively low in cost. 

The Bisonides are oil resistant and possess excellent aging 
properties. The most suitable polymers for blending with 
Bisonides are neoprene and nitrile rubbers. These extenders can 
be blended with natural or GR-S rubbers, but such blends do 
not respond to normal compounding techniques since metal 
oxides are the recommended curing agents, and sulfur and 
accelerators are not necessary. MBT is a retarder and may be 
used to prevent scorching. 

The Bisonides have almost unlimited possibilities for modify- 
ing the properties of neoprene in connection with use in oil- and 
solvent-resistant compounds for gaskets, mechanical goods, soles 
und heels, oil-extended stocks. structural hard rubber, and CY 
wire. The Bisonides can be extended with large quantities of 
petroleum and/or ester oils; the oil can be added by the user. 
or he can obtain Bisonides that have already been oil extended 
and need no further mill breakdown. Some typical properties 

(Continued on page 414) 
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NEW PRODUCTS 




















U. S. Royal Gold Welding Cable 


Fluted Welding Cable 


A light and flexible fluted welding cable said to have long 
wearing and high impact resistance qualities has been placed 
on the market by United States Rubber Co., New York, N. Y. 
Called U. S. Royal Gold Welding Cable. it is constructed of a 
yellow jacket made of 60% natural rubber compound, rayon 
reinforcing braid, natural rubber compound insulation, and con- 
ductors wrapped in high-grade insulating paper tape. 

Purpose of the fluting, according to the company, is to pro- 
vide better grip as well as to increase the rate of heat dissipation. 
The jacket is yellow for improved visibility, decreasing accidental 
injuries to both cable and workmen; it will, in addition, provide 
a second color for identification purposes when a black cable is 
also used on a Welding machine. 








Goodrich Low-Cost Truck Tire and 


Non-Directional Tractor Tire 


A low-cost highway truck tire intended particularly for city 
delivery truck operators and small fleet operators has been in- 
troduced by the B. F. Goodrich Co. Tire & Equipment Division, 
Akron, O. Called the Express, the new tire has a conventional 
five-rib design and is available in 18 sizes and ply ratings, rang- 
ing from 7.00-15 6-ply to 10.00-22 12-ply. 

According to the company, this tire is expected to be popular 
with large, over-the-road haulers who need a low-priced tire 
for trailer wheels that offers good traction and skid resistance. 

A new non-directional tractor tire for operating in loose soils 
where good traction and high flotation are needed has also been 
placed on the market by the Tire & Equipment Division. This tire 
is available in 11-28, 9-16, and 12-26 4-ply sizes, and in 13-26, 
14-26, and 15-26 6-ply sizes. It also performs competently on 
hard surfaces, the company says. 





Goodrich's Express (left) and N. D. Tractor Tires 
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STRUCTURE 


A non-oxidizing 


tackifier and plasticizer 


Me GR-S, NEOPRENE, 
NATURAL RUBBER 
and RECLAIM. 


“Galex” is a stable rosin acid that effectively tacki- 
fies and plasticizes GR-S, Neoprene, natural rubber 
and reclaim. Because of its chemical structure. 
principally dehydroabietic acid, “Galex” is unaf- 
fected by oxidative aging and does not induce oxi- 
dation of elastomers in which it is used. It is 
highly compatible with various elastomers. resins 
and solvents. 


“Galex” is widely used as a tackifier-plasticizer in 
hose, belting, mechanical goods and various friction 
stocks. It imparts strong surface tack which de- 
velops into excellent adhesion after cure. “Galex” 
also functions as a highly stable and compatible 
tackifier in rubber-base adhesives and cements. 


Write for technical information and samples. 


SYNTHETIC RUBBERS @ PLASTICIZERS © CHEMICALS © SOLID PROPELLANTS 
784 NORTH CLINTON AVE., TRENTON 7, NEW JERSEY 


tn Conade: Navgetuck Chemicals Division, Dominion Rubber Company, Elmira, Ontario 
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Now .. . Up-To-The-Minute 


NTERNATIONAL MECHANICAL Assistance 


@ To tire and other rubber manufacturers abroad 
who desire to learn the latest American “Know- 
How”... cut manufacturing costs — we offer 
comprehensive Technical Assistance at low cost. 
Dayton Rubber’s I.T.A. plan has been in exist- 
ence for 20 years. Rubber experts and teachers 
who give unexcelled technical assistance at a 
surprisingly nominal cost . . . all backed by 50 
years of recognized leadership in the rubber in- 
dustry ... with 4 U. S. plants. 
We train your personnel in these modern plants 
help you establish the latest formulae for 
processing natural and all new types of synthetic 
rubbers and textiles . . . latest “Know-How” in 
Tubeless Tires, Butyl Tubes, Rayon and Nylon 
Cords, Carbon Blacks. We also design factories and 
supervise machinery installations if desired. Write: 
International Technical Assistance Division, Day- 
ton Rubber Co., Dayton 1, Ohio. 


CABLE ADDRESS: searance fies 
THOROBRED %. e 


GOLDEN JUBILEE Loa 
Bagtay Aubbex 


YEARS OF PROGRESS 


LI “SUB-ZERO” 


ROTARY TUMBLERS 


THE INDUSTRY STANDARD 














LIQUID Co. 
DEFLASHING RESULTS PROVE STARTLING. 
MODELS NOW AVAILABLE TO USE EITHER 

SOLID OR LIQUID CARBON DIOXIDE. 


FERRY MACHINE COMPANY 
WILLS RUBBER TRIMMING DIVISION 


KENT, OHIO, U. S. A. 
(Export Sales Through Binney & Smith, International) 





Goodyear |.75 Bicycle Tire 


A new premium bicycle tire designed to fit all balloon tire 
rims has been placed on the market by The Goodyear Tire & 
Rubber Co.. Akron, O. Dubbed New Super Eagle 1.75, the tire 
has a streamlined cross-section that is halfway between the 
regular balloon tire’s 2.125 cross-section and the lightweight 
1.375 cross-section, providing good cushioning, minimum rolling 
resistance. and easy operation, the company asserts. Both black 
and white sidewalls are available in sizes 24 x 1.75 and 26 x 1.75, 
with the well-known Goodyear diamond tread pattern. 


Cool-Running Dunlop Tubeless 


A tubeless tire claimed 
to be the coolest running 
tire yet produced has 
been put on the market 
by Dunlop Tire & Rub- 
ber Corp.. Buffalo, N.Y. 
Called Gold Cup “Ten- 
sion-Free” tubeless, the 
tire is said to have long 
life: increased safety; an 
air-tight and self-sealing 
inner liner which is in- 
tegral with the tire body 
and cannot creep to 
cause imbalance and 
road thump: and _ tire 
fabric made of Super 
Cordura cord. 
Explaining the “ten- 
sion-free” characteristic 
of its product, Dunlop 
says that the mold shape 
for the tire permits it to 
assume naturally the sec- 
tion similar to that into 
Gold Cup "Tension-Free" Tubeless which all tires are forced 

under load. By anticipat- 
ing distortion in designing the mold. engineers eliminated con- 
stant reverse flexing at the shoulder and the development of 
severe stresses and destructive heat. The tire is said to run more 
than 10 degrees cooler than conventional tires. 


Tires and Tubes for Morris Minor 


Dunlop has also introduced tires and tubes in the 5.00-14 
size to fit the English-made Morris Minor automobile. Manu- 
factured in the firm’s top-grade Gold Cup quality, the tires are 
available in black sidewalls only and will fit Minors made in 
1949 or later. 

The cost of the Dunlop tire is lower than that of the imported 
variety. 


Kleinert's Air Cushioned Rubber Scuffs 


Quilted Rubber Scuffs 


Washable scuffs for beach and locker room wear designed 
with rubber soles and quilted rubber have been introduced by 
I. B. Kleinert Rubber Co.. New York. N. Y. Called Air Cushion- 
ed Rubber Scuffs, they are for both men and women and are 
made only in white in small, medium. and large sizes. 
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CARBON BLACKS 


. takes complex reactors, automatic controls and efficient collecting 
acilities . . . and (for channel blacks) thousands of flame tips 
npinged against a moving’ channel. 


1 five modern plants, Witco-Continental manufactures a compre- 
ensive line of carbon blacks for every rubber compounding need. 


Viteo-Continental has what it takes (facilittes and experience) to 
lake carbon blacks of highest quality — and to give you expert tech- 
ical service on your formulations. 


For a listing of Witco-Continental Carbon Blacks 





eel 












This instrument panel helps control 
properties of Witco-Continental 
furnace blacks. 

















Inside a channel house at one of 
Witco-Continental’s channel black 
plants. 


Witco-Continental oy Ni i-Te}, mi -]m.\ed .¢: 


Recognized for the past 35 years as dependable Carbon 


tole 4M col meal o) of-Yam ol cole lUlat Me) mx i0) ol-1a lo) mol llol lA Va 


at OA, 7. \ oj —am - | Vor €— 


Continex® SRF — Natural Gas Type, Semi-Reinforcing 
Continex SRF-NS — Natural Gas Type, Non-Staining 
Continex HMF — Natural Gas Type, High Modulus 

Continex HAF — Oil Type, High Abrasion 
Continex FEF — Oil Type, Fast Extruding 
Continex ISAF — Oil Type, Intermediate Super Abrasion 


CHANNEL BLACKS 


Continental” AA — Easy Processing (EPC) — Witco No. 12 
Continental A — Medium Processing (MPC) — Witco No. | 
Continental F — Hard Processing (HPC) — Witco No. 6 
Continental R-40 — Conducting (CC) 


Witco-Continental’s technical service staff at our new laboratory in Akron will be glad to assist 


you with your rubber formulations. 






oJ 35 Years of Growth 


WITCO CHEMICAL COMPANY 
foto} eal. i, ay .\ Mey Vi i-fe)], Bete] a7 -V hg 


122 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N.Y. 


Chicago + Boston * Akron-Cleveland + Atlanta * Houston + Amarillo + Los Angeles 
San Francisco * London and Manchester, England 
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TECHNICAL BOOKS 











BOOK REVIEWS 


“Nomography and Empirical Equations.” Dale S. Davis, Rein- 
hold Publishing Corp., New York, N. Y. Cloth, 6 by 92 inches, 
242 pages. Price, $6.75. 

A valuable addition to the ready reference sources of the 
working engineer, this book discusses the many engineering 
applications of empirical equations and ncmography and points 
the way to the use of these principles as durable and practical 
tools in the solving of perennial calculations. Within the frame 
of the development of empirical equations for two- and three- 
variable data, new techniques utilizing trigonometric and hyper- 
bolic functions are explained, as well as the modified Gompertz 
equation, devices for two-variable data, and simple methods for 
correlating three-variable data. Also covered are the theory and 
construction of several industrially important types of alinement 
and line coordinate charts for the rapid correlating of data. 


“Conversion Factors and Tables.” Second Edition. -O. T. 
Zimmerman and Irvin Lavine. Industrial Research Service, Inc., 
Dover, N. H. Cloth, 442 by 614 inches, 522 pages. Price, $5.00: 
abroad, $5.50. 

Intended as both a time saver and an eye saver for the tech- 
nical worker, and successful on both counts, this convenient and 
easy-to-read book contains conversion factors on probably all 
of the known physical constants in use in the United States and 
throughout the world, as well as arithmetic, engineering, and 
scientific conversion tables. Export-import firms. too, and manu- 
facturers with foreign commitments, will find the foreign con- 
version factors of great convenience, for one never knows when 
one may be called on to convert an Afghanistan kharwar or 
a Finnish skalpunt to pounds. 


“Solubilization and Related Phenomena.” M. E. L. McBain 
and Eric Hutchinson. Academic Press Inc.. New York, N. Y. 
Hard cover, 6 by 9 inches, 259 pages. Price. $7.00. 

Twenty-five years ago, few would have dignified the phenom- 
enon of solubilization with the name of science. Little was 
known of the physical mechanism of, for example. soap dissolv- 
ing in water, except that it happened. Today, much more is 
known, but most of that acquired knowledge has been pieced 
together bit by bit through the empirical method, and theory 
is still sparse. Vast areas of the contemporary economy. such 
as soaps and detergents, food, textile dyes, vitamins, and anti- 
biotics, are offsprings of solubilization, but illegitimate in the 
sense that much of their true origins is still unknown to us. 

Here is a book that attempts to assemble all theoretical and 
empirical knowledge of the subject. Covered are such topics as 
historical background, properties of colloidal electrolytes, solubi- 
lization as a sorption phenomenon, data and facts of solubiliza- 
tion, mechanism of solubilization, physiological aspects, practical 
applications, theory of light scattering, and behavior of poly- 
soaps. This is an important book for the researcher in the field. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS 


“Swivel Joints for Piping.” Catalog No. 265-B (revised). 
Barco Mfg. Co., Barrington, Ill. 12 pages. Specifications, di- 
mensions, and applications of the company’s movable joints for 
chemical, heating, process. power, and hydraulic piping are con- 
tained in this booklet. 
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UCON Rubber Lubricants 


Trade-Mark 
Give clean break-away 
Increase the life of curing bags 


Improve the quality of the finished tire 


0 ‘‘UCON’’ LUBRICANTS 
Have no harmful swelling or softening ef- 
fects on rubber. 

Are less hygroscopic than glycerine. 
Are less volatile than glycerine. 

Are non-alkaline. 

Are non-penetrating. 

Do not crystallize or cause bloom. 
Have high flash points. 


Are made in water-soluble and water- 
insoluble series. 


Can be mixed with water, alcohols, hydro- 
carbons, or other solvents; wetting agents; 
mica; clay. 
e@ Are non-corrosive to metals. 
e Are non-irritating to the skin. 
ALSO—Check UcON Lubricants as mold-release agents for 
foam rubber, latex products, and mechanical goods. Write 


today for complete information. 


CARBIDE and CARBON 
CARBIDE 


CHEMICALS COMPANY 
ANDO CARBON 


A Division of 
CHEMICALS 


“Ucon”’ is a registered trade-mark of UCC. 


Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation 


30 F. 42nd St. [ag N.Y. 17,N.Y. 














EAGLE-PICHER 


Lead & Zinc Compounds 
meet the specific demands 
of the rubber industry... 


Eagle-Picher manufactures a compre- 
hensive line of both lead and zinc com- 
pounds for the rubber industry. Rigid 
product control is maintained from the 
ore to the finished product. More than a 
century of experience assures you of 
customer service unequalled in the field. 
Litharge 

Sublimed Litharge 


Red Lead (95°, 97°, 98°%) 
Sublimed Blue Lead 


Zine Oxides 

Basic White Lead Silicate 
Basie Carbonate of White Lead 
Sublimed White Lead 


THE EAGLE-PICHER COMPANY 


Since 1843 


General Offices: Cincinnati 1, Ohio 





PICHER 
On the Pacific Coast: ASSOCIATED LEAD AND ZINC COMPANY 
2700 16th Ave., S$. W., Harbor Island, Seattle 4, Wash. * 1336 16th St., Oakland 7, Calif. 
444 Market St., San Francisco 11, Calif. * 1329 Willow St., Los Angeles 13, Calif. 


RUBBER & PLASTIC 


e DRESS SHIELDS RUBBER APRONS 
ORESS SHIELD LININGS STOCKINET SHEETS 
BABY PANTS RUBBER SHEETS 
BABY BIBS & APRONS RAINCAPES & COATS 

. SANITARY WEAR RUBBER SPECIALTIES 

i RUBBERIZED SHEETING VINYL PLASTIC 
e© RUBBER DAM & BANDAGES — SHEET GUM 


RAND RUBBER CO. BROOELYN, 4. Y. U.S.A. 


SINCE 1880 








MFRS, 









SHEETING 











CONSULTANTS & ENGINEERS 








GIDLEY LABORATORIES, INC. 


PHILIP TUCKER GIDLEY — “RESEARCH IN RUBBER" 
Consulting engineering, formulas, 
product development, chemical and 
physical tests and factory surveys. 


Fairhaven Massachusetts 








HALE & KULLGREN, INC. 
Specialists in Processes and Plants for Rubber and Plastics. 


A Complete Engineering Service 
including: Beonomit Surveys; Process Design: 
Installation; Contracting and Operation. 


613 E. Tallmadge Ave., Akron 10, Ohio 








H. A. SCHLOSSER & CO. 
Consultation and Technical Service 
Paper, Textile and Wringer Rolls—Mechanicals 
Molded Specialties—Cut Rubber Thread 
401 INDUSTRIAL BANK BUILDING 
PROVIDENCE 1, R. I. 








FOSTER D. SNELL, INC. 
Natural & Synthetic Rubber Technology 


Compounding—Trouble Shooting —Testing 


of your problems is suggested. 
WA 4-8800 


A versonal discussion 


29 W. 15th St., New York 11, N. Y. 
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“The Intermix.” Francis Shaw & Co., Ltd., Manchester, Eng- 
land. 20 pages. Photographs and applications of the currently 
available Intermix machines for compounding rubbers, plastics, 
and other materials are contained in this brochure. 


“Glycols.” F-4763. Carbide & Carbon Chemicals Co., divi- 
sion of Union Carbide & Carbon Corp., New York, N. Y. 
60 pages. A reference book for technical. research, and sales 
personnel, this publication contains chemical and physical prop- 
erties, test data and methods, constant-boiling mixture informa- 
tion, specifications, and suggested applications for the 12 
commercial glycols and triols sold by the company. and others 
available in developmental quantities. 


“Nodular Iron for Rolls and Castings.” Aetna-Standard En- 
gineering Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 12 pages. The chemical compo- 
sition and mechanical properties of the firm’s various types of 
modular iron, as well as roll and casting applications, are in- 
cluded here. This booklet is extensively illustrated with photo- 
graphs of foundry operations and end-products. 


“Rubber Grade Carbon Blacks.” Revised May, 1955. Phillips 
Chemical Co., Rubber Chemicals Division, Akron, O. 1 page. 
A table of all the rubber grades of carbon black available on the 
general market is provided on this sheet. 


“Silastic Facts.” Reference 9-215. Dow Corning Corp., Mid- 
land, Mich. 1 page. The ventilation required in curing low 
compression set Silastic stocks because of cadmium or mercury 


additives is discussed. 


“Marketing and Economic Research . . . Your Problem?” 
Foster D. Snell, Inc.. New York, N. Y. 8 pages. The firm's 
chemical market research system and some of its past achieve- 
ments in the field are outlined here. 


“Man-Made Rubber and the Men Who Made It.” William 
S. Richardson. The B. F. Goodrich Co., Akron, O. 28 pages. 
The 25-year commercial history of American synthetic rubber, 
from its small beginnings through government ownership during 
the war to its current role as a booming industry under the free- 
enterprise system, is discussed in this booklet by Goodrich’s 
president. 


“Kralac A-EP—a High-Styrene Resin.” Compounding Re- 
search Report No. 34. I. E. Cutting. Naugatuck Chemical, Divi- 
sion of United States Rubber Co., Naugatuck, Conn. 16 pages. 
Recipes for compounding Kralac A-EP, a high-styrene and buta- 
diene copolymer, with natural and synthetic rubbers, and the 
resulting physical properties are detailed in this booklet. The 
resin is essentially a medium for increasing the hardness and 
abrasive resistance of such rubber goods as shoe soles and heels, 
floor tile. stair treads. and matting. 





“GR-S & GR-I Synthetic Rubbers.” Sales Catalogue Revisions 
and Additions. 5 pages. Federal Facilities Corp., Washington, 
D. C. Included here are revisions for the Index Section and new 
general information on a GR-S unit package for the shipment of 
GR-S non-pigmented polymers in plastic film. 


“Roll Surface Finishes.” Industrial Rolls Report No. 6. Rodney 
Hunt Machine Co., Orange, Mass. 2 pages. The four types of 
roll surface finishes are described: not machined, lathe finished, 
polished or ground, and superfinished. 


“Interpretation of Engineering Data: Some Observations.” 
Harold F. Dodge. The American Society for Testing Materials, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 36 pages. Price, $1.50. An Edgar Marburg 
Lecture first presented at the ASTM’s 1954 annual meeting, this 
paper analyzes the functions of the statistical method in the 
interpretation of engineering data. The author’s many accom- 
plishments in the field class him as a pioneer with Shewhart in 
the development of statistical quality control methods. 
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“Proceedings of the Joint Army-Navy-Air Force Conference 
on Elastomer Research and Development, January 12 and 13, 
1954.” Nationai Academy of Sciences—National Research Coun- 
cil, Washington, D. C. Publication 370. 147 pages. The three 
branches of the Armed Services have participated at approxi- 
mately two-year intervals in joint conferences on elastomer re- 
search and development since 1950. 

The first session of the two-day conference in January. 1954, 
reported in this publication, was concerned with the progress 
and status of elastomer research and development in the three 
branches of the Armed Services, the Office of Synthetic Rubber, 
Reconstruction Finance Corp., and the rubber industry. The 
second session was devoted to research on elastomer deteriora- 
tion. More than 250 rubber technologists and military officials 
took part in these conferences. 

Iwo of the papers on the first session on progress and status 
of elastomer research, that is, “The Future Military Elastomer 
Research Program,” by J. H. Faull, Jr., consultant to the Office 
of Naval Research, and “The Industry-Sponsored Rubber Re- 
search Program,” by H. J. Osterhof, Goodyear Tire & Rubber 
Co., have appeared in past issues of RUBBER WoRLD. 

Noteworthy papers in the session on elastomer deterioration 
included the following: “Deterioration of Elastomers,” by Robert 
F. Shaw, Rock Island Arsenal; “Methods for the Evaluation of 
Chemical Protectants as Inhibitors of Ozone-Induced Degrada- 
tion of GR-S,” by Alvin D. Delman and others, New York 
Naval Shipyard; “Radioisotope-Tracer Techniques for the Quan- 
titative Measurement of Surface Cracking of Elastomers,” J. L. 
Kalinsky and T. A. Werkenthin, U. S. Navy, Bureau of Ships; 
“The Synthesis of Oriented High Polymers,” by W. J. Bailey. 
University of Maryland; and “Biosynthesis of Rubber,” by James 
Bonner, California Institute of Technology, and others. 

Even though almost 18 months have elapsed since these papers 
were presented, the current publication will be of interest to 
many rubber scientists and technologists. 


“Beverage and Sanitation Hose.” The B. F. Goodrich Co., 
Industrial Products Division, Akron, O. 2 pages. Specifications 
and descriptions of these hose are included in this catalog. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 


Investigation of Elastomer Steam Hose for Use with Saturated 
Steam at a Pressure of 200 Psi. S. A. Eller, Rubber Age (N. Y.). 
Mar., 1954, p. 899. 

The Permeability of Different Elastomers to CO. Using Car- 
bon-14. A. D. Kirshenbaum, A. G. Streng, W. B. Dunlap. Jr., 
Rubber Age (N. Y.), Mar., 1954, p. 903. 

Continuous Incremental Thickness Measurements of Non- 
Conductive Cable Sheath. B. M. Wojciechowski, Bell System 
Tech. J., Mar., 1954, p. 353. 

Wear in Double Texture Garments. W. C. Wake. Trans. Inst. 
Rubber Ind., Feb., 1954, p. T. 3. 

Vulcanization: Application of Unsteady-State Heat Conduction 
Theory. C. Cuthbert, Trans. Inst. Rubber Ind., Feb., 1954, p. 
T. 46. 

Influence of Organic Chemicals in Rubber Manufacture. F. A. 
Jones, Trans. Inst. Rubber Ind., Feb., 1954, p. P. 25. 

Effect of Initiation Temperature on Continuous Emulsion 
Polymerization. M. Feldon, R. F. McCann, Ind. Eng. Chem., 
Mar., 1954, p. 465. 

Some Sulfonamide Plasticizers and Waxes. D. 
Eng. Chem., Mar., 1954, p. 587. 

Oxidation of Unvulcanized Rubber. Effect of Carbon Black. 
F, Lyon, K. A. Burgess, C. W. Sweitzer, Ind. Eng. Chem., Mar.. 
1954, p. 596. 

Rheology of Unmasticated and Masticated Smoked Sheet. R. 
W. Whorlow, Rubber Chem. Tech., Jan.-Mar., 1954, p. 20. 

Relaxation Time Spectrum, Elasticity, and Viscosity of Rubber. 
I-Il. W. Kuhn, O. Kiinzle, A. Preissmann, Rubber Chem. Tech., 
Jan.-Mar., 1954, p. 36. 

Hydrogenated Synthetic Elastomers. R. V. Jones, C. W. Mo- 
berly, W. B. Reynolds, Rubber Chem. Tech., Jan.-Mar., 1944. 
p. 74. 
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If you want better 
releasing action 
at low cost... 


send for 
«--------this 
brochure of 
samples and 
information 
about the 


NEW 
Patapar 
Releasing Parchments 


Discover the remarkable qualities of the new types of 
Patapar Vegetable Parchment. These special Releasing 
Patapars have dense, fibre free surfaces, and high resist- 
ance against penetration or 
migration of oil and rubber 
softeners. Their excellent re- 
leasing action is unaffected by 
passage of time. And their low 
cost will save you money. 

Patapar Releasing Parch- 
ments are recommended as a 
protective backing for pressure 
sensitive surfaces, separa- 
tor sheets for uncured, natural 
or synthetic rubbers, rubber 
tape and as a wrapping mate- 
rial for tacky substances. 

The brochure contains sam- 
ples of several different types 
of the new Patapars together 
with technical data. Why not 
send for your copy of the bro- 
chure today? 





Effective separator sheet for 
uncured, natural or synthetic 
rubbers 





Separator sheet for rubber 
tape releases readily 


B jstol Pennsylvania 
r ’ 
West Coast Plant: 
ye \ ersce 
et, San I ran . 
New York, Chiee 


Offices: + 


0 Bryant Stre 
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Sales 
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MARKET 





REVIEWS 








Natural Rubber 


Quiet conditions prevailed on both spot 
and futures markets during the period from 
April 16 to May 1S despite the still-record 
levels of rubber consumption. The few 
offerings made on the foreign cables were 
mostly rejected as too high in cost, with 
strikes in Singapore and Indonesia provid- 
ing no stimulation to demand. Consumers 
here seemed content with the size of their 
stockpiles and sure of their future supplies. 
Fastern rubber in the months ahead was 
deemed plentiful, theatened neither by 
drought nor the possibility of warfare. 

In the United States, the GSA rotation 
operations Were putting more and more 
rubber into the immediate market. making 
some manufacturers, mostly small, indif- 
ferent to conditions abroad. Faith in the 
future of the synthetic industry, both in 
terms of production capacity and expanded 
usage through research developments. con- 
tinued to grow. Finally, the second Inter- 
national Rubber Quality and Packing Con- 
ference. held in New York, N. Y.. the first 
week in May, was occupying the creative 
time of big consumers and traders, con- 
tributing in no small measure to the dull- 
ness of the market. 

Prices kept pace with activity during 
the period. as seen by a high-low differen- 
tial of 154¢ a pound on the spot market 
for R.S.S. #1 and only 21,660 long tons 
traded in futures. 

Barring unforeseen political develop- 
ments, the market should swing up only 
slightly during the coming month. with 
mild positive and negative factors cancel- 
ling each other out, and the overall situ- 
ation remaining about what it is now. 

Statistically. on the New York Commod- 
ity Exchange. sales for the second half 
of April were 12,850 tons. bringing the 
monthly total to 23.860 tons. Sales during 
the first half of May were 8.816 tons. 
Near-May stocks began the period at 
32.65¢ a pound and dropped to 31.35¢ on 
May 10, when they expired. 


COMMODITY EXCHANGE 
WEEK-END CLOSING PRICES 


Mar. Apr. Apr. May May 


Futures 26 23 30 7 14 
May 31.55 32.10 31.40 31.00 
July 31.16 31.95 31.36 31.27 31.70 
Sept. 30.75 31.45 30.90 30.90 31.45 
30.45 31.05 30.60 30.50 31.05 

1956 
Mar. 30.10 30.60 30.15 30.15 30.75 
May 29.75 30.30 29.80 29.90 30.45 
July 30.15 
Total 

weekly 

sales, 

tons 10,120 7,070 5.780 2,900 5,910 


On the physical market. R.S.S. +1 began 
the period at a high of 32.7S¢ on April 
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18, dropped to a low of 31.00¢ by May 4. 
and ended the period at 32.00c. 

April monthly average spot prices for 
ides follow: R.S.S. #1, 32.13¢ 


certain gra . 
R.S.S. 23, 31.79¢; +3 Amber Blankets, 
29.09¢: and Flat Bark, 26.87c. 


New YorK SPOT MaARKEI 
WEEK-END CLOSING PRICES 


Mar. Apr. Apr. May May 


26 23 30 7 14 

RS.S.:° #1 32.00 32.63 31.88 31.75 32.00 

2 31.88 32.50 31.63 31.38 31.63 

3 31,75 32.38 31.25 31.00 31.25 
Latex Crepe 

#1 Thick 34.38 35.50 34.00 33.75 34.13 

Thin 34.13 35.25 34.13 33.88 34.25 


=3 Amber 
Blankets . 29.13 29.63 28.50 28.63 29.13 
Thin Brown 
Crepe 28.88 29.13 28.13 28.38 28.88 
Flat Bark 26.75 27.63 25.88 25.88 26.25 


Synthetic Rubber 


(Editor’s Note: News of the new syn- 
thetic rubber industry has been covered 
elsewhere on the pages of this issue. We 
feel it is still premature to make personal 
commentary on the market situation and 
related data, but we will reserve this col- 
umn for such information in the future.) 

Below are the prices of synthetic rubber 
grades so far received, in carload lots. 
f.o.b.. plant. 


Enjay Butyl 035, 150, 
215 


317, 218, 325 Ib. $0.23 $0.26 
Plioflex 1000, 1006, 
502 : lb. .2425 oo 
1 703 lb. .2075 see 
1710 lb. 19 2025 
Pliolite Latex 2101 Ib. serio 
2104, 2105 1b. 28 
X765 lb. .265 


Latex 


Consumption of Hevea and_ synthetic 
latices continued high during the period 
from April 16 to May 15, depleting stocks 
to such an extent that some quarters esti- 
mated less than a month’s supply remains. 
Many orders for June and July deliveries 
were still unfulfilled, and some already- 
purchased May quantities were yet to be 
delivered. August and September deliveries 


remained uncertain, and only October, 
November, and December orders were 
without unreasonable pressure, although 


consumption is again expected to veer 
upward during this period. 

The price of Hevea latex during April 
was in the 3934-44¢ range; deliveries after 
June were somewhat easier, at 3854-41¢. 





Synthetic latex prices are quoted at from 
21.5¢ to 28¢, exclusive of freight charge. 

Final February and preliminary March 
domestic statistics for natural and synthetic 
rubber latices follow: 


(All Figures in Long Tons, Dry Weight) 


Type Pro- Con- Month- 
of duc- Im- sump- End 
Latex tion ports tion Stocks 

Natural 
February .. 0 6,110 7.066 8.619 
March 0 iis 8,231 7,701 
GR-S 
February 5.483 151 04,881 D133 
March 6,991 87 5.617 6.862 
Neoprene 
February 797 0 689 879 
March 854 0 889 867 
Nitrile 
February 641 0 501 663 
March 672 0 457 578 


Scrap Rubber 


Trading was sluggish to fair during the 
period from April 16 to May 15, with 
most activity limited to the filling of orders 
of mixed auto tires for May shipment to 
Naugatuck, and some business in Butyl 
tires reported in the East. Warm weather 
is expected to stimulate collections of 
scrap during the rest of May and June. 

Latest Department of Commerce statis- 
tics show imports of scrap rubber during 
January to have totaled 2,088,703 pounds, 
valued at $117, 514. December imports 
amounted to worth 
$106,498. January, 1954, imports were 
2.228.612 pounds, value, $76,380. 

Prices at the end of the period showed 
considerable rise and fall over last month's 
quotations, but no trend was apparent. 
Current dealers’ buying prices for scrap 
rubber grades, in carload lots delivered 
to mills at the points indicated, follow: 


Eastern 
Points Akron, O. 
(Per Net Ton) 


$12.00 $13.00 


ee auto tres 
G. auto tires Nom. 13.00 
> ftack tires Nom. 14.00 

Peelings, No. 1 40.00/41.00 40.00 /42.00 
2 24.00 Nom. 

3 15.50 Nom. 

Tire buffing 17.00 14.00/15.00 

(¢ per Lb.) 

Auto tubes. mixed 4.00 4.00 
Black 5.00 5.00 
Red 6.75 6.75 
Butyl D205 5.79 


Reclaimed Rubber 


The reclaimed rubber market continued 
to expand during the period from April 
16 to May 15, with all indications pointing 
to record levels, even in excess of the war 
years. Consumers were evidently continu- 
ing their high rate of stockpiling because 
of uncertainty regarding the American 
labor scene in the months ahead. Auto- 
motive production also was continuing at 
peak levels. Observers will not venture to 
predict when the boom will end, but 
optimism is still the keynote. 

No change was reported in the reclaim 
price structure. 
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BARCO 


REVOLVING 
JOINTS 













ON JOB 
; 4 YEARS 
Y —NO REPAIRS! 


These 1” Barco Type IBR Revolving 
Joints shown in the accompanying 
photographs (syphon style, above; 


single flow style, below) handle 45 psi 


GF steam at 20 to 30 RPM and run up to 
8 hours per day. Their record of four 
r ° years’ service without repairs under 
Vey Dividend normal conditions of temperature, 
pressure, and speed shows that 
| N a U nb i t R Q L A N T S BARCO IS YOUR BEST INSUR- 
ANCE FOR LONG, TROUBLE-FREE 
OW MUCH is it costing you to use less efficient types of SERVICE when you need rotary steam 
rotary joints?... For Repair Parts? ... For “Down Time”? ; 
... For Extra Power Costs? CHECK YOUR RECORDS—then dars, and mixers. 
look at these Barco advantages: 
@ Trouble-free Performance! Thanks to long lasting “CTR” 
V-Type Seal Rings—a Barco Development. 
@ Low Maintenance; No Adjusting. Easy to inspect or service, 
with no special tools required. 
@ Low Torque—Cuts Power Costs up to 50% — particularly, at 
higher pressures. 
® Unexcelled Ability to withstand Vibration and Hard Usage. 
®@ Better Temperature Control where steam is used for heat- 
ing rolls due to better circulation. Barco Joints hold seal 
standing or running. 
You can prove it on your own equipment! Make this test 
now with new, improved Barco Revolving Joints. Send for 
complete information and a copy of Catalog No. 300. 


joints on rolls, dryers, drums, calen- 

















@ CATALOG 300 \ 
| SEND FOR INFORMATION 
eo. %, BARCO MANUFACTURING CO. bi ae a ee 
\ % 510G Hough St., Barrington, Illinois CJ rnd rs os —s 


Gentlemen: Syphon Styles. Series 150. Sizes 2” 
Please send me information about Barco Revolving to 2”. 


Joints checked at right. Revolving syphon styles. Sizes 1” to 2”. 


Series 250 for higher pressures. Sizes 


Nome 
2%" and 3”. 





Company. Heavy duty joints. Sizes up to 5”. 





High speed Type NV joints. Size “4”. 





OO OO 


Address 





_ 
re me eee ee 
. 
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RECLAIMED RUBBER PRICES 


Lb 

Whole tire: first line $0.10 
Fourth line .0875 

Inner tube: black . 5 

e : : md | 

Butyl A he) 

Pure gum, light colored Be ae’ 
Mechanical, light colored 135 





Rayon 
Total calculated production of rayon and 
acetate yarn during April was 73.600,000 
pounds, of which 39,000,000 pounds were 


regular-tenacity yarn and  34,600.000 
pounds high-tenacity yarn, a slight decrease 
from March’s figures. Shipments of yarn 
also were off, totaling 78.700,000 pounds. 
of which 43,000,000 Were regular-tenacity 
yarn, and 35.700.000 pounds high-tenacity 
yarn. Month-end stocks, also below. the 
previous figure, follow: total yarn. 39,- 
300,000 pounds: regular-tenacity yarn. 33.- 
800,000 pounds: and high-tenacity yarn. 
5.500.000 pounds. 

For the first quarter of this year. pro- 
duction of rayon and acetate yarn plus 
staple plus tow was 308.200.000 pounds. 
4° higher than the fourth quarter. 1954. 
figure 


Prices per pound of rayon tire yarns 
and fabrics were unchanged. 
RAYON PRICES 
Tire Yarns 
High Tenacity 
1100/ 480 $0.62 
1100/ 490 .62 
1150/ 490 62 
1165/ 480 63 
1230/ 490 62 
1650/ 720 61 
1650/ 980 61 
1875/ 980 61 
2200/ 960 .60 
2200/ 980 60 
2200 / 1466 .67 
4400 /2934 5p A ecackepied 63 
Super-High-Tenacity 
1650/ 720 .64 
1900/ 720 .64 
Tire Fabrics 
1100 /490 /2 2 
1650/980/2 695 / 73 
2200 /980/2 685 


Cotton Fabrics 


Trading on the industrial fabric market 
was heavy during the period from April 
16 to May 15 as rubber companies. coaters, 
and other users of industrial cloth attempt- 
ed to cover their needs well into June 
on such fabrics as wide drills. broken twills. 
chafers, hose and belting. and other types 
of cotton ducks. As a result. many of these 
goods appeared in tight supply. although 
Observers predicted no severe shortages. 
Some mills producing wide drills, broken 
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twills, and other goods found their order 
commitments quickly catching up with their 


productive capacity for the first quarter 
of the year. The situation is not at all 
unfamiliar to the market for the season. 
The possibility of strikes and the in- 
evitability of slackened production due to 
vacation slowdowns or shutdowns have 
spurred consumers to try to fatten their 
stockpiles before the summer months. 
Prices held steady during the period. 


COTTON FABRICS 


Drills 
§9-inch 1.85 yd. yd. $0.37 $0.375 
2.25-yd. RE 329 
Ducks 
38-inch 1.78-yd. S.F.. yd nom 
2.00-yd. D.F. nom 
§1.5-inch, 1.35-yd. S.F. nom. 
Hose and belting 67 


Raincoat Fabrics 
Printcloth, 3814-inch, 


64x60, 5.35-yd. vd, 14 1475 

6.25 yd. me 
Sheeting, 48-inch, 4.17-yd. .20 

§2-inch, 3.85-yd. 22 

Osnaburgs 

40-inch 2.11-yd. syd. 245 

3.65-yd 155 

Chafer Fabrics 

14.40-0z/sq. yd. Pl. . yd. .70 
11.65-0z./sq. yd. S. 61 
10.80-0z./sq. yd. S .6575 
8.9-0z./sq. yd. S. .67 


Other Fabrics 
Headlining, 59-inch, 
1.65-yd., 2-ply yd. 465 
64-inch, 1.24-yd., 2-ply 595 
Sateens, 53-inch, 1.32-yd. 54 
§8-inch, 1.21-yd. 59 


Malaya 


(Continued from page 384) 
nanced by a cess of 0.5-cent a pound on 
rubber exported. For the past two years 
certain sections of the industry have ad- 
vocated an increase in the cess: the Mudie 
Mission suggested a cess of 0.75-cent; 
others. 0.85-cent. The Rubber Growers’ 
Association has so far favored the existing 
rate. It is expected that the board will 
give the matter serious consideration be- 
fore long: meanwhile it has refused to 
accept Mr. Mann’s offer of resignation. 


Ceylon 
The Replanting Program 


The Rubber Rehabilitation Board will 
spend about 23.000.000 Rs. on the 1955 
replanting program. an amount which will 
include the normal allocation of 13,000,- 
000 Rs. in addition to 10.000.000 Rs. out 
of the Rubber Price Stabilization Fund. 
The government replanting scheme, begun 
two years ago, originally provided for 
replanting 13.000 acres a year for five 
years; permits for 1955, however, will 


cover twice the yearly acreage, that is, 
26,000 acres. Apparently 28,000 acres were 
already replanted in 1953 and 1954 so 
that the total for three years will amount 
to 54.000 acres. if the program for the 
current year is fully carried out. 


Sheet Rubber 
Freed for Export 


Early in January. Ceylon freed sheet 
rubber for export to countries other than 
China. The rubber-rice pact calls for 50.- 
000 tons of sheet rubber to China an- 
nually, and it is expected that a surplus 
of about 20.000 tors will be available for 
free exports. Later in the month the 
Ceylonese Government also decided to 
permit non-Ceylonese to export up to 
4.000 tons a year to markets other than 
China. 


1954 Rubber Output 


Ceylon produced 93,935 tons of rubber 
in 1954, it is officially reported. Of the 
total, 90,209 tons Were exported, including 
57.149 tons sheet rubber, 2.556 tons sole 
crepe, 17.929 tons scrap crepe. 9.446 tons 
latex crepe. and 3.129 tons latex. Com- 
munist China took 56.185 tons of sheet 
in addition to a very small amount of 
Crepe. 


Correction 


In the abstract of an article on results 
of tread tests in Germany. appearing on 
page 96 of our April, 1955, issue. the last 
paragraph of the first column reads: 

“For these tests, three types of com- 
pounds were prepared: A. containing car- 
bon black only: B. containing carbon black 
and silicic acid filler: and C. with silicic 
acid filler only.” 

This should have been: 

“For these tests. three types of com- 
pounds were prepared: A. containing car- 
bon black only: B, containing silicic acid 
filler only; and C, containing carbon black 
and silicic acid filler.” 

Consequently the first paragraph under 
the table in the column. which 
reads: 

“Both A and B showed better abrasion 
resistance than C: in laboratory tests re- 
sults for B were close to the level for A. 
In fatigue tests, too, C was inferior to both 
A and B. Tensile strength was about the 
same for all three types. but B and C had 
lower modulus. higher elasticity and lower 
damping values.” 

should read: 

“Both A and C showed better abrasion 
resistance than B: in laboratory tests re- 
sults for C were close to the level for A. 
In fatigue tests, too, B was inferior to both 
A and C. Tensile strength was about the 
same for all three types. but B had lower 
modulus, higher elasticity. and lower damp- 
ing values.” 


second 
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at lower cost...in less time 
with co. The LIQUI-MATIC CO2 Rubber Tumbler. 


Time and temperature are automatically 
controlled. Heavy duty construction. 3” Rubatex 

RUBBER TUMBLING insulation throughout. Variable speed drive. 
Powered by economical 1 H.P. motor. 


Adaptable for use with either liquid CO2 
or dry ice. 


Slick as a whistle! That’s how molded rubber products and components come from a CO, 
tumbling barrel. Under this modern deflashing method rind and flashing cease to be a problem. 


Costs take a nose dive. When CO, tumbling takes over, expensive 
hand trimming is eliminated. 


For CO, in any form—gas. liquid or dry ice, specify RED DIAMOND. Made by 
LIQUID CARBONIC, world’s largest producer. 


Mail Coupon For FREE BOOKLET 





| THE CARBONIC CORPORATION 

| Compressed Gas Division 

| 3130 South Kedzie Ave., Chicago 23, Illinois 

| Send me your new booklet on LIQUI-MATIC Rubber Tumbling. 

: NAME___ — 
RED DIAMOND CO,... ! company a 

gas, liquid or dry ice l ADDRESS.__ —_ 

| CITY. ee 

| 

' 
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STATISTICS of the RUBBER INDUSTRY 








U. S. A. Imports and Production of Natural (Including Latex and Guayule) and Synthetic 





U. S. A. Consumption 





Year Natural 
1943 55,329 
1944 107,834 
1945 135,672 
1946 400.687 
1947 688,354 
1948 735,227 
1949 660.792 
1950 802,249 
1951 733,048 
1952 805,997 
1953 647,615 
1954 
Jan. 47,170 
Feb. 42.645 
Mar 47,721 
Apr. 49.855 
May 55,983 
June 66.698 
July 40.614 
Aug 59,124 
Sept. 48.618 
Oct 49.432 
Nov. 45,474 
Dec. 43,557 
Total 596.848 
1955 
Jan. 49,941 
Feb 50,880 
Mar. 
Year Natural 
194 317,634 
1944 144.11 
1945 105,429 
1946 277,597 
1947 562.661 
1948 627,332 
1949 574,522 
1950 720,268 
1951 454,015 
1952 453,846 
1953 553,473 
1954 
Jan 46.960 
Feb. 46,897 
Mar. 53,709 
Apr. 51,451 
May 51,398 
June 54,253 
July 37,894 
Aug. 38,069 
Sept 52,412 
Oct. 55,970 
Nov 53,326 
Dec. 55.096 
Yr.-end ad - 1,150 
Tota 596.285 
1955 
Jan. 56,911 
Feb 50,997 
Mar 58,189 
Source Cher cal & R 
404 


on, Busin 


GR-S 
181,470 
668,831 
717.693 
612,687 
405,496 
390,240 
288.882 
350,801 
694,583 
636.969 
668,386 


WWWWwWWWPhhp 
Nn WOW 


moO NnmrN 


472.698 


7,607 
»293 


§ 
55 
63,940 


GR-S 
31,108 


611,748 


37,707 
36,765 
42.074 
40,194 
40,030 
43.782 
31,474 
30,800 
40,204 
45,002 
44,429 
50,540 


483,001 
54,728 


54,707 


62,536 


ess & Defense 


Servi 


Rubber 


9,946 
17,885 
12,342 


853 
1,030 
1,092 
1,167 
1,120 
1,263 
1,388 
1,803 
2,183 
1,938 
2,021 


1,849 





17,707 





es Admin 


Long Tons 





(Long Tons) 


Neoprene 


33,603 
56,660 


NN 
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Butyl Neoprene 
304 26,205 
10,763 46,243 
43,012 42,394 
79,228 44,357 
68,838 37,703 
$8,870 32,118 
52,664 31,753 
66,348 43,781 
70,500 48,887 
71,229 S5j522 
77,826 65,900 
5,438 4,774 
5,696 4,467 
6,300 = be a 
6,241 4,684 
5,602 4,486 
5,961 4,769 
4,108 3,499 
3,569 4,647 
5,138 5,049 
4,711 4,931 
3,967 5,276 
4,583 5,434 
+ 150 
61,464 57,203 
4,478 5,676 
4,312 5,476 
4,837 6,408 
stration, United States Department of Comn 





| 


Total 
Natural and 
Synthetic 
287,052 
881,507 ‘ 
966,449 
1,148,422 | 
1,198,149 | 
1,239,241 
1,071,724 
1,304,155 
1,588,292 
1,624,454 
1,508,837 


105,219 


103,853 
1,236,601 


121,286 
119,688 





of Natural (Including Latex) and Synthetic Rubber 


Total 
Natural and 
Synthetic 
488,525 
710,783 
799,009 
1,039,296 
1,122,327 
1,069,404 
88,903 
1,258,557 
1,212,912 
1,260,883 
1,338,309 


97,133 
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1,507 
6,449 
8,422 
8,149 
9,241 
1,724 
4,155 
8,292 
4,454 
8,837 


5,219 
6,917 
4,489 
8,656 
13,589 
3,769 
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AKRON, OHIO « LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 
CHICAGO, ILL.» NEWARK, N. J. 


AKRON CHICAGO LOS ANGELES NEWARK 


none... if you’re talking about 


quality chemicals! 36 years ago, when 
our delivery trucks looked like this... 
The C, P. Hall Company was supplying 
the rubber industry with QUALITY 
chemicals. 

Today we deliver in trucks like this... 
and we're still delivering QUALITY 
chemicals. Remember this. when you 
think of quality-controlled chemicals: 
The C. P. Hall Company quality is still 
the same dependable factor in your 
production plans! 

We have built our business on QUAL. 
ITY and SERVICE...and have never 
failed the men in the rubber industry 
who depend on us for both. 

















Me C.PHall G 


CHEMICAL MANUFACTURERS 























gfe 8, Hoty 


CHEMICAL MANUFACTURERS 


what difference does a truck make? 






































U. S. A. Stocks of Latex U. S. A. Imports and Production of Natural 
cael Medecine and Synthetic Latices 
Total rt & (Long Tons, ry Weight) 
Year Natural GR-S Neoprene N-Type Synthetic Synthetic Total 
1944 2.447 2.443 ; Total Natural & 
1945 3.121 3,121 Year Natural GR-S Neoprene N-Type Synthetic Synthetic 
1946 4,865 4,865 1944 3,090 6,580 4,683 11,263 14,353 
1947 §,033 5,033 1945 4,768 15,176 7,077 22,259 27,021 
1948 11,235 11,235 1946 8,012 24,810 13,595 38,405 46,417 
1949 5,063 5,063 1947 7,675 22,474 6,089 5 28,563 46,238 
1950 4,927 4,927 1948 32,630 21,494 5,022 26,516 59,146 
1951 4,752 RF 27 1,245 532 5,504 10,256 1949 29,974 21,357 3,651 25,008 54,982 
1952 6,201 5.040 1,019 902 6,961 13,162 1950 54,401 31,339 5,725 37,064 91,465 
1953 13,832 4,794 1,117 721 6,632 20,164 1951 $4,963 32/972 6,866 2,948 42,786 97,749 
sie 1952 48,22 42,273 7,598 4,164 54,035 102,263 
; ; 7 - 1953 75,511 48,112 9,026 5,844 62,982 138,493 
Jan 12,375 5,001 1,019 703 6,723 19,098 1954 
Feb 13,963 5,269 963 625 6,857 19,820 
Mar 11,870 5,247 975 588 6,810 18,680 _ ee — i " NG ye 
Apr 10,80. §,273 1,062 600 6,935 17,738 “eb 5, 3,92 142 375 5,045 12 
May 8,907 5,180 1,110 655 6,945 15,852 reed — pe he =: ete ee 
> < ») 7.957 at Apr. 5,663 & J)- Fld 
_—_ Ripa gad ac me94 7198 gil i 3,806 31839 680 623 5,142 8,940 
Aug 12.009 4220 1/019 993 6.232 18.24] June 6,590 4,019 620 585 5,224 11,814 
Sept. 11,546 4,504 984 908 6,396 17,942 July 5,181 2,589 448 643 3,680 8,861 
Oct 10,952 4,745 1,001 950 6,696 17,648 Aug. 7,571 1,998 756 682 3,433 11,004 
re 9'759 4'943 1055 939 6.937 16.696 Sept. 6,480 4,190 676 581 5,447 11,927 
Dec 11,13 $134 1,087 81] 7,032 18,165 es Veo — aoe Li oi 13,922 
1955 ov. 335 S175 gay, 558 * 2,725 
Dec. 8,8 5,238 729 2 te 5,47 
Jan 9.684 5.861 1.06 812 7,740 17,424 = _— pak ees Eee Bn _— _— 
Feb 8.619 5,75 879 663 7,295 15,914 , 74.483 8 37 i) : 3.45 37.94? 
Mar.* 7.701 6.862 86 578 8,30 16,008 — 4,48: 48,379 8,214 6,566 63,459 137,942 
* Preliminary - 2 . oy eae ; seatate Jan. 7,853 6,199 617 624 7,440 15,293 
Source: Chemica & ibber Dis Business & Defense Services Administra- Feb. 6,110 $.634 797 641 7,072 13,182 
‘ es ut merce Mar. 7,078 854 672 8,604 
c & Rut D n, Bu ss & Defense S A 
U. S. A. New Supply, Consumption, Exports, a 
and Stock of Reclaimed Rubber — 
U. S. A. Stocks of Synthetic Rubber (Long Tons) 
(Long Tons) Year New Supply Consumption Exports Stocks 
; isi : aos 1946 295,612 275,410 14,461 33,666 
Year S-Types Butyl Neoprene N-Type Total 1947 291,395 288,395 14,556 35,942 
1944 122,412 9,992 12,262 5,366 150,032 1948 266,861 261,113 11,428 32,630 
1945 170,571 18,378 9,703 4,802 203,454 1949 224,029 222,679 10,367 28,263 
1946 83,090 19,478 10,470 3,755 116,793 1950 314,008 303,733 11,740 35,708 
1947 40,606 13,184 5,237 3,339 62.366 1951 366,700 346,121 14,722 45,082 
1948 96,304 10,995 5,072 2,762 115,133 1952 274,981 280,002 11,180 30,664 
1949 77,743 12,224 4.654 3,433 98,054 1953 
1950 36,942 7,243 9.7335 2,840 52,758 3 97952 9§ 35 244 
1951 105.271 12/481 8.379 3/821 129,952 Jam sian ry ne fae 
4 12,4 vit “yee 1,952 Feb 24,58: 24,098 950 30,6 
1952 83,861 22,716 8,535 87° 118,98 Mar. 27,964 27,334 1,115 30,280 
1953 Apr. 29,032 26,483 1,261 ai aes 
Jan. 83,921 21.096 9,001 3,857 117,875 May 27,142 25,213 964 31,763 
Feb 81,550 19,560 9,078 3,911 114,099 June 26,554 24,637 962 32,191 
Mar. 84.013 19,581 8,738 3,757 116,089 July 23,292 23,414 807 31 208 
Apr. 89,839 19,144 9,364 3,694 122,041 Aug. ee 22,666 638 scons 
May 100.873 18,376 8,986 3,874 132.109 Sept. ee 22,409 os a0, pd 
June 112.770 18.141 9:073 3/805 143.789 — 4 ea , 4 at oe 
July 127,278 18,280 10,036 3,892 159,486 Rov: 54°463 fags ast 39°319 
Aug. 134,936 20,269 10,008 3,939 169,152 gg i adj ol abc 3000 , os —_ 
Sept. 132,453 21,280 9,671 4,271 167.625 a ee ae ; 
Oct. 129,655 22,435 10,138 4,496 166,724 yee 70R 3 3R5 05 ar ‘a 
Nov. 127,464 33.401 11.067 4'591 ao 0|CU a _— 7 
Dec 135,153 24.866 11.480 4,346 175,845 1954 
984 me MBSE BR a 
Jan 138,692 24,733 13,065 4,349 180.839 Mar. 33383 92'927 830 32'148 
Feb 143,202 23,573 12,518 4112 183,405 Apr, 21,658 21/883 1,050 31,359 
Mar 145,178 22,329 12,575 4,202 184,284 May 21,316 20,436 1,071 31,105 
Apr 136,446 21,673 12,665 4,199 174,983 June 22,342 22,321 1,068 30,845 
May 131,604 20,077 11,467 4,435 167.583 July 18,041 16,301 586 31,304 
June 124,678 17.534 10,646 4.314 157,172 Aug. 15,519 17,660 647 27,692 
July 128,752 18,150 11,315 4,727 162,944 Sept. 22,002 19,926 641 29,632 
Aug. 135,164 19,672 10,710 4,613 170,159 Oct. 23,566 22,098 808 30,395 
Sept 128.313 18,513 10,288 4,548 161,662 Nov. 22,986 22,321 862 29,451 
Oct. 127,204 18,653 11,038 4,272 161,167 Dec. 25,790 24,546 816 30,746 
Nov. 121,772 19,338 11,429 4,366 156,905 Satie = = 
Dec 115.499 19,267 11,349 4,280 150,395 Total 258.101 249,049 10,232 
1955 1955 
Jan. 114,976 17,079 11,598 4,160 147,813 Jan. 25,336 25,322 1,041 29,656 
Feb. 111,796 15,424 10,555 3,885 141.660 Feb. 25,444 24,333 1,085 30,125 
Mar.* 114,048 15,148 11.055 3,660 143,911 Mar.* 29,653 28.685 1,063 30,069 
Source: Chemical & Rubber Division, Business & Defense Services Administra Source: Chemical & Rubber Division, Business & Defense Services Administra- L 
tion, United States Department of Commer tion, United States Department of Commerce. —_— 
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The term 


“COTTON FLOCKS” 


does not mean cotton fiber alone 


EXPERIENCE 


over twenty years catering to rubber manufacturers 


CAPACITY 


for large production and quick delivery 


CONFIDENCE 
of the entire rubber industry 


KNOWLEDGE 
of the industry’s needs 


QUALITY 


acknowledged superior by all users are important 
and valuable considerations to the consumer. 








Write to the country’s leading makers 
for samples and prices. 


CLAREMONT WASTE 
MFG. CO. 


CLAREMONT 
The Country’s Leading Makers 





N. H. 














THE ALUMINUM FLAKE COMPANY 
AKRON 14, OHIO 


Manufacturers of 


ALUMINUM FLAKE 


A COLLOIDAL HYDRATED ALUMINUM SILICATE 
REINFORCING AGENT for 

SYNTHETIC and NATURAL RUBBER 
New England Agents Warehouse Stocks 


H. A. SCHLOSSER & CO. 


40! INDUSTRIAL BANK BUILDING 
PROVIDENCE |, RHODE ISLAND 








To Eliminate Dust 
and Cut Costs 


IN NEOPRENE COMPOUNDING 


Lah ab ed Se oi, 


Use DCI 
"Tested and 
Proved" 


GRANULAR LIGHT 


CALCINED MAGNESIA a dasa 
m % “. , c | 


Here is magnesia of the highest quality in granular form 
—practically dust-free. Each particle is uniform in crystal 
structure and chemical content. Strict manufacturing stand- 
ards and quality control are your assurance of the cleanest 
and finest magnesia with low iron, calcium and manganese 
oxides content. 

Additionally, protective packaging seals out dust and 
moisture. All of this means you get the important qualities 
in magnesia for neoprene compounding without paying a 
premium. Ask for a sample today. Test and you'll know. Write: 





DARLINGTON CHEMICALS, INC. 
1420 Walnut Street, Philadelphia 2, Pa. 
Represented by: 

Summit Chemical Co., Akron, Ohio 


& Tumpeer Chemical Co., Chicago, IL a 







FINELY PULVERIZED, BRILLIANT 


of) Ro) 


FOR RUBBER-VINYLS 








Western Representative: FRED L. BROOKE CO., 
P. O. Box 463, Oak Park, II. 


Ohio Representative: PALMER SUPPLIES CO., 
2281 Scranten Road, Cleveland 13 
800 Broadway, Cincinnati 2 


Pacific Coast: ERWIN GERHARD, 
40 California St., San Francisco 11, Calif. 


BROOKLYN wor: 






WORKS INC., 


MORGAN & NORMAN AVES., BROOKLYN 22,N.Y. 









HOSE 


for every purpose 
Water—Fire—Air—Steam 


LONDON: 107 Clifton S¢., Finsbury 





QUALITY INTEGRITY SERVICE 
74 YEARS WITHOUT REORGANIZATION 
BELTING 
Transmission—Conveyor—Elevator PACKING 





Mechanical Specialties of Every Description 


HOME RUBBER COMPANY 
Factory & Main Office 
TRENTON 5, N. J. 


CHICAGO: 168 Nerth Clinton St. 


Sheet & Rod Packings 
for every condition 


NEW YORK: 80-82 Reade Se. 
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U. S. A. Consumption of Natural and 
Synthetic Latices 


(Long Tons, Dry Weight) 
Total 
Total Natural & 














Year Natural GR-S Neoprene N-Type Synthetic Synthetic 
1944 6,085 6,000 4,400 10,400 16,485 
1945 3,886 14,500 6,800 21,300 25,186 
1946 5,714 23,500 13,000 36,500 42,214 
1947 13,909 22,500 6,500 29,000 42,909 
1948 28,489 21,500 5,250 26,750 55,239 
1949 6,117 21,500 3,750 25,250 61,367 
1950 6,138 31,000 5,500 36,500 92,638 
1951 6,750 31,031 6,279 2,628 39,938 86,688 
1952 $3,567 40,562 7,368 3,093 51,023 104,590 
1953 7,375 46,473 7,981 3,654 58,108 125,483 
1954 
Jan. 5,882 3,475 615 275 4,365 10,247 
Feb. 5,595 3,568 575 250 4,393 9,988 
Mar. 6,610 3,982 729 335 5,046 11,656 
Apr. 5,892 3,748 603 324 4,675 10,567 
May 969 3,394 586 348 4,328 10,297 
June 884 3,653 629 402 4,684 10,568 
July 298 2,587 482 296 3,365 7,663 
Aug ,228 2,834 561 35] 3,746 8,974 
Sept 6,903 3,599 628 379 4,606 11,509 
Oct de) 4.34 612 376 §,335 12,862 
Nov. 7,622 4,411 631 411 5,453 13,075 
Dec. ,67 4.575 600 460 5,635 13,306 
Yr.-end 

adj 350 300 

Total 75,931 44,173 7.251 4.507 55,93] 131.862 
1955 
Jan. 7,355 4,537 661 506 5.704 13,059 
Feb 066 4.881 689 S01 6.071 13,137 
Mar.’ 31 5.617 889 457 6,963 15,194 

>ource er Rub C Bus . C Services Ad istra 
tion, United St e tof C a 

U.S. A. Exports of Synthetic Rubber 
(Long Tons) 

Year S-Types Butyl Neoprene N-Type Total 
1944 98,380 530 4,799 557 104,266 
1945 76,555 980 5,837 406 83,778 
1946 68,763 495 2,642 797 72,697 
1947 7,951 62 2,61 159 11,385 
1948 1,093 21 2,875 885 4,874 
1949 1,401 178 3,330 1,574 6,483 
1950 900 31 4.826 1,895 7,652 
195] 483 216 6,825 1,725 9,249 
1952 9,467 126 9,813 2,695 22,101 
1953 
Jan 298 43 961 165 1,467 
Feb 458 114 566 124 1,262 
Mar 548 0 930 213 1,691 
Apr. 414 47 818 210 1,489 
May 943 3 1,127 201 eRe | 
June 769 2 741 257 1,769 
July 765 s 905 236 1,910 
Aug 820 3 895 Caaf | 1,975 
Sept 702 0 1,065 456 2,223 
Oct. 455 4 915 303 1,677 
Nov 729 11 L155 409 2,304 
Dec 791 6 1,416 414 2,627 
Total 7,692 237 11,494 3,245 22,668 
1954 
Jan 618 0 434 295 1,347 
Feb 508 2 1,251 287 2,048 
Mar. 1,265 416 930 288 2.899 
Apr. §20 62 1,296 454 p Me 
May 1195 373 844 395 2,727 
June 881 216 694 215 2,006 
July 1,126 42] 1,220 358 3,820 
Aug 1,314 384 945 307 2,950 
Sept 785 53 978 270 2,086 
Oct 1,284 189 1.301 455 3,229 
Nov 659 575 1,081 435 2,750 
Dec 994 140 1,088 396 2.618 

Total 11,069 2,831 12.062 4,155 30,117 
1955 
Jan. 1,381 716 1.046 194 3399 
Feb. 1.331 370 1,049 259 3.009 
Mar.* 1,356 543 1,048 226 3,173 

al & Rubber Div Business & Defense Services Administra 





2 re ision, Business 
tates Department of Commerce. 





U. S. A. Rubber Industry Employment, 


Wages, Hours 


Average Average Average Consum- 
Weekly Weekly Hourly ers Price 
Earnings Hours Earnings Index 


All Rubber Products 


27.84 39.9 $0.75 
64.42 40.9 1.56 102.8 
68.70 40.6 1.69 111.0 
74.48 40.7 1.83 113.5 
77.78 40.3 1.93 114.4 
75.08 38.7 1.94 155.2 
75.47 38.9 1.94 115.0 
74.31 38.5 1.93 114.8 
5.08 38.7 1.94 114.6 
77.81 39.7 1.96 115.0 
79.60 40.2 1.98 115.1 
76.83 39.4 1.95 115.2 
76.25 39.1 1.95 115.0 
77.81 39.3 1.98 114.7 
81.20 40.4 2.01 114.5 
83.02 41.1 2.02 114.6 
85.0 41.7 2.04 114.3 
84.25 41.3 2.04 114.3 
Tires and Tubes 
$33.3 35.0 $0.96 
72.48 39.8 1.82 
77.93 39.6 1.97 
85.65 40.4 2.12 
88.31 39.6 2.23 
82.88 37 2.21 
83.03 37.4 2:22 
80.89 36.6 Beal 
84.14 37.9 Php 2. 
88.65 39.4 y aI bo) 
92.06 40.2 2.29 
87.01 38.5 2.26 
85.65 37.4 2.29 
86.18 38.3 2.25 
90.39 39.3 2.30 
94.54 40.4 2.34 
98.18 41.6 203 
97.41 41.1 2.37 
Rubber Footwear 
$22.80 375 $0.61 
eae A | 40.1 1.30 
57.81 41.0 1.41 
62.22 40.4 1.54 
65.60 40.0 1.64 
62.98 38.4 1.64 
65.57 39.5 1.66 
65.51 39.7 1.65 
63.58 38.3 1.66 
65.46 39.2 1.67 
67.30 40.3 1.67 
68.45 40.5 1.69 
66.40 40.0 1.66 
66.08 39.1 1.69 
71.3 41.0 1.74 
71.51 41.1 1.74 
71.69 41.2 1.74 
68.97 40.1 ‘72 
Other Rubber Products 
$23.34 38.9 $0.61 
59.76 42.2 1.42 
63.26 41.4 1.53 
66.58 41.1 1.62 
70.93 41.0 iy 
70.62 39.9 1.77 
70.40 40.0 1.76 
70.22 39.9 1.7 
69.30 39.6 1.75 
70.98 40.1 1.77 
0.98 40.1 177 
70.62 39.9 1.77 
71.15 40.2 LT 
72.36 40.2 1.80 
74.98 41.2 1.82 
5 os FM 41.6 1.82 
76.44 42.0 1.82 
76.08 41.8 1.82 
tes Department of Labor. 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 













































um- ALL CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING MUST BE PAID IN ADVANCE 
rice 
lex 
GENERAL RATES SITUATION WANTED RATES SITUATIONS OPEN RATES 
= Light face type $1.25 per line (ten words) Light face type 40c per line (ten words) Light face type $1.00 per line (ten words) 
To Bold face type $1.60 per line (eight words) Bold face type 55¢ per line (eight words) Bold face type $1.40 per line (eight words) 
Bs Allow nine words for keyed address. - ae 
4.4 | . Letter replies forwarded without charge, 
Address All Replies to New York Office at 386 Fourth Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. but no package y ample . 
Be: 
15.0 
4.8 7 — 
ty SITUATIONS WANTED SITUATIONS OPEN (Continued) 
5.1 MOLDED AND MECHANICAL GOODS TECHNICAL M \N WITH 
295 ( ersified € rerience In compount y, processing, ntro bi 
5.2 y ualan product development, s sion, ind costs desires = P ; : 
ae sition in cei or. , ‘ - teat — " Epp peel ieee One of our affiliated companies in Asia 
y, igh-temperature, high-spec molding. ractical, energetic ; ossesses 1 
4.5 tietive, orga ional ability; can handle personnel. Address Box No ° ° e a ° ° 
46 | 1730, “care of ‘Ruasex Wort. is interested in hiring a Chemist with 
14.3 RU BRER TECHNICIAN, AGE 42, WITH 20 YEARS’ EXPERIEN( I. 3 
Se ee ee eee a knowledge of mill-room and rubber 
14.3 ’ yo che saan l sod engine ring backg: nd. ssaares Box 
. care of RUBBER WoRLD. footwear manufacture. Excellent work- 
SITUATIONS OPEN ’ eae 
~ MECHANICAL RUBBER GOODS PLANT IN CAL IFORNIA RE ing conditions. Excellent pay. Send 
es young graduate chemist, with at least two years’ actua ind i - . . 
ing experience in ios line. Excellent « ypportunity vith suc handwritten application and copies of 
mpany. Replies confidential. Address Box No. 1727, 
Wor 
~ RUBBER AND PLASTICS _ ; peal ie references to Box No. 1725, c o RUBBER 
yt Chemist, sponge experience desirable, t or laboratory th er 
n genes al ee and pom ience desirable. P s WORLD. Employees of our company 
mists or Engineers, laboratory and plant experience desirable. Qu 
1 Superviso vable of installing new department. . 
ation, Opportunities ge Advi a oe t. Salaries open. Deta ils know about this ad. 
Write: . Dougherty, Assistant to the President, O’SULI Iv AN 
RU rh BE R ( ORPOR: ATION, Box 603, Winchester, Virginia. 











CHEMIST - cn 
LATEX COMPOUNDS 





EMIS7 
Long-established and progressive manufacturer desires chemist with experi- s rience atex fie 
ence in compounding natural and synthetic latices. Position offers ex: y labor 
ellent opportunity in laboratory carrying out new product development an¢ wt mpany 
apy lication work. Please give details of experien ce, education, and salary x n Replies 
red. Our employes have been inf med of this advertisement. Address Ad 





Box No. 1728, care of RUBBER WORLD 1735, care of 

RUBBER CHEMISTS = 
fast growing and progressive organization in the Midwest has oppor 
es for experienced ~ iduate chemists and chemicé il engineers in resir 


and rubber adhesive coatings. Assignments include duct development of TECHNIC L SERVICE 
: eer A 














ure-sensitive tapes in a modern and well-eqt oma laboratory 
ough in pilot and production plants. Excellent working conditions, 
s y commensurate with experience. Send complete résumé with first letter 
All replies held in strict confidences Address Box No. 1729, care of 











| Rupee Worvp, o— iil a lcs Position available for graduate engineer to 

~ MECHANICAL GOODS MOLD DESIGNER handle technical service activities to tire 

eg gery Div. of a Tire and Rubber Company in Ohio industry. Applicants should be 30-35 years 

. Write civine fall et a venation ae. experience, po ation, old with about 5 years experience in tire de- 

pred a salaty Se ene ee confidential. “Address Box” No, 1730, sign and construction. Familiarity with both 

“CHIE E ATEX C HEMIST TO {DIREC r SOUTHERN ANT passenger and truck tires desirable. Location 

sree, exfrene and aueinmert Exec oppewunty | Central Eastern Seaboard, 

Addvess Box Me, 2951, cave of Muuecs, Weare : Write full detail on age, education, experience. Re- 

es ASSISTANT plies will be kept strictly confidential. 


PLANT MANAGER 
well known New Jersey concern seeks a chemical or m 
raduate with 10 to 12 years’ exper ] 
and molded rubber and vinyl 
the right man. Résumé stating salary 
1732, care of Rupper Wortp. 
A POSITION AS ASSISTANT SALES MANAGER IS OPEN - 


ADDRESS BOX NO. 1726 
c/o RUBBER WORLD 



















with a leading midwest Rubber Manufacturer of custom molded rub- MACHINERY & SUPPLIES FOR SALE 

ber parts, O-rings, hydraulic seals, and Silicone. A successful record FARREL 16” X 48” AND 15” X 36”, 2-ROLL RUBBER a ‘ 
selling to the rubber industry, mechanical experience, a good earning und sizes up to. 94". Rew and used tal : 12” & 6" x 16” Mi one 
record, some advertising experience, as well as a technical education are Calenders. American Tool 30 Extruders 1” to 6” g om 
essential. Factory or laboratory experience would be helpful. Write details Perkins Jack ke ted Mixers 10¢ é HPM ton Hydr. Press 
a ee age, a: earning record, references, etc. All 30" x 48” platens. Brunswick 2 n 21” x 21” ten yn, 20% x 20” 
replies wi e kept strictly confidential. Address Box No. 1733, care slatens. Warve stock Stedenulic Presse s 12 ’ platens. 
of RUBBER WORLD. Pydraulic | sand at R Mold: ng 
_ LATEX CHEMISTS, CHIEF AND ASSISTANTS, EXPERIENCED Presses. Single-Punch Pre forn Mixers, 
levelopment, formulation, and production of can and jar sealing com Crushers, Churns, ‘Bale ers, etc. SEND FOR SP E CIAL BULLETIN. 
und few in gaskets, also for technical sales service. All replies co: WE BUY YOUR SU RPLU S MACHINERY. STEIN EQUIPMENT CO., 

‘ 107—8th St., Brooklyn N. Y. STerling 8-1944 





ae TITE RUBBER CORP., 1105 Metropolitan Aver 
2 














( y } S S “STRE , SX TENSIVE 
at a ps “in jum ete, Seopa CUTTING—RUBBER—SOLES 

$i oy ag full details. FEDERAL LATEX CORP., 210 NEW WELLMAN MACHINE 
Wetemaee Mabe GAAEe Etec cee CTs a a oe Sen 
nectacal sponge, and, traded uber "manufacture. ‘Must be of exec PRECISION SOLES UP TO 1” THICK 
Ge Samp ang a enpechce SET Hanus in be ea re eae 
dential. Address Box No. 1734, care of RUBBER WORLD WELLMAN co., MEDFORD, MASS., U. S. A. 





LD June, 1955 409 











Original 
Equip- 
ment 
Passenger Car 
1945 435 
1946 11,086 
1947 19,644 
1948 21,589 
1949 28,129 
1950 36,678 
1951 26,729 
1952 24,106 
1953 33.106 
1954 
Jan. 2,549 
Feb 2,525 
Mar. 2.809 
Apr. 2,785 
May 2,695 
June 2,587 
July 2,516 
Aug 2,283 
Sept 1,375 
Oct 1,617 
Nov 2,823 
Dec 3,383 
Total 29,746 
1985 
Jan 3.481 
Feb 3.540 
Mar 4,326 
Truck and Bus 
1945 4,869 
1946 4,224 
1947 5,412 
1948 5,256 
1949 3,456 
1950 4,671 
195] $,424 
1952 5,378 
1953 4,843 
1954 
Jan 342 
Feb. 311 
Mar. 354 
Apr. 346 
May 324 
June 303 
July 265 
Aug. 243 
Sept. 227 
Oct. 251 
Nov. 301 
Dec. 325 
Total 3,592 
1955 
Jan 303 
Feb 294 
Mar 454 
Total Automotive 
1945 5,984 
1946 15,310 
1947 25,056 
1948 26,845 
1949 31,584 
1950 41,349 
1951 32,153 
1952 29.484 
1953 37,949 
1954 
Jan 2,891 
Feb. 2,634 
Mar 3,163 
Apr. 3,131 
May 3,020 
June 2,890 
July 2,782 
Aug. BV | 
Sept 1,602 
Oct. 1,868 
Nov 3,124 
Dec 3,707 
Total 33,338 
1955 
Jan 3,785 
Feb 3,833 
Mar 4.780 





Source: The Rubber 


410 


(Thousands of Units) 


Shipments 
Re- 
place 
ment Export 
25,463 222 
54,684 653 
52,857 1,608 
41,298 656 
36,440 S09 
47,103 642 
34,226 723 
45,458 741 
45,798 809 
3.378 59 
3,001 60 
3,753 45 
4.328 9§ 
4,503 101 
5,326 89 
4,605 73 
3,825 73 
3,422 81 
2,844 91 
2,845 87 
47,043 928 
4,139 79 
3,091 83 
4.258 104 
11,016 282 
10,806 859 
10,014 1,648 
7,853 1,132 
7,026 958 
9,708 788 
10,386 954 
8,884 779 
9,326 734 
615 59 
556 $7 
597 71 
607 81 
612 83 
703 71 
725 82 
824 51 
711 57 
828 66 
716 67 
625 81 
8,111 826 
827 81 
eye) 74 
672 96 
36,479 504 
65,490 £512 
62,871 3,256 
49,148 1,787 
43,466 1,467 
56,808 1,430 
44,612 1,677 
54,342 1,520 
55,124 1,543 
3,993 118 
3997 117 
4,350 116 
4,935 176 
5545 184 
6,029 160 
5,948 155 
5,429 123 
4,537 130 
4,251 147 
3,560 158 
3,470 169 
55,154 1,754 
4.96 159 
4,281 157 
4.926 201 
Manufac 


Total 


26,800 
66,243 
74,109 
63,540 
65,077 
84,423 
61,678 
70,305 
79,713 


15,041 








90,246 
8.911 
8,272 


9,907 


rers Association, Inc 


Produc- 


tion 


28,200 
66,466 


ID trtn 

So MmOr 
(NW ~lintn 
nm Ora 


M~ISN 
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9.040 
8.745 
10.083 


U. S. A. Automotive Pneumatic Casings 


Inven- 
tory 
End of 


Period 


) 
(md roo 


IDNR 


12 (NO Dt 


ie 
= 


nw VW tn 000 too 


- BAW OO~1\0 
AM 


NNNMNNNMNYNY 


14.774 


14,949 
15,321 
15,609 


U. S. A. Automotive Inner Tubes 


Original 


Equip- 
Year ment 
1948 26,833 
1949 31,521 
1950 41,240 
1951 32,151 
1952 29,451 
1953 37,957 
1954 
Jan. 2,884 
Feb. 2,636 
Mar. 3,165 
Apr. 3,134 
May 3,017 
June 2,889 
July 2,707 
Aug 2,174 
Sept 1,130 
Oct 429 
Nov 449 
Dec 476 
Total 25.090 
195§ 
Jan. 413 
Feb. 352 
Mar. 49] 


(Thousands of 
Shipments 
Re- 
place- 
ment Export 
40,548 1,119 
31,450 887 
42,671 811 
32,284 1,071 
32,985 1,014 
36,072 878 
3,892 58 
2,908 74 
2,774 74 
2,770 97 
2,900 84 
3,657 85 
3,471 87 
3,504 69 
2,839 64 
2,566 92 
2,142 90 
2,019 74 
35,442 948 
3,629 74 
2.430 80 
Bitoe 108 


Units) 


Total 
68,499 
63,858 
84,723 
65,507 
63,449 
74,907 


6,834 
5,617 
6,013 
6,001 
6,002 
6,631 
6,265 
5,747 
4,033 
3,087 
2,681 
2,569 





61,480 


Source: The Rubber Manufacturers Association, Inc. 








Inven- 
tory 
End of 
Period 


9,641 
10,657 


10,094 
12,036 
11,874 


10,107 
10,448 





Carbon Black Statistics—First Quarter, 1955 


Furnace blacks are classified as follows: 


, semi-reinforcing furnace black 
*, high modulus furnace black 
‘EF, fast extruding furnace black 
HAF, high abrasion furnace black 


SAF, semi-abrasion furnace black 


Production 
Furnace types 
Thermal 

SRF 

HMF 

FEF 

HAF 

SAF 

Total furnace 
Contact types 
Totals 
Shipments 
Furnace types 


Thermal 
SRF 


Total furnace 
Contact types 


Totals 


(Thousands of Pounds) 


Producers’ Stocks, End of Period 


Furnace types 
Thermal 


Total furnace 
Contact types 
Totals 
Exports 
Furnace types 


Contact types 


Totals 


Jan. 


9:315 
25,099 
9.060 
12,395 
33,199 
15,627 





104,695 
29,693 





134,388 


8.209 
26,411 
8,318 
15737 
32,602 
14,069 





105,346 
43,403 


148.749 


6,513 
16,466 
25,004 
23,204 
28,579 
28,340 


128,106 
172,647 
300,753 


18,318 
15,973 


34,291 


Feb. 


8,269 
26,162 
7,610 
11,597 
29,344 
18,010 
100,992 
27.153 








128,145 


107,934 
35,263 


143,197 


5,026 
RTT T 
24,215 
18,000 
25,550 
32,596 


121,164 
164,537 
285,701 


Mar. 


10,317 
26,258 

8,538 
14,943 
34.011 
18,139 





112,206 
30.750 


142.956 
11,957 


27,654 
10,089 





161,545 


3,386 
14,381 
22.664 
13,799 
24,398 
35.304 





113,932 
153,180 


267,112 


RUBBER WORLD 
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MACHINERY AND SUPPLIES FOR SALE—Continued 


OR SALE: 1 MOTORIZED LATEX DIPPING MACHINE WITH 
x 36” Trays. 1—( ir cula ting steel Latex Dipping Tank coated aginst 
ston, size 24” x Ne w Stainless Steel I nks, one 
gulant and one mig for + , saze 2a" x 4 1-10’ Floor 
Pepping Machine Frack, l Fengini Ain Blast Cleaning Machit l 
Electric Furn This d n be shipped immediately 
ve need LOX-ON ‘MANUFACTURING COMPANY, P. O 
BOX 2013, \TI ANTA, GEORGIA 
FOR SALE: 1 yeti 24 EXTRUDER, MOTOR DRIVEN; 1 
B & Jewell rotary cutte ze 0, mdi: 1-6” x 12” laboratory mill, 1 
sell & Jewell > rot 


Hippo Ri egy 9 lM gg ge 





first 


ubers, B ixers, Is, Vulcanizers lenders * 
Cutters \ VN TE D: \ s Rubber Machine CON 
OLIDATED PRODUCTS COMPANY, INC, 64 Bl miield St., Hoboken, 
N. J.: HOboken 3-4425 Y. Phone rAt 7-V60) 


The Classified Ad Columns of RUBBER WORLD 
bring prompt results at low cost. 


comnict NEW 


Mills - Spreaders - Churns 
Mixers - Hydraulic Presses 
Calenders 
... GUARANTEED... 


Rebuilt Machinery for Rubber and Plastics 


LAWRENCE N. BARRY 


41 Locust Street Medford, Mass. 





Efficient 








USED MACHINERY 


FOR SALE 


1—Baldwin 5’ x 6’ horizontal Vulcanizer, quick opening door, ASME 150 
psi. 
1—National Rubber Machinery Company—2!/>” Plastic Extruder, jacketed 
for hot oil. 
1—Banbury midget lab. size mixer with 2 H.P. gear motor 
1—Banbury Size B Mixer, with 25 H.P. 4-speed motor & accessories 
1—Calander Mill 2 roll 12” x 24” w/motor drive. 
WE ARE INTERESTED IN PURCHASING 
INDIVIDUAL ITEMS AND COMPLETE PLANTS 


R.GELB & SONS Inc. 


STATE HIGHWAY No.22,UNION,N.J. 
MURDOCK-6-4900 

















WE SPECIALIZE IN MOLDS FOR 
Heels, Soles, Slabs, Mats, Tiling 
and Mechanical Goods 


MANUFACTURED FROM SELECTED HIGH 
GRADE STEEL BY TRAINED CRAFTSMEN, 
INSURING ACCURACY AND FINISH TO 
YOUR SPECIFICATIONS. PROMPT SERVICE. 


L. C. WADE CO., INC. 
79 BENNETT ST. LYNN, MASS. 


























THE AKRON RUBBER MACHINERY CO. INC. 
“ARMACO” 
New Rubber & Plastics Machinery 
ALSO 
A complete stock of used reconditioned guaranteed machinery 
|| for rubber & plastic. 


|| Phone HE 4-9141 P. 0. Box 88, Akron 9, Ohio 














HOWE MACHINERY CO... INC. 
30 GREGORY AVENUE PASSAIC, N. J. 


Designers and Builders of . 


"Vv" BELT MANUFACTURING EQUIPMENT 


Cord Latering, Expanding Mandrels, Automatic Cutting, 
Skiving, Hipping and Roll Drive Wrapping Machines. 
ENGIWEERIAG FACILITIES FOR SPECIAL EQUIPMENT 


loryim-tae dail & 





THE McNEIL MACHINE 
& ENGINEERING CO. 


96 East Crosier St., Akron 11, Ohio 


Rubber Working Machinery 
Individual Curing Equipment for Rubber Products 











NEW and REBUILT MACHINERY 
Since 1891 
L. ALBERT & SON 


Trenton, N. J., Akron, Ohio, Chicago, IIl., Los Angeles, Calif. 











GUARANTEED REBUILT MACHINERY 


IMMEDIATE ——— FROM STOCE 
MILLS, CALENDERS, TUBERS HYD. PRESSES, PUMPS, MIXERS 
VULCANIZERS, ACCUMULATORS CUTTING MACHINES, PULVERIZERS 


UNITED RUBBER MACHINERY EXCHANGE 
183-189 ORATON ST. CABLE “URME” 





NEWARE 4, N. J. 
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(1,000 Long Tons) 


Malaya 

Year Estate Native 
1947 360.5 285.8 
1948 403.6 294.6 
1949 400.8 270.7 
1950 376.7 317.4 
19S] 328.8 276.5 
1952 341.7 242.5 
1953 341.8 232.6 
1954 

Jan 30.3 19.1 
Feb. 25.4 18.0 
Mar. 24.6 le 
Apr. 24.8 15.4 
May 27.6 18.6 
June 27.0 16.3 
July 31.0 23.0 
Aug 30.9 21.6 
Sept 30.1 23.4 
Oct 29.5 20.8 
Nov 31.9 22.9 
Dec 30.4 24.2 

Total 343.5 240.8 

195§ 

Jan. 29.3 27.9 
Feb 28.5 20.3 
Mar Zt 26.7 


Nativ . All Other 


Indonesia 
Estate 
12.8 265.2 
101.7 330.6 
169.1 263.9 
175.1 521.4 
222.5 §91.9 
293.2 456.0 
301.8 390.4 
24.2 34.9 
23.0 30.2 
23.2 36.7 
212 37.0 
22.9 32.9 
21.0 34.5 
26.8 46.2 
21.9 37.1 
23.6 46.4 
23.9 45.6 
24.3 36.8 
24.5 47.0 
280.5 464.3 
93.6 35.6 
99'3 39.9 


c7 


335.7 
394.5 
385.5 
469. 
465. 
456.6 


458.4 


ws 


of 


DAO DMDMDOCSAN 
Diwnine hme t 


AP ph wWwWwwwwp 


ys) 
‘© 


World Production of Natural Rubber 


Total 

1,260.0 
1,525.0 
1,490.0 
1,860.0 
1,885.0 
1,790.0 


1,725.0 


Wiwtiwwhn 
“Ite 
DMN nN 


“tevtoeoat 


tn 


1,802.5 





160.0 
147.5 





World Production of Synthetic Rubber 


(1,000 Long Tons) 








Year U.S.A. Canada Germany” otal 
1950 476.2 58.4 : 534.6 
1951 845.2 62.3 0.9 908.4 
1952 798.6 74.3 4.9 877.8 
1953 848.4 80.9 6.3 935.6 
1954 
Jan. 37.3 te 0.4 65.0 
Feb. 53.4 6.7 0.4 60.5 
Mar. 55.8 7.4 0.5 63.7 
Apr. 47.6 tel 0.6 iB! 
May 46.6 13 0.5 54.4 
June 45.9 5.9 0.5 2.5 
July 47.0 5.8 0.5 53,5 
Aug. 48.8 7.3 0.7 56.8 
Sept. $1.4 7.9 0.6 59.9 
Oct. 55.6 8.0 0.6 64.2 
Nov. 55.0 8.0 0.7 63.7 
Dec. 58.5 7.9 0.9 67.3 
Total 622.9 86.6 6.9 716.4 
1955 
Jan. 69.9 8.1 
Feb. 67.7 
Mar.* 78.5 
* 8B e 4 947: B 948 an 94 | 
Rer c 95 ) 


World Consumption of Synthetic Rubber 


(1,000 Long Tons) 





World Consumption of Natural Rubber 


(1,000 Long Tons) 


United U.S.S.R.* United 

Year States andChina Kingdom 
1947 562.7 ny Pe 153.6 
1948 627.3 121.0 193.7 
1949 574.5 132.5 184.3 
1950 720.3 [52:5 219.7 
1951 454.0 136.3 234.2 
1952 453.8 146.8 197.3 
1943 
Jan 47.8 10.8 17.9 
Feb 45.2 18.2 15.4 
Mar $0.7 18.5 15.6 
Apr 49.4 11.0 18.4 
May 46.9 11.3 16.3 
June 48.2 5.0 15.7 
July 43.9 3.1 16.8 
Aug 43.7 2.0 14.2 
Sept 45.2 9.3 17.8 
Oct 46.8 3.8 21.3 
Nov 43.3 4.4 90.2 
Dec 42.4 4.5 17.0 

Total 553.5 101.9 206.6 
1954 
Jan 47.0 78 20.3 
Feb 46.9 17.5 
Mar §3.7 2.1 19°] 
Apr 51.4 iss 19. 
May 51.4 1.] 18.8 
June 54.2 3.6 18.0 
July 37.9 0.8 17.7 
Aug 38.1 8.9 14.2 
Sept 52.4 11.5 19.3 
Oct 56.0 3.5 93.1 
Nov 53.3 2.3 19.2 
Dec 3.2 5.0 19.6 

Total 597.5 62.7 276.5 
1955 
Jan 56.6 99.7 
Feb 51.0 19.5 
Mar 57.9 20.8 

S United Sta 
nter ber Stu Pood 





Other 
Foreign 
336.5 
480.5 
546.2 
612.5 
675.5 


652.1 


Total 
Foreign 
547.3 
795.2 
863.0 
984.7 

1,046.0 


100.9 
Le 


Grand* 
Total 
1,100.0 


Anh 
n o 


1 
mn 


ee ee 


WMA W WD PI ts 


1,615.0 





157.5 
150.0 
152-5 





Total? World? 
United Continent Grand 
Year USS.A. Canada Kingdom of Europe Total 
1950 $38.3 22.6 2.8 16.0 580.0 
1951 758.9 26.4 3.9 22.3 812.5 
1952 807.0 33.6 4.9 35.0 885.0 
1953 784.8 35.9 4.9 39.3 872.5 
1954 
Jan. 50.2 2.6 0.6 3.8 SUS 
Feb. 49.1 3.0 0.5 4.0 ye 
Mar. 56.1 2.9 0.7 4.3 65.0 
Apr. 53.6 fa 0.8 4.0 62.5 
May 52.6 PE 0.7 4.0 60.0 
June 57.2 2.8 0.7 4.3 67.5 
July 41.5 1.9 0.6 4.3 50.0 
Aug. 42.1 2.0 0.7 3.5 47.5 
Sept. 53.9 2.4 0.8 4.5 62.5 
Oct. 58.3 af 1.0 4.3 65.0 
Nov. S73 2.6 0.8 4.5 65.0 
Dec. 63.5 Z: 0.8 4.8 i pae 
Total 635.4 30.1 8.7 50.3 735.0 
1955 
Jan. 66.8 2.6 12 77.5 
Feb. 66.3 
Mar.? 75.9 
S 0 Rub Study Group: BDSA t 





U.S.A. Rubber Industry Sales and Inventories 


(Million of Dollars) 


Value of Sales Manufacturers’ Inventories* 





1952 1953 1954 1958 1952 1953 1954 1955 
Jan. 408 424 348 405 809 866 844 798 
Feb. 402 435 35] 842 868 857 
Mar. 400 473 388 857 880 849 
Apr. 407 444 375 850 874 812 
May 402 422 357 855 888 810 
June 409 436 377 851 914 829 
July 377 448 374 890 925 784 
Aug. 388 409 337 877 897 761 
Sept. Zt 416 334 871 908 804 
Oct. 423 395 332 866 881 838 
Nov. 383 346 388 850 867 819 
Dec. 418 369 407 877 868 929 ‘ 
Total 4,844 5,017 4,368 Av. 858 853 831 
* Adjusted for seasonal variation. 
Source Oo é # Business Eccr s United States Department of C 
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__ MACHINERY AND SUPPLIES FOR SALE— Continued _ 





FOR SALE: 1 NATIONAL-ERTE 812” STRAINER; 1 ERIE 20" 
nill, M.D.; 1 oo wt hydro-pneumatic accumulator 2 +; 
lab mbination 6 | me cal ndet unit; als mixers, 
nizers, ete, CHEMICAL ‘& PROCESS MACHINERY “CORP, 146 
mad Street, New York N. 
I] E inhi we ry. “MILLS. SNE 50° FARREL-BIRMINGHAM, ONI 
tl} with di ind motor, one Laboratory Mill, — on 
( i ae R Extrud i 
I in va S31 ( 1 Addr ! N 
RUBBER Wor 





AIR BAG BUFFING MACHINERY 
STOCK SHELLS HOSE POLES 


MANDRELS 


NATIONAL SHERARDIZING & MACHINE CO. 
868 WINDSOR ST. HARTFORD, CONN. 














Representatives 
Akron San Francisco New York 
: MACHINERY & SUPPLIES WANTED _ 
WANTED: RUBBER M ACHINERY phage o> LANBURY 
mixers, heavy duty mixers. Calenders, Rubber ls & } rs, Extruders, 
nders & Cutters, Hydraulic Equipment, Rt tary id i I 
Dr vers, JN jection Molding Machines. Will consider a now-operating ot 
ut-do plant, P.O Box 51, ( rch Street Sta., New York 8, N. ¥ 


LABORATORY BANBURY MINER IN GOOD pete sl habe . 
Please state price ane ive lucatior x e 1e1 fi 
oe Che 1c sal Corpor ition, 





t 
x 





The Classified Ad Catone of RUBBER WORLD 


bring prompt results at low cost. 





INDUSTRIAL RUBBER GOODS 


BLOWN — SOLID — SPONGE 
FROM NATURAL, RECLAIMED, AND SYNTHETIC HUBBER 


THE BARR RUBBER PRODUCTS Co. a 








MANUFACTURING BUSINESS WANTED 


We are now manufacturing over $20,000,000 in various 
lines and wish to expand by acquisition cf assets or stock 
of one or more industrial companies. In our negotiations 
the sellers’ problems and wishes will receive full considera- 
tion. Present personnel will normally be retained. 

Address all replies “confidentially” C. J. GALE, Sec., 
P. O. Box 1351, Church St. Station, New York 8, N. Y. 


——MIXING—— 


To Your Specification 


K. B. C. INDUSTRIES, INC. NEW HAVEN, CONN. 


881 State Street Tel: State 7-5662 
Otto J. Lang, General Manager 














RUBBER 
HARDNESS 


THE LANGUAGE 
OF THE RUBBER 
INDUSTRY 
SINCE 1915 


DUROMETER 


VARIOUS MODELS 
FOR TESTING THB 
ENTIRE RANGE 





TECHNICAL DATA 
ON REQUEST 


THE SHORE 
INSTRUMENT 
& MFG. CO., INC. 

VAN WYCK 
EXPRESSWAY 
JAMAICA 2, N. Y. 











STEEL CALENDER STOCK SHELLS 











ALL STEEL, ALL WELDED CONSTRUCTION, with 
forged steel hubs for 1%” , 14” and 2” square bars. 
4”, 5”, 6”, 8”, 10”, 12”, 15”, 20” and 24” diameters. 
Any length. Also Special Trucks (Leaf Type) Racks, 
Tables and Jigs. 


Used in manufacturing rubber and plastic products. 


THE W. F. GAMMETER COMPANY 


CADIZ, OHIO 








WANTED 
Back copies of RUBBER WORLD 
January, April, and May, 1954 


at 35¢ per copy 


RUBBER WORLD 


386 Fourth Avenue New York 16, N. Y. 

















@ CONSIDER the advan- 
tages of Carey Pelletized 





Oxide of Magnesia pack- 


ed in Polyethylene Bags 


— comparatively dust- 
MAG N E SIA free, with greater activ- 


ity, longer package life. 


OXIDES AND 


CARBONATES LIGHT 
AND HEAVY—TECH. 
AND U.S. P. QUALITY 


THE PHILIP CAREY MFG. COMPANY 
CINCINNATI 15, OHIO 


Offices and Distributors in gil Principal Cities 





june, 1955 








Custom 
Mixing RUBBER-PLASTICS 


We do milling and compounding of all 
types—black or color—master batches 


All mixing done under careful 
supervision and laboratory control. 


Phone: Butler 9-0400 


bequanoc Rubber Co 


MANUFACTURERS OF RECLAIMED RUBBER 


MAIN SALES OFFICE and FACTORY: BUTLER, N. J. 
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Production of Cotton, Rayon, and Nylon Tire Fabrics 


(Thousands of Pounds) 





Cotton Rayon 
lire Tire Chater and lire lire Cord Nylon Total® 
Cord Cord All Other Cord and Other lire Cord Synthetic 
Not Fabric lire Not lire and Tire Cord 
! ; Woven Woven Fabrics Total Woven Fabrics Fotal Fabrics — and Fabrics 
9§) 
an.-Mar. 11,226 36.378 12.971 60.575 14.434 72,249 86.683 1,291 87,974 
co -June 4.661 24.612 10.742 40.018 16,874 81,249 98,123 1,463 99 586 
July-Sept 338 9,257 9.460 19,052 18,128 80,355 98.483 2,567 101,050 
Oct.-Dec. 4,587 11,787 16.374 19,436 81,171 100,607 2,761 103,368 
Total 15.887 74.834 48,280 139,001 68,873 315,024 383.897 8,082 391,979 
sete 3 
Jan.-Mar 4,378 15,878 20,256 20,487 91,742 112,229 4,074 116,303 
Apr.- June eA 16,383 22,096 18,906 95,711 114.617 4,128 118.745 
July-Sept. 3,562 13,273 16,835 18.597 89,821 108,418 §,402 113,820 
Oct.-Dec. 2.460 11,569 14,029 19,664 74,013 93.677 5,246 98.923 
Fetal 16,113 57,103 73,216 77,654 351,287 428,94] 18,850 447,791 
os 
Jan.-Mar. 2.585 13,229 15,814 17,297 73.068 90.365 5,320 95,685 
Apr.- June 4.06 12.830 16,897 12.436 66,796 79,232 8,357 87,589 
July-Sept. 2,104 9.321 11,425 12,851 50,136 62,987 6.754 69,741 
Oct.-Dec. 3,743 12.476 16,219 14,609 76.931 91.540 9,338 100.878 
Total 12.499 47,856 60,355 57,193 266,931 324,124 29,769 353.893 
Ww _C A T is S s 
Bibliography A Study of Stiffness Testing of Elastomers at Low Tempera- 
tures. F. S. Conant, ASTM Bulletin, July, 1954, p. 67. 
Continued from page 399 A Study of Hardness Testing of Elastomers at Low Tempera- 
tures. B. G. Labbe. ASTM Bulletin, July. 1954. p. 73 
Yield Stress in Frozen Rubbers. J. M. Buist. R. L. Stafford. 
Rubber Chem. Tech., Jan.-Mar., 1954. p. 104. 
Acceleration and Aging. A. Haehl. Rubher Chem. Tech., Jan.- 
Mar., 1954, p. 147. 
A Study of the Mechanism of the Deactivation Effect. J. Le Bisonides 


Foll, Rubber Chem. Tech., Jan.-Mar.. 1954. p. 157. 
Equilibrium between Rubber and Alcohol-Benzene Solutions. 


G. L. Starobinets. V. S. Komarov, Rubber Chem. Tech., Jan.- 
Mar., 1954, p. 165. 

Ozone Cracking—A Cinematographic Study. D. M. Smith, 
V. E. Gough, Rubber Chem. Tech., Jan.-Mar.. 1954. p. 175. 


Oxidation of Organic 
Bradley. M. M. Fox, 


Ozone Formation in Photochemical 
Substances. A. J. Haagen-Smit. C. E. 


Rubber Chem. Tech., Jan.-Mar., 1954. p. 192. 
Calculable Properties of Technical Rubber Mixtures. E. 
Schreuer. Rubher Chem. Tech., Jan.-Mar.. 1954. p. 201. 


Non-Linearity in the Dynamic Properties of Vulcanized Rub- 


ber Compounds. W. P. Fletcher, A. N. Gent. Rubber Chem. 
Tech., Jan.-Mar.. 1954. p. 209. 

Factors Affecting the Measurement of Strain. L. L. Best. Ruh- 
ber Chem. Tech., Jan.-Mar., 1954, p. 223. 

Plasticization of Rubber in the Form of Latex. M. Conte, 
Rubber Chem. Tech., Jan.-Mar.. 1954. p. 271. 


SS Gook (55C; 


A775 


Titer Compounding of Neoprene Latex. aS. 
Fitch. Rubber Chem. Tech., Jan.-Mar.. 1954. p. 
Zinc Soap Formation and the Gelling of Latex. fe ee | 


Newnham, Rubber Chem. Tech., Jan.-Mar.. cet p. 286. 
Shawinigan Acetylene Black. K. Kaufmann. Can. Chem. Proc- 
essing, Feb.. 1954, p. 52. 
Engineering Developments of Rubber: July, 1952-June, 1953. 
B. J. Clinebell. Rubber Age (N. Y.). Jan.. 1954. p. 568. July, 
1953-August, 1954. L. Sutter. L. E. Straka. /hid., Mar., 1955, 


p. 885. 

Relation between Stress Relaxation and Aging Resistance of 
Rubber Vulcanizates. II. H. L. Rubber Chem. Tech., 
Apr.-June. 1954, p. 528 

The Dissolution of Vulcanized Rubbers and Its Bearing on 


Pedersen, 


Problems of Rubber Analysis. W. C. Wake. Rubber Chem. Tech., 
Apr.-June. 1954, p. 535. 

A New Gravitometer. E. F. Linhorst. Rubher Chem. Tech., 
Apr.-June, 1954, p. 542. 


Plasticizers in Vinyl Chloride Resins. Migration of Plasticizer. 


H. M. Quackenbos, Jr., Ind. Eng. Chem., June. 1954, p. 1335. 
Removal by Oil. Soapy Water. and Dry Powders. M. C. Reed. 


H. F. Klemm. E. F. Schulz. Jbid., p. 1344. 
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(Continued from page 392) 


of Bisonides are given below: 


Bisonide 
Bisonide Bisonide + 1630 
+400 +1600 (Oil Extended) 
Form supplied Slab or powder Slab or powder Slab 
Mooney plasticity, 

ML 212 5-1 .... 40-75 75-125 30-40 
Specific gravity .. LAs 1.20 1.17 
Rubber hydrocar- 

Oo saisiars 48-50 45-50 37-40* 
Acetone extract, 

Ba saints stent caer 20 25 35 
Sumeestnid uses All purpose Oil-resistant Oil-resistant 

compounds sponge; _low-tem- 
perature stocks; 
low-price  me- 
chanical goods 
A technical bulletin, MD-1, dated April, 1955, may be ob- 


tained from the company and includes more detailed information 
on compounding, vulcanization. oil extension, and suggested 
formulations. 


Rubber Adhesive for Paper—Glutak 


A rubber-based liquid adhesive for bonding paper to such 
materials as wood, glass, metal, acetates, plastics, tile, and 
leather has been placed on the market by Glutex, Inc.. Brooklyn, 
N. Y. Called Glutak, the adhesive is said to be instant-drying. 
pressure-sensitive, non-flammable and non-toxic. The product 
comes in one- and three-ounce collapsible metal tubes with 
ball valve applicators on their tips. 
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Index to Advertisers 


This index is maintained for the convenience of our readers. It is not part 
of the advertisers’ contract and RUBBER WORLD assumes no responsibility 
to advertisers for its correctness. 
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Adamson United Co. 
Aetna-Standard Engineering Co. 
Akron Equipment Co., The 

Akron Rubber Machinery Co., Inc., The 

Albert, L., & Son wea 

Alco Oil & Chemical Corp. 

Aluminum Flake Co. 

American Cyanamid Co., 
Intermediate & Rubber 
Chemicals Dept. 

American Maintenance Supply Co. 

American Rayon Institute . 

American Resinous Chemicals Corp. . 

American Steel Foundries 
(Elmes Engineering Division) 

American Zinc Sales Co. 

Ames, B. C., Co. 

Angier Products, Inc. 


Baker Castor Oil Co., The 
Barco Manufacturing Co. . 
Barr Rubber Products Co., The . 
Barry, Lawrence N. 
Binney & Smith, Inc. 
Black Rock Mfg. Co. 
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Bridgwater Machine Co. 
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Cabot, Godfrey L., Inc. 
Carbide & Carbon Chemicals Co., 
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Carbon Corp. 333, 
Carey, Philip, Mfg. Co., The 
Carter Bell Mfg. Co., The 
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Columbia-Southern Chemical Corp. 
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Emery Industries, Inc. 
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Erie Foundry Co. 
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Falls Engineering & Machine Co., The 
Farrel-Birmingham Co., Inc. 328 
Ferry Machine Co. 

Flexo Supply Co., The 

Flightex Fabrics, Inc. 

French Oil Mill Machinery Co., The 
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Gelb, R., & Sons, Inc. 


General Latex & Chemical Corp. 

General Magnesite & Magnesia Co. 

General Tire & Rubber Co., The 
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Genseke Brothers 

Gidley Laboratories Inc. 

Glidden Co., The (Chemicals, 
Pigments, Metals Division) 

Goodrich, B. F., Chemical Co. 

Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., 
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Gross, A., & Co. 
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Hall, C. P., Co., The 


Harchem Division, Wallace & Tiernan, Inc. 


Harwick Standard Chemical Co. 
Hercules Powder Co. 

Heveatex Corp. 

Hobbs Manufacturing Co. 
Hoggson & Pettis Mfg. Co., The 
Holliston Mills, Inc., The 
Holmes, Stanley H., Co. 
Home Rubber Co. 
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.» Caught off quard 


Unless you take advantage of modern developments 
and opportunities to secure better materials at lower 
cost you are likely to get caught off guard. If you have 
not already done so, it will pay you to investigate 
TEXAS 109, the new super abrasion channel black 
which gives the compounder these plus features at 


HAF prices: 
FAST CURE—>ph 9 plus 


ULTIMATE TENSILE—Superior to channel 
black in both natural and GR-S 


ELONGATION—Superior to channel black 
in both natural and GR-S 


CRACKING—Equivalent to HAF in GR-S 


ABRASION—Equivalent to ISAF 
in LTP and GR-S 


. All this at HAF prices . . . 
TEXAS Write, wire or telephone for samples and information. 


Std Richa cdson 


C AR B O N 


FORT WORTH, TEXAS 

















GENERAL SALES OFFICES 
EVANS SAVINGS AND LOAN BUILDING 
AKRON 8, C10 
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CLIMCO PROCESSING— 


To Prevent Sticking 














At the bias cutter, cut bands will not stick if they been used to protect stocks and take the “kinks” 
are rolled into liners. out of production lines. Give Climco Processed 


Besides preventing adhesions, Climco Processed _ Liners a trial in your plant. 


Liners help all along the line to eliminate tie-ups THE CLEVELAND LINER & MFG. CO. 


h tion ti Li ; : 
ed _ igs sa ars ane ny: SOP ae 5508 Maurice Ave. * Cleveland 27, Ohio 
ravelings, air, moisture, sunlight are excluded — 


j : metering 


to get better service from liners. Write for ; “o 
For over 31 years, Climco Processed Liners have your copy now. 


Pee, 
oxidation, mold and bloom are prevented. ee 
Tackiness is preserved . GET THE FULL STORY ON ra 
, , CLIMCO PROCESSING oa /,) 
Lab d tock — 
2 - vs Page a saved, stoc positions Illustrated booklet tells about Climco Liners = 
a en Ce eee ae and Linerette separating paper. Tells how a, EQ 


more easily. Latitude in compounding is enlarged. 


CLIMCO 


PROCESSED LINERS 


FOR FASTER, BETTER PRODUCTION AT LOWER COST 








CHANNEL BLACKS: Spheron 9 EPC, 


Spheron 6 MPC, Spheron 4 HPC, Spheron C CC; 


FURNACE BLACKS: Vulcan 9 SAF, 
Vulcan 6 ISAF, Vulcan 3 HAF, Vulcan SC SCF, 
Vuican C CF, Sterling 99 FF, Sterling SO FEF, 
Sterling V GPF, Sterling | HMF, 

Sterling tl HMF, Sterling S SRF, Pelietex SRF, 
Pelletex NS SRF, Sterling NS SRF; 
THERMAL BLACKS: Si 





*<S AROUND THE WORLD 
MILEAGE 


_iip _ 
CABOT 
ae 


CHANNEL 
FURNACE 
THERMAL 


CARBON 
BLACKS 


For MAXIMUM RUBBER MILEAGE, whether in ti 
or in other rubber goods, Cabot offers the best quality, great 
variety of carbon blacks available. As the world’s only manufactu 
of a complete range of channel, furnace and thermal blacks, Cabot 
able to offer a black to satisfy your every rubber requireme 
That’s why leading manufacturers of all types of rubber produd 
continue to specify Cabot. For best carbon black performang 
ask for... 


Bry Channel Blacks 
VU LCAN Furnace Blacks 
ETON Furnace and 


Thermal Blacks 


GODFREY L. CABOT, INC. 77 Franxuin st., BOSTON 10, MASS. 














